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PREFACE 


The  tercentenary  observance  of  Puritan  settlement 
in  Massachusetts  in  which  Newton  shares  is  a  fitting 
time  to  summarize  the  earlier  history  of  the  city  and  to 
continue  it  to  the  present  year  1930.  By  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  city  government  the  present  writer  under¬ 
took  the  task.  It  is  approximately  fifty  years  since  Rev¬ 
erend  S.  F.  Smith’s  “History  of  Newton”  was  published, 
and  longer  still  since  Francis  Jackson  preserved  the  old 
records  and  genealogies  in  his  “History  of  Newton.” 
Every  period  presents  new  points  of  view  to  the  historian. 
New  methods  of  narrating  and  interpreting  events  come 
into  vogue.  History  is  always  in  the  making,  and  every 
year  adds  to  its  volume. 

The  sources  of  information  are  numerous.  Old  rec¬ 
ords,  city  reports,  newspapers,  pamphlets  and  booklets, 
historical  addresses  and  anniversary  collections,  corre¬ 
spondence  and  personal  interviews,  have  all  contributed 
to  the  tale.  The  story  is  told  as  a  connected  narrative 
against  the  background  of  the  times.  The  older  method 
of  writing  history  in  a  succession  of  topical  paragraphs  or 
chapters,  in  which  each  subject  occupied  a  separate  com¬ 
partment,  is  no  longer  good  form.  It  is  being  succeeded 
by  an  attempt  to  recreate  the  life  of  a  period  as  it  was 
lived  in  all  its  complexity  and  variety,  to  bring  all  the 
factors  into  a  synthesis  and  see  all  phases  of  life  as  a 
single  whole,  even  as  it  is  lived. 

This  method  may  not  satisfy  the  antiquarian  who 
will  miss  some  of  the  old  landmarks,  or  one  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  almost  exclusively  in  his  own  village,  church  or 
club.  But  it  has  been  selected  after  due  deliberation  and 
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seems  preferable.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  include 
all  the  organizations  which  have  become  so  numerous, 
but  enough  to  show  their  variety,  their  importance  and 
their  character.  It  is  impossible  to  name  all  the  civic, 
social,  religious,  and  business  leaders  of  the  community. 
Persons  whose  principal  arena  of  action  was  in  Newton 
have  been  given  the  preference  over  those  whose  main 
interests  were  elsewhere.  Every  attempt  has  been  made 
to  select  the  persons  and  groups  who  have  meant  most  to 
the  city,  and  to  chronicle  the  most  important  events. 

In  a  story  covering  three  centuries,  touching  so  many 
topics,  and  referring  to  so  many  names  and  dates,  it  is 
inevitable  that  errors  should  creep  in.  It  is  hoped  that 
these  are  few.  Thanks  are  due  to  more  individuals  than 
can  be  named  for  their  cordial  good  will  and  readiness  to 
aid  in  supplying  information.  They  have  made  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  history  not  only  a  possibility  but  a  pleasure. 
May  the  story  of  Newton,  however  undramatic,  add  to 
the  appreciation  of  the  past  as  the  people  of  the  city  join 
in  the  celebration  of  three  hundred  years  that  are  gone. 

He  nry  K.  Rowe. 

April,  1930. 
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THE  EARLY  SETTLERS 

Three  hundred  years  ago  the  Charles  River  wound  its 
way  to  the  sea  unvexed  by  the  requirements  of  civilization. 
No  mill  wheel  turned  in  all  its  crooked  length.  No  bridge 
saddled  it.  No  sluiceway  restrained  its  course.  Placidly  it 
meandered  through  lush  meadows  and  among  the  rolling 
hills  until  it  felt  the  tidal  influence  of  the  sea  into  which  it 
emptied  its  waters.  Indians  doubtless  fished  along  its 
course  and  paddled  their  canoes  against  the  stream,  for  a 
remnant  of  the  tribe  of  the  Massachusetts  lived  in  the 
region.  Norsemen  once  landed  on  its  banks,  if  one  may 
believe  the  inscription  on  Norumbega  tower,  but  if  so  that 
was  six  hundred  years  before  the  English  colonists  arrived, 
and  the  improbable  visit  was  temporary  at  best. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  Captain  John  Smith 
of  Virginia  had  coasted  along  the  shores  of  New  England, 
had  visited  Boston  Harbor,  and  had  given  the  name  of 
Charles  River  to  the  stream  that  flowed  from  the  west.  It 
is  likely  that  the  hermit  Blackstone  launched  his  canoe  on 
the  back  side  of  Beacon  Hill  or  tramped  afield  up  the  val¬ 
ley.  But  there  is  no  good  evidence  that  a  European  had  set 
foot  on  the  river  banks  when  the  colonists  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  Company  made  their  entry  into  Boston 
Harbor. 

By  the  year  1630  both  Plymouth  and  Salem  had  been 
settled,  and  at  other  points  along  the  coast  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  trading  stations  had  existed  temporarily.  In  that  year 
settlements  began  about  Boston  Harbor.  The  Puritans  in 
England  were  engaged  in  their  long  struggle  for  political 
and  religious  privileges,  and  many  of  them  were  discour- 
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aged  over  the  prospect  in  England,  and  were  ready  to  emi¬ 
grate.  Besides  the  hope  of  self-government  which  they 
anticipated  in  America  and  freedom  to  practise  religion  in 
their  own  way,  it  was  probable  that  they  could  get  more 
land  for  themselves  than  was  possible  for  middle-class  Eng¬ 
lishmen  at  home.  In  London,  too,  were  tradesmen  and 
artisans  who  did  not  like  to  live  cooped  up  in  the  narrow 
streets  and  buildings.  They  knew  that  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  farm  under  pioneer  conditions,  but  the  young  and  vig¬ 
orous  among  them  were  as  unafraid  as  those  of  a  later 
generation  who  left  the  Atlantic  states  for  untried  jour¬ 
neys  across  the  American  continent. 

In  the  year  1629  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company 
was  formed  of  stockholders  who  were  willing  to  share  in  the 
venture  of  an  American  colony  which  would  plant  Puritan¬ 
ism  overseas.  The  Company  was  chartered  by  the  King 
with  the  privilege  of  self-government,  and  it  promptly 
transferred  its  organization  to  America,  where  it  would  be 
less  likely  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  Government  three 
thousand  miles  nearer  home.  It  was  in  the  minds  of  the 
stockholders  to  establish  a  colony  which  would  be  demo¬ 
cratic  but  guided  by  responsible  citizens  who  would  be 
willing  to  be  instructed  by  those  who  could  interpret 
Scripture.  The  Calvinistic  system  of  a  Bible  Common¬ 
wealth  at  Geneva  was  their  model,  and  they  were  prompt 
to  carry  out  their  plans  as  soon  as  the  first  settlements 
were  made. 

With  the  first  shiploads  in  1630  sailed  John  Winthrop, 
who  had  been  chosen  by  the  Company  as  governor  of  the 
new  colony,  Thomas  Dudley  the  deputy  governor,  and 
Reverend  George  Phillips,  an  ordained  minister.  They 
landed  first  at  Salem,  but  finding  that  settlement  over- 
populated  they  made  their  way  to  Charlestown.  Presently 
Boston,  Dorchester,  Roxbury,  and  other  settlements  were 
being  made,  and  new  arrivals  were  coming  until  the  num- 
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ber  swelled  to  more  than  twenty  thousand  before  the  decade 
was  over  and  Civil  War  in  England  checked  emigration. 

The  new  settlements  were  restricted  in  area,  and  ex¬ 
ploring  parties  soon  scouted  farther  afield.  A  party  of  ten 
men  rowed  up  the  Charles  River  on  the  twentieth  of  May 
as  far  as  the  site  of  the  Watertown  arsenal,  where  they 
landed  and  had  friendly  conference  with  the  Indians.  The 
springs  at  the  bend  of  the  river  were  attractive  for  settle¬ 
ment.  In  July  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  with  his  minister, 
Reverend  George  Phillips,  and  several  others  who  had 
camped  at  Salem  and  Charlestown,  moved  up  river  to  get 
unrestricted  pasturage  and  more  farming  land.  Their  new 
settlement  was  named  Watertown.  It  was  the  first  experi¬ 
ment  so  far  inland  and  the  first  frontier  town  towards  the 
west.  Like  pioneer  frontier  settlements  out  on  the  prairies, 
it  was  unlimited  in  territory  for  a  time.  It  included  the 
south  side  of  the  Charles  River,  which  is  now  Newton, 
and  extended  northward  to  Charlestown.  Soon  it  was 
limited  southward  by  the  creation  of  Dedham  and  to  the 
northwest  by  the  setting  off  of  Concord  and  Sudbury. 

All  these  settlements  were  open  to  possible  Indian 
attack,  and  it  seemed  to  the  infant  colony  that  it  would  be 
prudent  to  build  a  fortified  town  as  a  place  of  refuge  in 
case  of  Indian  unfriendliness.  It  was  decided  to  set  off  the 
north  side  of  Watertown  for  that  purpose,  and  the  several 
towns  of  the  colony  were  assessed  according  to  their  assets 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  palisade  a  mile  and  a  half 
long  around  the  chosen  site,  enclosing  thus  an  area  of  one 
thousand  acres.  This  was  in  1632. 

The  name  Newtown  was  given  to  the  new  commu¬ 
nity.  Although  strictly  accurate  as  to  the  fact,  it  was  not 
a  beautiful  or  dignified  name.  The  early  colonists  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  gave  to  their  town  many  a  name  of  a  village  or 
town  in  the  mother  land,  or  in  some  cases  kept  the  Indian 
name.  In  this  case  they  did  neither.  It  is  not  strange  that 
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they  soon  concluded  to  change  it  to  Cambridge  where 
many  of  the  Puritan  leaders  had  been  educated.  The  new 
Cambridge  was  to  become  famous  as  the  seat  of  Harvard 
College.  It  was  expected  at  first  that  it  would  become  the 
seat  of  government  as  governor  and  assistants  agreed  to 
live  there,  but  Winthrop  preferred  to  live  in  Boston  and 
that  town  became  the  capital.  After  that  the  growth  of 
Newtown  was  problematical,  but  the  town  was  encour¬ 
aged  when  Reverend  Thomas  Hooker  and  his  company 
arrived.  Soon  the  people  were  cramped  for  room.  Hooker’s 
company  was  discontented  and  talked  of  going  on  farther 
to  the  Connecticut  valley.  To  induce  them  to  stay  the 
General  Court  of  the  colony  added  other  territory  to 
Cambridge,  northerly  through  Arlington,  Lexington,  Bed¬ 
ford  and  Billerica,  to  the  Merrimac  River.  On  the  other 
side  Watertown  offered  to  give  up  to  Cambridge  the  land 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Charles  River.  By  that  transfer 
from  Watertown  in  1634  the  territory  subsequently  to  be 
called  Newton  became  a  part  of  Cambridge  and  so  re¬ 
mained  for  the  next  fifty  years. 

Cambridge  lost  the  Hooker  company  in  spite  of  the 
increased  acreage  granted  to  the  community,  and  much  of 
the  territory  was  forfeited  for  that  reason,  but  the  town 
prospered  as  the  seat  of  Harvard  College.  The  selectmen 
estimated  in  1647  that  there  were  135  ratable  persons  in 
town,  90  houses,  20  horses,  13 1  oxen,  208  cows,  229  young 
cattle,  37  sheep  and  58  goats.  The  Fresh  Pond  meadows 
and  those  farther  out  by  Alewife  Brook  were  available  for 
their  use,  and  farmers  found  inducements  to  go  still 
farther  out  as  soon  as  it  was  clear  that  the  Indians  would 
be  friendly. 

The  future  Newton  was  virgin  territory.  Between 
Gerry’s  Landing  where  the  Watertown  settlement  started 
and  the  falls  of  the  river  some  fifteen  miles  upstream  the 
river  curved  like  a  bent  bow.  Within  the  bend  were  level 
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plains  interrupted  by  glacial  hills,  forest-girt  ponds,  and 
low-lying  swamps  which  found  outlet  in  brooks  that  fed 
the  river.  The  geological  changes  of  uncounted  centuries 
had  left  their  marks  on  the  rocks  and  scooped  out  hollows 
among  the  hills.  Ledges  of  slate  and  conglomerate  under¬ 
lay  the  surface  and  cropped  out  here  and  there.  Northerly 
slate  and  slate  breccia  predominated,  southerly  conglom¬ 
erate  prevailed.  Upon  these  ledges  slow-moving  glaciers 
ages  ago  scratched  lines  and  grooves  and  buried  them  from 
sight  with  the  debris  which  they  brought  from  the  north. 
During  the  warm  ages  which  followed  Nature  planted  the 
seeds  of  trees  and  sprinkled  the  meadows  with  flowers  and 
in  winter  dropped  its  snowy  mantle  over  all. 

When  Cambridge  acquired  the  south  side  of  the  river 
opposite  Watertown  the  effects  of  the  glacial  age  still 
remained.  Its  marks  were  on  the  rocks,  its  gravel  and  sand 
deposits  in  the  rounded  moraines  that  rose  here  and  there 
from  the  level  ground.  Most  of  Newton  was  covered  with 
glacial  drift.  It  appears  still  in  such  high  bluff's  as  rise 
south  of  the  railroad  at  Riverside  and  Auburndale,  again 
in  the  ridges  of  sand,  gravel  and  scattered  boulders,  such 
as  the  ridge  that  lies  south  of  Cabot  Street  and  shuts  off 
Bullough’s  Pond  from  the  Newtonville  plain.  Nonantum 
Hill  sloped  away  from  the  river  towards  the  south,  Indian 
in  name  and  giving  a  home  site  to  an  Indian  hamlet  and  its 
head  man  Waban.  Waban  Hill  and  Chestnut  Hill  beyond 
were  not  yet  suggestive  of  reservoirs,  nor  Mount  Ida  and 
Institution  Hill  of  schools.  Oak  Hill  and  Baldpate  were 
sentinels  of  the  farther  distance,  while  two  others  farther 
west  overlooked  the  course  of  the  river.  Among  the  hills 
were  ponds,  Hammond’s  and  Crystal  Lake,  and  meadows 
such  as  were  flooded  to  make  Bullough’s  Pond.  In  the 
triangle  between  Baldpate,  Oak  and  Institution  Hills  lay 
the  Great  Meadow,  drained  by  South  Meadow  Brook. 
Southwest  of  Crystal  Lake  was  Alcock’s  Swamp,  from 
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which  Coldspring  Brook  flowed  through  Bullough’s  to 
make  its  way  north  to  the  river  near  where  the  original 
settlement  was  made.  Remoter  brooks  were  Cheesecake 
to  the  west,  named  from  a  picnic,  Palmer,  or  Pond,  Brook, 
which  provided  an  outlet  for  Hammond’s  Pond  beyond 
Baldpate,  and  Otter  Creek,  an  early  name  for  the  brook 
that  flowed  from  Hammond’s  Pond  through  Newton  Cen¬ 
tre  to  Bullough’s  Pond.  Hills,  ponds  and  brooks  were 
nameless  then,  except  as  the  Indians  called  them  by  un¬ 
pronounceable  designations.  All  helped  to  give  pictur¬ 
esqueness  to  the  rural  landscape,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
herds  of  deer  browsing  over  the  slopes  of  the  hills  and 
slaking  their  thirst  in  the  waters,  and  the  stealthy  foot  of 
the  Indian  brushing  the  moccasin  flower  or  the  anemone 
as  he  slipped  past. 

This  pleasant  land  was  a  part  of  the  region  occupied 
by  those  Indian  tribes  which  were  almost  swept  away  by 
a  severe  epidemic  not  long  before  the  first  English  settlers 
came  to  Plymouth.  Few  though  they  were  they  had  the 
claim  of  possession.  The  colonists  were  instructed  from 
the  first  to  treat  the  Indians  fairly  and  they  were  careful 
usually  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands.  The 
General  Court  arranged  for  the  purchase  of  the  lands 
within  the  bounds  of  Watertown  and  Cambridge,  but  the 
cost  was  slight  as  the  Indians  did  not  realize  that  they 
were  ceding  the  land  permanently  and  depriving  them¬ 
selves  of  any  further  use  of  it.  The  Indians  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  Charles  River  were  disposed  to  be  friendly. 
The  early  settlers  had  as  neighbors  on  Nonantum  Hill  a 
cluster  of  wigwams  over  which  Waban  was  chief.  The 
confidence  of  the  settlers  in  them  appears  in  a  record  of 
Cambridge  when  in  1647  the  town  contracted  with  Waban 
“to  keep  six  score  head  of  dry  cattle  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Charles  River,”  for  which  he  was  to  be  paid  eight 
pounds,  part  of  it  in  Indian  corn. 
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At  the  upper  falls  of  the  river  the  Indians  had  a  rude 
weir  where  they  caught  alewives  and  shad,  and  even 
salmon,  which  came  in  large  numbers  up  the  stream.  The 
Watertown  settlers  captured  the  fish  in  large  quantities 
farther  down  stream,  and  to  safeguard  their  fishing  they 
reserved  seventy-five  acres  of  “weir  lands”  when  they 
ceded  the  south  side  of  the  river  to  Newtown.  These 
lands,  known  as  Morse’s  Field,  still  belong  to  Watertown, 
bringing  the  boundary  of  Newton  back  from  the  river 
towards  Nonantum  Square. 

The  proprietors  of  Cambridge  reserved  certain  com¬ 
mon  lands  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town,  but  most  of 
the  region  was  available  for  large  grants  to  speculators  or 
for  smaller  farms  to  settlers.  The  aristocrats  were  the 
first  to  benefit.  Reverend  George  Phillips,  the  minister  of 
Watertown,  was  granted  thirty  acres  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  “beginning  at  a  creek  a  little  higher  than  the 
first  pines,  and  so  upwards  towards  the  weir.”  Several  of 
the  assistants  were  treated  more  generously  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  with  grants  of  unoccupied  lands  stretching 
away  south  of  the  river.  John  Haynes,  a  resident  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  was  granted  one  thousand  acres,  including  Crystal 
Lake  and  land  extending  from  Upper  Falls  to  Institution 
Hill.  Haynes  never  occupied  the  land,  though  he  was 
governor  of  Massachusetts  the  next  year.  He  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Hooker  company  to  Connecticut,  where  he 
became  governor  of  that  colony.  Five  hundred  acres  were 
granted  to  Dudley,  Bradstreet  and  others,  but  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  appropriated  within  the  three- 
year  limit  during  which  the  grant  was  valid. 

Watertown  and  Cambridge  made  smaller  grants  to 
individuals  who  saw  an  opportunity  to  use  the  lands  for 
grazing  purposes  or  to  hold  them  for  speculation.  As 
often  happens  in  new  country  a  few  persons  started  in  to 
make  a  settlement,  taking  title  to  a  piece  of  land  and 
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putting  up  a  shelter,  but  they  were  glad  to  sell  to  the 
first  comer.  Several  such  pioneers  owned  small  farms  of 
about  eighteen  acres  each  on  the  edge  of  Newton  and 
Brighton.  Holly,  Bush,  and  others  are  mere  names  in  the 
annals,  but  apparently  they  blazed  the  path  of  settle¬ 
ment,  which  was  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  falls  of 
the  river.  There  a  grist  mill  had  been  built  on  the  Water- 
town  side  of  the  river. 

Thomas  Mayhew  of  Watertown  was  active  in  this 
development.  He  was  part  owner  of  the  mill  and  the 
weirs,  and  built  a  foot  bridge  across  the  river  at  the  falls. 
He  was  able  to  secure  a  grant  of  the  weir  lands  on  the 
south  side,  and  acquired  two  large  holdings  farther  south. 
One  of  these  contained  five  hundred  acres  south  of  the 
weir  lands  extending  to  the  region  of  Mill  Street,  the  other 
lay  between  the  Haynes  grant  and  the  river  at  Upper 
Falls. 

After  a  few  years  Mayhew  sold  his  property  in  order 
to  buy  the  island  of  Martha’s  Vineyard.  Richard  Dummer 
of  Newbury  bought  the  weir  lands  and  as  far  as  Nonantum 
Square.  Thomas  Dudley  and  Simon  Bradstreet,  who  had 
been  living  in  Ipswich,  secured  large  portions,  Bradstreet 
paying  six  cows  for  five  hundred  acres  and  the  buildings 
on  them.  Cows  were  especially  valuable  at  that  time, 
and  the  six  represented  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
in  money.  By  1640  these  transactions  had  taken  place, 
and  lands  farther  west  had  been  appropriated.  Joseph 
Cook  owned  four  hundred  acres  west  of  the  Bradstreet 
farm,  and  Samuel  Shepard  had  obtained  four  hundred 
and  eighty  acres  across  Cheesecake  Brook. 

Meanwhile  the  first  actual  occupation  of  land  for  a 
home  had  taken  place. 

It  was  in  1639  that  John  Jackson,  a  Londoner  with 
some  property,  purchased  eighteen  acres  bordering  on 
the  river  and  a  dwelling  house  from  Miles  Ives  of  Water- 
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town,  and  became  the  first  permanent  settler  of  Newton. 
His  farm  was  one  of  the  few  already  marked  out  near  the 
Brighton  line.  In  course  of  time  he  added  other  holdings, 
including  forty  acres  at  Chestnut  Hill,  a  name  then  given 
to  the  locality  of  the  original  cemetery.  John  Jackson 
cultivated  his  fertile  acres,  kept  peace  with  his  Indian 
neighbors  on  Nonantum  Hill,  served  as  deacon  of  the 
First  Church  after  its  organization,  and  gave  the  land  for 
the  first  meetinghouse  and  the  cemetery.  He  contributed 
ten  sons  and  five  daughters  to  the  future  population,  but 
his  son  Samuel  was  the  only  one  to  leave  descendants. 

Edward  Jackson,  his  brother,  was  a  nail  maker  in 
London,  but  he  soon  found  his  way  to  Nonantum,  as  the 
Indians  called  the  south  side  of  the  river.  He  bought  out 
several  of  the  pioneers  who  had  adjoining  claims  near  the 
original  farm  of  his  brother  John,  but  not  content  with 
them  he  purchased  Simon  Bradstreet’s  five  hundred  acres 
for  one  thousand  pounds.  There  near  Coldspring  Brook 
Edward  Jackson  made  his  home  in  the  house  which  Brad- 
street  had  built.  His  holdings  made  him  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Cambridge  Village,  as  the  Nonantum  country 
soon  came  to  be  called.  Edward  Jackson  proved  to  be 
the  citizen  on  whom  others  depended  to  get  things  done. 
He  was  justice  of  the  peace  and  road  commissioner,  tax 
assessor  for  parish  dues,  and  catechist  of  the  young  people. 
He  was  a  selectman  of  Cambridge,  a  deputy  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  for  seventeen  successive  years,  and  a  leader  in 
the  movement  to  make  Newton  a  separate  town.  At  his 
death  in  1 68 1  he  left  seventeen  hundred  acres  and  a  large 
family  of  descendants,  forty-four  of  whom  were  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  He  is  thought  to  have  been  the  first 
slaveholder  in  Newton,  for  at  his  death  he  provided  by 
will  for  two  menservants.  By  his  will  Edward  Jackson 
made  an  equitable  division  of  his  large  estate  among  his 
wife  and  children,  and  remembered  several  friends  with 
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books  and  spoons.  For  each  thirty-six  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren  he  set  aside  ten  shillings  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  Bible.  To  Harvard  College  he  bequeathed  a 
valuable  manuscript,  a  grant  of  four  hundred  acres  which 
he  had  received  in  Billerica,  and  all  claims  to  debts  due 
him  in  England. 

A  third  Englishman  had  found  his  way  from  London 
to  Nonantum  in  1640,  three  years  before  Edward  Jackson 
arrived.  This  was  Samuel  Hyde.  A  little  later  with  his 
brother  Jonathan  he  purchased  two  hundred  and  forty 
acres  of  land.  Samuel  Hyde  was  one  of  the  solid  citizens 
of  the  community,  became  a  deacon  of  the  church,  and 
left  an  estate  between  Nonantum  Hill  and  Mount  Ida 
which  remained  in  the  family  for  several  generations. 
Jonathan  Hyde  carried  out  many  transactions  in  real 
estate,  and  deeded  land  to  the  town  for  a  training  field  on 
the  south  side  of  the  town.  This  gift,  with  an  addition 
from  Thomas  Wiswall,  became  the  Common  at  Newton 
Centre.  He  needed  ample  lands  to  distribute  among  his 
twenty-three  children.  The  Hyde  estate  included  a  large 
part  of  Newton  Centre,  extending  from  Crystal  Lake 
about  to  Ward  Street  and  beyond  to  Bullough’s  Pond. 

John  Fuller  and  Richard  Park  were  also  among  the 
first  large  landholders.  Fuller  settled  in  the  town  from 
England  in  1644,  and  eventually  accumulated  one  thou¬ 
sand  acres  in  the  west  part  of  the  town  through  which 
ran  Cheesecake  Brook.  He  was  the  first  settler  in  Auburn- 
dale.  His  five  sons  inherited  the  tract,  and  it  was  long 
known  as  the  Fuller  Farm.  Like  Edward  Jackson  he  left 
a  numerous  progeny,  twenty-two  of  whom  helped  to  swell 
Newton’s  contribution  to  the  colonial  forces  in  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  Fuller’s  property  inventoried  £534  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  Park  came  from  the  older  part  of  Cambridge. 
He  owned  eleven  acres  on  both  sides  of  Dedham  Road, 
and  built  his  house  near  the  site  of  the  Eliot  Church. 
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After  him  Park  Street  received  its  name.  After  he  bought 
six  hundred  acres  of  the  Shepard  estate  between  the  farms 
of  Fuller  and  Edward  Jackson  he  was  the  sixth  large  land¬ 
holder  in  town.  His  farm  extended  from  the  river  south 
over  West  Newton  hill  to  the  neighborhood  of  Woodland 
Park  Hotel.  With  the  two  Jacksons  and  Samuel  Hyde  he 
belonged  to  a  committee  of  Cambridge  appointed  to  lay 
out  highways  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  On  an  early 
map  of  Newton  the  farms  of  the  Jacksons,  the  Hydes, 
Fuller  and  Park,  cover  much  the  largest  part  of  Newton, 
Newton  Centre,  Newtonville,  West  Newton  and  Auburn- 
dale.  These  six  men  located  within  the  first  ten  years  of 
settlement. 

The  early  Massachusetts  colonists  were  slow  to  wel¬ 
come  many  fellow  townsmen.  They  wished  to  have  plenty 
of  room  and  neighbors  of  their  own  religious  persuasion, 
if  they  must  have  any,  and  they  scrutinized  every  immi¬ 
grant.  In  1644  a  colonial  law  was  made  that  no  family 
should  settle  in  a  community  without  the  consent  of 
a  majority  of  the  freemen.  The  progress  of  settlement 
was  therefore  slow.  Political  and  religious  fortunes  had 
changed  also  in  England.  The  Puritans  were  occupied 
with  winning  their  cause  through  civil  war;  it  was  no 
time  for  emigrating.  Here  in  America  was  ample  room 
to  move  out  from  Boston  in  various  directions,  and  the 
Indian  country  of  Nonantum  held  no  special  attraction. 
About  1650  three  Hingham  families  settled  on  a  thou¬ 
sand  acres  in  the  Chestnut  Hill  region  in  the  easterly  part 
of  town.  Vincent  Druce  was  nearest  to  the  Brookline 
border,  next  to  him  Thomas  Hammond,  and  farther  west 
John  Parker  in  the  Waverley  Avenue  district.  Near  the 
Parker  estate  John  Ward  settled  after  he  married  Hannah 
Jackson,  the  daughter  of  Edward  Jackson.  Her  father 
turned  over  to  Ward  forty-five  acres  near  Parker’s  land  as 
his  daughter’s  dowry.  Both  Hammond  and  Ward  streets 
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are  reminders  of  these  early  settlers.  The  Wards  later 
occupied  a  building  which  had  been  constructed  in  1 66 1 
for  a  garrison  house  near  the  present  Newton  reservoir. 
It  was  so  used  during  King  Philip’s  War.  Afterward  seven 
generations  of  Wards  occupied  it.  John  Ward  was  the 
first  deputy  from  Cambridge  Village  to  the  General  Court, 
and  after  1679  he  was  selectman  for  nine  years. 

About  the  time  that  the  Hingham  families  settled  in 
Newton  three  members  of  the  Prentice  family  arrived 
from  England  and  obtained  lands  in  Virginia.  Captain 
Thomas  Prentice  later  became  military  leader  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  He  leased  the  Haynes  grant  and  owned  property 
in  his  own  right  west  of  Parker’s  holdings.  James  and 
Thomas  Prentice,  2d,  probably  brothers,  bought  five  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  land  extending  south  from  the  cemetery  to  a 
point  near  the  brook  which  now  flows  through  the  play¬ 
ground  at  Newton  Centre.  About  1660  Isaac  Williams 
bought  a  farm  of  five  hundred  acres  south  of  Richard 
Park.  He  was  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  second 
generation.  About  1664  came  John  Spring  to  live  opposite 
the  new  meetinghouse,  and  Gregory  Cook  purchased 
more  than  one  hundred  acres  between  the  Edward  Jackson 
estate  and  the  weir  lands  in  1668.  James  Trowbridge 
bought  eighty-five  acres  north  of  Bullough’s  Pond  in 
1675,  and  became  a  deacon  of  the  church  and  a  select¬ 
man.  Thomas  Wiswall  moved  from  Dorchester  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  north  part  of  the  Haynes  grant  for  himself, 
about  three  hundred  acres,  including  the  pond,  which  for 
a  long  time  was  called  Wiswall’s  Pond,  now  Crystal  Lake. 
John  Kenrick  moved  out  from  Boston  and  went  to  the 
extreme  south,  obtaining  his  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
along  the  river  beyond  the  Haynes  grant  in  the  section 
where  Kenrick  Bridge  perpetuates  his  name. 

As  a  rule  persons  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  settled 
in  America  did  not  own  large  farms.  Twenty  to  forty 
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acres  was  a  fair  average.  But  most  of  the  first  families 
which  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  Charles  River  in 
Cambridge  Village  were  families  of  substance,  and  their 
farms  were  ample  enough  to  maintain  the  numerous  chil¬ 
dren  who  were  so  useful  in  the  labor  of  the  farm  as  they 
grew  up.  Most  of  the  people  who  came  to  New  England 
were  young  people  or  in  early  middle  life,  yeomen  from 
the  countryside  and  artisans  and  traders  from  the  towns. 
They  married  young  and  were  not  afraid  of  hard  work. 
Fathers  taught  their  sons  how  to  handle  axe  and  scythe 
and  hoe,  and  mothers  were  required  by  town  ordinance  to 
teach  their  daughters  to  spin  a  given  stint  for  a  certain 
number  of  weeks.  The  whole  household  expected  to  work 
from  sun-up  to  sun-down  in  the  busy  season,  and  even 
hunting  and  fishing  were  less  a  pastime  than  part  of  the 
day’s  work. 

The  pioneers  made  clearings  when  necessary,  hewed 
with  their  axes  the  logs  for  the  first  huts,  and  planted 
their  grain  among  the  stumps  of  the  trees.  As  soon  as 
fortune  smiled  upon  them  they  replaced  the  log  huts  with 
frame  houses,  which  were  two  stories  on  the  front,  but  the 
long  roof  covered  only  a  single  story  in  the  rear.  The 
upper  story  often  projected  a  foot  beyond  the  lower  for 
weather  protection  and  defence  against  the  Indians.  For 
the  same  reason  outside  buildings  were  placed  near  the 
house.  The  house  was  built  around  a  large  chimney  of 
stone  or  brick.  The  hearth  in  the  large  living  room  was 
the  centre  of  the  family  life,  and  in  the  chimney  corner 
the  elders  and  their  children  found  rest  when  the  day’s 
task  was  done. 

All  day  every  member  of  the  family  found  occupation 
on  the  farm.  The  farmer  provided  his  own  forge,  if  he 
needed  one.  He  fashioned  his  furniture  as  well  as  his 
buildings  from  the  white  pine  of  his  forest  stand,  and  tools 
and  wagons  from  hickory  stock.  When  winter  lightened 
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toil  on  the  farm,  it  was  time  to  visit  the  woodlot  and  cut 
cord  after  cord  of  firewood  for  the  mammoth  chimney 
mouths.  Much  of  the  clothing  was  made  of  leather  for 
durability,  while  homespun  fabrics  were  spun  and  woven 
for  church  and  other  social  occasions.  Women  bore  and 
nursed  their  children,  fed  hungry  mouths  and  kept  the 
house,  washed  and  baked  and  spun  and  wove,  moulded 
candles  and  manufactured  soap,  pickled  meats  and  pre¬ 
served  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  endured  the  privations  of 
the  frontier.  In  spite  of  the  help  of  the  children  and  of 
relatives  who  lived  in  the  home  many  women  succumbed 
to  the  hardships,  and  second  and  third  wives  frequently 
were  buried  side  by  side  with  the  first  in  the  graveyards. 

The  soil  of  New  England  except  in  the  river  intervales 
was  not  fertile  enough  to  produce  large  crops  without  hard 
labor  and  generous  enrichment.  Cattle  were  kept  partly 
for  that  purpose.  They  were  brought  over  as  early  as 
room  could  be  found  for  them  on  ships  that  swarmed  with 
immigrants.  Good  breeds  were  prized.  Sheep  were  pas¬ 
tured  on  the  common  lands,  and  bounties  were  paid  for 
killing  the  wolves  which  were  numerous.  The  care  of  the 
animals,  added  to  the  physical  labor  of  moving  and  lifting 
the  soil  and  cultivating  and  harvesting  crops,  gave  to  the 
new  Americans  callous  hands  and  tired  muscles.  Much  of 
the  ground  must  be  cleared.  Trees  must  be  cut  down  and 
brush  cleared  away.  It  was  back-breaking  work  to  remove 
the  boulders  which  the  glaciers  had  strewn  over  the  land 
and  to  pile  them  into  stone  walls;  to  burn  and  pull  the 
stumps  in  the  clearings;  to  guide  primitive  ploughs  over 
rough  and  often  rocky  land.  Besides  these  handicaps  was 
the  difficulty  of  getting  good  seed  from  England,  of  adapt¬ 
ing  Old  World  grains  to  New  World  soil,  and  of  learning 
new  crops  from  the  Indians.  Indian  corn  was  the  principal 
crop  of  the  colony;  its  grains  could  be  grown  among  the 
stumps  of  the  trees.  Other  native  crops  taken  over  from 
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the  Indians  were  squashes,  pumpkins,  and  beans.  New 
England  comes  honestly  by  its  love  for  the  succulent  bean 
baked  in  the  old  Dutch  ovens.  To  preserve  the  seeds 
which  were  planted  in  the  fields  a  bounty  was  offered  for 
the  heads  of  blackbirds,  jays,  and  “gray-headed”  wood¬ 
peckers.  Settlers  learned  from  the  Indians  to  plant  a  fish 
for  fertilization  in  every  hill  of  corn,  and  the  town 
penalized  the  owner  of  a  dog  that  dug  up  and  carried  off 
such  fish.  Such  regulations  indicate  the  importance  of 
agriculture  to  the  colonists.  But  they  learned  the  value  of 
carrying  firewood,  hay,  and  vegetables  to  the  Boston  mar¬ 
ket,  and  Newton  farmers  more  than  made  both  ends  meet. 

In  the  absence  of  good  roads  and  near  neighbors 
families  were  isolated  from  one  another,  but  the  members 
of  the  same  family  lived  in  close  intimacy.  The  kitchen 
was  the  centre  of  the  colonial  household.  The  whole  family 
gathered  there  where  they  could  keep  warm  in  the  winter 
evenings;  from  there  they  went  reluctantly  to  cold  bed¬ 
rooms  when  dozing  by  the  hearth  fire  was  not  enough. 
Even  by  firelight  their  tired  hands  busied  themselves  with 
homely  tasks,  and  cider  was  on  tap  after  the  importation 
of  nursery  stock  made  apple  culture  possible.  Hard  and 
unremitting  toil  did  not  oil  the  machinery  of  family  life, 
and  sometimes  that  life  was  unhappy,  sometimes  undis¬ 
ciplined.  But  to  the  Puritan  life  was  meant  to  be  disci¬ 
pline  and  stern  struggle.  There  was  little  time  for  relaxa¬ 
tion,  except  as  one  found  it  in  the  jug  of  hard  cider  or  rum, 
and  that  lacked  the  flavor  of  social  fellowship  until  the  inns 
were  established.  Then  the  ordinaries  had  to  be  regulated 
rigorously  to  keep  them  orderly  and  their  habitual  cus¬ 
tomers  reasonably  sober. 

The  scattered  families  of  Cambridge  Village  depended 
on  the  older  village  by  Harvard  Square  for  their  social 
institutions.  Local  government  centered  there,  the  church 
was  there,  and  the  only  schools  for  decades  were  there. 
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The  first  provision  for  local  need  at  the  Village  was  a  grist¬ 
mill,  then  a  sawmill.  Until  then,  unless  one  went  out  of 
town,  it  was  necessary  to  use  hand  mortars  for  grain  and  to 
fashion  lumber  by  hewing  with  the  axe,  but  such  proc¬ 
esses  were  slow  and  tiresome.  The  presence  of  water 
power  in  the  river  and  on  the  brooks  invited  the  erection 
of  mills.  The  first  gristmill  in  Newton  was  built  by  Lieut. 
John  Spring  on  Coldspring  Brook  near  Bullough’s  Pond. 
The  owner  had  been  living  in  Watertown  for  thirty  years, 
but  in  1644  he  settled  in  Newton  opposite  the  old  ceme¬ 
tery,  and  his  farm  extended  back  westerly  to  the  brook. 
John  Spring  was  a  substantial  citizen.  He  not  only  ground 
the  grain  of  the  farmers,  but  he  held  town  offices  and  was 
representative  to  the  General  Court.  It  is  supposed  that 
he  gave  the  land  for  the  second  meetinghouse,  which  was 
across  the  road  from  the  cemetery  near  Spring’s  house. 
In  imagination  one  can  see  the  Jackson  and  Hyde  boys 
riding  the  horse  path  along  the  Dedham  Road  with  sacks 
of  corn  slung  over  the  backs  of  the  horses,  turning  off  near 
the  cemetery  at  Mill  Lane,  and  finding  at  the  mill  Joe 
Fuller  and  Tom  Park  from  the  west  farms.  It  is  even 
possible  that  all  of  them  found  time  for  a  dip  in  the  old 
swimming  hole  before  their  return. 

The  first  sawmill  was  in  another  part  of  town.  East 
of  the  present  Dudley  Road  not  far  from  Baldpate  Hill 
was  a  tract  of  moist  woodland  which  even  into  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  was  a  resort  for  bears  and  smaller  game. 
In  that  vicinity  Erosamon  Drew  of  Brookline  bought 
sixty-four  acres  in  1683  and  at  the  Brookline  boundary  on 
Palmer  Brook  which  flows  from  Hammond’s  Pond  through 
the  Great  Meadow,  he  built  a  sawmill  which  supplied 
lumber  for  the  whole  district.  Drew  made  another  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  public  with  huckleberry  wine  of  home 
manufacture,  which  attracted  customers  and  gave  his 
house  the  name  of  Huckleberry  Tavern. 
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The  church  was  more  important  than  sawmill  or  grist¬ 
mill  to  men  and  women  who  thought  of  themselves  as  souls 
rather  than  bodies,  and  the  year  that  John  Spring  built 
his  house  opposite  the  site  of  the  old  cemetery,  the  Village 
people  erected  a  meetinghouse  of  their  own  and  planned 
for  the  graveyard  around  it.  Religion  was  a  prime  factor 
in  Puritan  colonization,  and  next  after  making  a  living  it 
was  the  chief  interest  of  the  people.  Most  of  the  early 
settlers  clustered  in  villages  about  the  meetinghouse,  and 
even  those  who  were  scattered  on  the  farms  were  required 
by  colonial  law  to  observe  the  Sabbath  strictly  from  sun¬ 
down  on  Saturday  evening,  and  to  attend  church  for  long 
and  tedious  hours,  even  in  fireless  meetinghouses  in  the 
dead  of  winter.  The  religion  of  the  Puritans,  like  their 
meetinghouses,  could  hardly  be  called  comfortable,  and 
the  psychological  effect  could  hardly  be  heartening.  But 
the  Puritan  believed  in  the  sovereign  will  of  God  and  the 
responsibility  of  man  to  conduct  his  life  properly.  He 
prized  repentance  of  sin  as  good  for  the  soul,  and  he  did 
not  expect  to  enjoy  his  religion  as  a  modern  man  would 
think  of  enjoyment.  He  insisted  on  high  moral  standards 
for  himself  and  his  children,  and  while  they  were  cate¬ 
chized  and  disciplined  at  home  he  was  subject  to  discipline 
in  the  church. 

In  old  England  every  town  had  its  parish  church,  and 
every  person  in  the  community  was  as  much  identified 
with  the  church  as  with  the  town.  The  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  the  custodian  of  religion  as  the  state  was  the  cus¬ 
todian  of  life  and  property.  Only  a  few  persons  like  the 
Pilgrims  had  ventured  to  separate  from  the  Church  of 
England  and  organize  their  independent  congregations, 
establishing  the  Congregational  principle  that  only  spirit¬ 
ually  worthy  persons  should  be  admitted  to  church  mem¬ 
bership.  The  Puritans  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony 
had  conformed  to  the  established  religion  in  England,  and 
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when  they  came  to  New  England  they  brought  with  them 
the  idea  of  the  close  relation  of  church  and  state.  They 
did  organize  separate  congregations  of  a  Congregational 
sort  after  the  Pilgrim  pattern,  but  they  could  not  accept 
the  principle  of  Roger  Williams  that  church  and  state 
should  be  entirely  separate.  They  made  Congregation¬ 
alism  the  legal  pattern  of  colonial  religion,  and  gave  full 
citizenship  to  members  of  Congregational  churches  only. 
For  several  decades  they  would  not  permit  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  any  other  churches.  As  at  home  in  England  they 
expected  every  town  to  have  its  church,  and  they  con¬ 
sidered  parish  affairs  in  town  meetings.  The  General 
Court  exercised  authority  over  the  churches  as  over  the 
towns. 

A  church  had  been  organized  promptly  in  the  pali¬ 
saded  town  of  Cambridge,  and  when  families  settled  south 
of  the  river  they  still  attended  church  in  that  village. 
Jacksons  and  Prentices,  Hydes  and  Fullers,  rode  horse¬ 
back  or  tramped  with  the  youngsters  the  necessary  miles. 
As  settlement  increased  south  of  the  river  a  sentiment 
grew  for  a  separate  precinct  of  the  town  with  its  own 
church.  In  1656  the  people  were  meeting  for  worship  in 
the  house  of  Edward  Jackson,  and  they  asked  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  church  to  remit  their  parish  taxes,  since  they  lived 
at  a  distance  and  expected  soon  to  organize  a  church  of 
their  own.  When  Cambridge  refused  to  grant  the  request, 
the  people  of  the  Village  appealed  unsuccessfully  to  the 
General  Court,  but  they  were  determined  to  have  their 
own  place  of  worship,  and  about  the  year  1660  they  erected 
a  meetinghouse  on  the  land  given  by  John  Jackson.  Then 
the  Court  freed  those  who  lived  four  miles  from  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  meetinghouse  from  paying  rates  to  the  Cambridge 
church. 

In  1664  about  forty  men  and  as  many  women  became 
the  charter  members  of  the  new  church  in  Cambridge  Vil- 
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lage.  They  represented  a  constituency  of  about  thirty  fam¬ 
ilies.  According  to  Congregational  principles  the  church 
had  the  right  to  choose  its  own  minister,  deacons  and  rul¬ 
ing  elder.  The  church  invited  John  Eliot,  Jr.  to  be  its 
first  minister.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Roxbury  divine  who 
had  been  a  pioneer  missionary  to  the  Indians  on  Nonan- 
tum  Hill  and  elsewhere.  The  son  had  graduated  from 
Harvard  and  had  assisted  his  father  in  his  missionary 
labors.  He  gave  promise  of  satisfying  the  needs  of  the 
Newton  congregation  and  he  was  ordained  by  the  church 
on  the  same  day  that  the  organization  was  completed. 
His  father  and  Reverend  Richard  Mather  of  Dorchester, 
one  of  the  leading  ministers  of  the  colony,  assisted  in  the 
ordination  services.  The  church  selected  for  its  ruling 
elder  Thomas  Wiswall,  who  recently  had  come  from  Dor¬ 
chester  and  settled  in  the  south  part  of  town.  His  func¬ 
tion  was  a  disciplinary  one,  and  it  was  important  because 
church  discipline  was  regarded  by  the  Puritans  as  of  the 
highest  importance.  For  its  first  deacons  the  church 
selected  John  Jackson,  its  benefactor,  and  Samuel  Hyde. 

The  original  meetinghouse  disappeared  long  since, 
but  a  simple  shaft  was  erected  in  1852  to  mark  its  site. 
Around  it  lies  God’s  acre,  where  one  after  another  of  the 
early  settlers  were  borne  to  their  long  home.  In  spite  of 
hard  labor  and  rigorous  climate  and  the  necessity  of  adjust¬ 
ment  to  different  conditions  of  life  from  those  to  which 
they  were  accustomed,  most  of  the  settlers  of  Newton 
lived  to  old  age.  Eleven  of  the  first  eighteen  lived  to 
seventy-five  years  or  more.  John  Fuller,  the  fourth  settler, 
died  in  1698  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-seven. 

The  first  burials  were  those  of  the  young  minister  and 
his  wife.  The  church  had  expected  to  strike  its  roots 
deeply  and  to  grow  in  strength  during  the  years  of  its 
first  pastor’s  life.  But  he  had  preached  the  Fast  Day  ser¬ 
mon  in  Cambridge,  and  had  taken  a  cold  which  resulted 
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in  a  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  His  death  followed  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  pastorate.  The  church  felt  the  loss 
keenly.  It  became  disheartened  and  divided  in  sentiment, 
and  several  years  passed  before  it  could  decide  on  a  new 
minister.  When  a  young  man  settled  over  a  parish  it  was 
expected  that  he  would  remain  for  life,  and  it  was  an 
important  matter  to  select  the  right  man.  Elder  Wiswall 
exercised  his  disciplinary  office  but  he  could  not  stop  the 
dissension.  Ecclesiastical  councils  of  friendly  churches  and 
even  the  General  Court  took  a  hand.  Pulpit  supplies  had 
to  sue  for  their  pay,  so  great  was  the  confusion  and  dis¬ 
cord.  At  length  Reverend  Nehemiah  Hobart  was  invited 
to  the  pastorate,  and  he  restored  harmony  and  remained 
with  the  church  for  forty  years. 

The  state,  which  was  so  closely  allied  with  the  church, 
kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  colonists.  When  the  welfare 
of  the  infant  colony  depended  so  much  on  individual  con¬ 
duct,  social  discipline  was  necessary.  The  charter  gave 
the  citizens  of  the  colony  power  as  stockholders  of  the 
Company  to  choose  officials.  Control  was  vested  in  a 
governor  and  court  of  assistants.  When  settlement  began 
the  scattered  colonists  could  not  meet  together,  and  the 
assistants  promptly  voted  that  every  town  should  dele¬ 
gate  two  or  three  persons  to  confer  about  taxation,  and 
within  a  few  years  the  representatives  of  the  towns  had 
become  the  General  Court,  or  legislature,  of  the  colony. 

It  was  the  General  Court  which  restricted  the  suffrage 
to  Congregational  church  members.  It  was  the  General 
Court  which  required  the  minister  to  read  the  Sunday 
laws  to  his  congregation  twice  a  year,  while  the  town  offi¬ 
cials  appointed  an  inspector  for  every  ten  families  to  see 
that  the  law  was  obeyed.  Any  persons  who  were  noisy 
on  the  Sabbath  were  to  be  carried  to  Boston  or  to  the 
county  seat  and  put  into  the  cage  in  the  market  place 
pending  trial.  The  General  Court  in  1634  forbade  any 
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person  to  take  tobacco  publicly,  or  privately  before  stran¬ 
gers,  under  penalty  of  eleven  shillings.  Three  years  later  it 
was  ordered  that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to  sell  cakes 
and  buns  except  at  funerals  and  weddings. 

Every  community  had  a  town  government  of  its  own 
for  the  management  of  local  affairs.  The  bounds  of  the 
town  were  marked  out  by  the  General  Court;  no  new  town 
could  be  admitted  to  the  body  politic  without  the  consent 
of  the  Court.  Town  government  was  administered  by 
several  selectmen,  usually  men  of  experience  and  reli¬ 
ability  resident  in  the  community,  who  were  the  general 
managers  of  town  affairs.  Less  important  officials  also 
were  elected  at  an  annual  town  meeting  held  in  the  spring, 
one  or  more  constables  to  keep  order,  and  poundkeepers 
to  arrest  stray  cattle  and  put  them  in  the  pound,  where 
their  owners  could  recover  them.  Regular  town  meetings 
were  held  monthly  when  the  voters  gathered  at  half  past 
eleven  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  lunched  at  public  expense 
on  an  eightpenny  meal,  and  attended  to  current  exi¬ 
gencies.  Absentees  lost  their  dinner  and  were  fined  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  wine,  and  none  were  permitted  to  leave  the  meeting. 

Since  the  people  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  which 
soon  was  called  Cambridge  Village,  were  within  the  bounds 
of  the  town  of  Cambridge,  they  were  subject  to  its  juris¬ 
diction.  But  the  Village  people  received  recognition  when 
Edward  Jackson  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  delegates  of  the 
town  to  the  General  Court,  and  at  one  time  he  was  one  of 
the  selectmen.  Eleven  years  after  a  separate  parish  had 
been  organized,  Edward  Jackson,  with  his  brother  John, 
instigated  a  movement  in  1672  to  set  off  the  Village  as  a 
separate  town.  The  spirit  of  local  independence  led  to 
many  such  divisions  of  town  as  population  increased,  and 
Jackson,  who  often  acted  as  land  surveyor,  was  sure  that 
the  district  would  grow  populous,  and  he  believed  that  it 
was  to  the  advantage  of  the  south  side  that  the  people 
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should  have  their  own  local  government.  Cambridge  was 
reluctant  to  lose  the  Village,  and  in  1673  the  General 
Court  judged  it  advisable  that  the  Village  should  elect  one 
constable  and  three  selectmen  of  its  own  number  every 
year,  but  continue  to  pay  taxes  as  a  part  of  Cambridge 
for  school,  bridge  and  deputy  expenses.  The  Village 
contributed  to  the  expense  of  the  great  bridge  which 
connected  Cambridge  with  Brighton. 

This  precinct  arrangement  did  not  suit  theVillage,  and 
the  people  petitioned  the  Court  again  in  1678,  objecting 
to  certain  taxes  and  complaining  that  they  needed  a  local 
school.  Cambridge  protested,  but  the  process  of  separa¬ 
tion  was  carried  out  gradually.  A  town  meeting  was  held 
by  the  Village  in  1679  and  a  board  of  selectmen  and  a 
constable  were  elected,  but  Cambridge  continued  to  keep 
its  jurisdiction  until  in  1688  the  Court  required  Cam¬ 
bridge  to  show  cause  why  the  Village  should  not  be  com¬ 
pletely  independent.  The  selectmen  of  both  reached  an 
agreement  that  in  lieu  of  certain  past  obligations  the  sum 
of  five  pounds  in  merchantable  corn  should  be  paid  by  the 
Village  “in  full  satisfaction  of  all  dues  and  demands  .  .  . 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  eleventh  of  June, 
1688,’’  with  an  understanding  that  Cambridge  people 
should  have  free  use  of  the  highway  from  the  Village  meet¬ 
inghouse  to  the  Falls.  Then  on  December  4,  1688,  the 
Court  declared  the  Village  independent.  Without  any 
explicit  authority  the  people  generally  spoke  of  the  new 
town  as  New  Cambridge  and  so  wrote  it  into  their  deeds, 
but  in  1691  the  General  Court  on  petition  from  the  Village 
ordered  that  the  future  name  of  the  town  should  be  New¬ 
town,  a  name  which  Cambridge  had  long  since  ceased  to 
use.  For  convenience  it  became  customary  to  use  the 
shortened  form  of  Newton,  and  after  1766  it  was  so  written 
in  the  town  records. 

When  Newton  became  a  separate  town  its  area  was 
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about  thirteen  thousand  acres.  The  river  formed  a  natural 
boundary  from  Brighton  at  one  end  to  the  Dedham  bounds 
on  the  other.  At  least  sixty  families  were  living  in  the  new 
town,  nearly  all  of  them  original  settlers  or  their  sons  and 
daughters.  The  principal  occupation  was  still  farming, 
but  craftsmen  were  to  be  found  among  their  number. 
Isaac  Beach,  a  carpenter,  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
petition  for  secession.  John  Wilson,  a  wheelwright,  lived 
near  the  Roxbury  line,  and  John  Mirick,  a  turner,  was  in 
the  east  part  of  the  town. 

The  principal  settlements  were  in  the  north  part  of 
town,  extending  south  from  the  river,  and  in  the  region  of 
Oak  Hill.  The  roads  were  most  convenient  in  these  local¬ 
ities,  and  the  necessary  mills  were  within  reach.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  roads  was  one  of  the  earliest  tasks  of  the  settle¬ 
ments.  The  Indians  had  their  cross-country  trails,  and 
paths  connected  one  farm  with  another,  but  farmers 
needed  roads  to  go  to  meeting  and  to  mill.  Back  in  1653 
the  town  of  Cambridge  had  appointed  Edward  Jackson 
and  two  other  citizens  to  lay  out  necessary  highways  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  during  the  next  thirty-five 
years  several  roads  were  projected.  The  Roxbury  Road, 
which  connected  Roxbury  with  Watertown,  was  most  con¬ 
venient  for  getting  to  the  Watertown  mill,  and  the  earliest 
houses  were  built  there.  The  Dedham  Road  was  the  con¬ 
necting  link  from  the  Roxbury  Road  at  the  point  of 
Nonantum  Square  to  Newton  Centre  and  beyond,  the 
route  of  the  present  street.  The  main  crossroad  was  the 
Sherborn  Road,  which  ran  from  the  Brookline  boundary 
past  Hammond’s  Pond  to  the  south  of  Wiswall’s  Pond, 
where  it  coincided  with  the  Dedham  Road  for  a  time  and 
then  diverged  toward  Lower  Falls,  where  it  crossed  the 
river  at  a  “wading  place.” 

After  Newton  became  an  independent  town  it  resur¬ 
veyed  the  old  roads  and  made  new  ones.  Besides  the  main 
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thoroughfares,  which  at  best  were  only  rude  country  roads, 
deep  with  snow  and  mud  much  of  the  year,  were  less 
important  ways  across  country.  After  the  meetinghouse 
had  been  located,  Cotton  and  Mill  Streets  were  necessary 
for  access  from  east  and  west.  The  Natick  Road  passed 
through  Edward  Jackson’s  farm  and  a  branch  of  it  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Fuller  farm.  Similarly  the  present  Ded¬ 
ham  Road  turned  southeast  from  the  South  Burying 
Ground  and  gave  access  to  Oak  Hill,  with  a  branch  to  the 
Kenrick  farm.  Pound  Lane  followed  the  course  of  Cypress 
Street  under  Institution  Hill,  with  a  cattle  pound  at 
the  corner  where  the  Newton  Centre  Unitarian  Church 
stands. 

Before  Newton  became  a  separate  town  the  Indians 
had  removed  elsewhere,  but  from  the  beginning  of  settle¬ 
ment  the  English  colonists  had  to  take  the  Indians  into 
their  reckoning.  It  was  an  Indian  who  met  the  first  ex¬ 
plorers  on  the  river  and  advised  them  to  choose  their 
friends  carefully.  It  was  the  Nonantum  Indians  who  lived 
as  neighbors  to  the  first  settlers.  The  Indians  first  lived 
near  the  river,  as  Indian  relics  indicate.  In  1858  the  skel¬ 
eton  of  an  Indian  was  found  buried  in  a  sitting  posture 
facing  east  down  the  river,  and  near  by  was  an  Indian 
totem  and  other  belongings.  But  soon  they  made  a  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  slope  of  Nonantum  Hill.  Swept  though  the 
country  had  been  by  an  epidemic  which  carried  off  so 
much  of  the  Indian  population,  the  red  men  were  a  menace 
to  the  security  of  the  settlements.  In  times  of  peace  the 
colonists  dickered  with  Waban,  the  Indian  headman,  over 
the  pasturage  of  cattle.  In  times  of  danger  they  built  a 
blockhouse  or  two  as  a  precaution  against  an  Indian  out¬ 
break.  There  were  two  possible  methods  of  dealing  with 
them.  They  could  be  exterminated  by  warfare,  as  the 
Pequots  in  southeastern  Connecticut  were  wiped  out  by  a 
colonial  expedition,  or  they  could  be  conciliated  as  they 
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were  at  Plymouth  and  Providence,  and  christianized  and 
civilized  by  the  patient  efforts  of  missionaries. 

It  was  the  peaceful  course  which  appealed  to  John 
Eliot,  the  minister  at  Roxbury,  before  the  Massachusetts 
colony  was  twenty  years  old.  Patiently  he  learned  the 
Indian  language  through  interpreters  and  visited  the 
Indians  in  their  wigwams.  He  stayed  a  week  with  Waban 
in  his  lodge  by  the  river.  When  he  was  satisfied  that  he 
could  preach  to  them  in  their  own  tongue  he  went  with 
three  companions  to  the  Indian  village  and  unfolded  the 
English  conception  of  religion.  It  was  late  in  October, 
1646,  that  he  sent  word  that  he  would  visit  the  Indians  at 
Nonantum,  and  they  gave  him  a  glad  welcome.  The  story 
of  the  valley  of  dry  bones  as  described  by  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  prophet  Ezekiel  seemed  to  the  preacher  to  fit  their 
benighted  condition,  and  he  spoke  to  his  audience  for 
more  than  an  hour  on  natural  and  revealed  religion.  By 
an  open  forum  method  minister  and  audience  quizzed  one 
another,  and  after  three  hours  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
for  two  weeks. 

On  a  second  visit  Eliot  found  other  Indians  from  out¬ 
side  Nonantum  waiting  to  hear  his  gospel.  A  revival 
broke  out  with  Waban  as  the  first  convert,  and  Indians 
from  other  places  came  to  live  at  Nonantum  in  order  to  be 
within  range  of  the  movement.  There  the  Indians  adopted 
more  civilized  ways  of  living  from  the  white  men.  They 
found  that  the  settlers  would  buy  wild  grapes  and  berries, 
fish  and  poultry;  that  it  was  profitable  to  manufacture 
small  wares  such  as  baskets  and  brooms,  and  that  at  sea¬ 
sons  of  sowing  and  harvest  they  might  earn  money  work¬ 
ing  in  the  fields.  Thus  the  Nonantum  Indians  became  one 
of  the  “praying  villages”  of  eastern  Massachusetts.  Eliot 
was  encouraged  to  go  farther  afield,  and  interest  in  Indian 
missions  was  aroused  in  England,  where  Parliament 
appointed  a  committee  in  aid  and  provided  for  subscrip- 
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tions  among  the  church  people  of  England  and  Wales.  The 
result  of  Eliot’s  efforts  was  the  adherence  of  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  New  England  Indians  to  Christianity.  The 
Indians  wished  their  children  to  have  Christian  education, 
and  nearly  forty  native  preachers  were  in  the  praying  vil¬ 
lages.  Eliot  translated  the  Bible  into  the  Indian  language, 
a  useful  task  then,  though  no  one  can  translate  it  now. 

It  is  doubtful  if  special  grants  of  land  were  made  to 
the  Indians  at  Nonantum,  but  the  town  of  Dorchester 
gave  them  several  thousand  acres  of  land  at  Ponkapoag 
in  1657,  and  Natick,  the  “place  of  hills,’’  was  granted  by 
Dedham  to  the  Christian  Indians  in  1650. 

Misunderstandings  and  hostility  were  certain  to  arise 
after  a  time  between  the  colonists  and  the  Indians,  for  the 
white  men  had  taken  possession  of  lands  which  the  Indians 
had  not  expected  to  lose  permanently,  and  the  red  men 
saw  themselves  in  danger  of  being  crowded  out  altogether. 
Growing  discontent  made  them  rally  about  Philip,  chief 
of  the  Narragansetts,  when  he  took  up  arms  against  the 
colonists  in  1675.  Measures  were  taken  at  once  to  protect 
the  settlers  and  the  Christian  Indians.  The  Natick 
Indians  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  were  sent  to  Deer 
Island  in  Boston  Harbor  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Prentice  of  Newton,  and  the  colonial  treasurer  was  to  see 
that  they  were  provided  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  Cap¬ 
tain  Prentice  was  charged  also  with  sending  out  three 
Indians  who  had  come  in  from  Natick  to  bring  in  or 
destroy  those  who  were  unfriendly,  and  to  reward  the 
three  if  they  should  bring  in  any  sachems.  The  General 
Court  directed  the  towns  to  provide  fortifications,  to  gar¬ 
rison  them  by  the  citizens  in  time  of  special  danger,  and  to 
distribute  arms  for  that  purpose.  The  town  of  Newton 
escaped  attack,  but  a  number  of  the  citizens  served  in 
the  war. 

Just  before  King  Philip’s  War  Capt.  Thomas  Prentice 
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bought  eighty-five  acres  of  land  in  the  east  part  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  Village,  where  he  made  his  home  for  half  a  century. 
He  was  among  the  most  vigorous  defenders  of  the  colony 
during  the  Indian  hostilities.  He  led  a  troop  of  horse, 
consisting  of  twenty  men  from  the  Village  and  twenty- 
one  from  Dedham,  against  Philip  at  Mount  Hope,  having 
several  brushes  with  the  Indians  on  the  way.  Six  months 
later  Prentice  held  similar  command  of  a  larger  force 
against  the  Narragansetts,  and  he  distinguished  himself 
by  burning  one  hundred  and  fifty  wigwams,  killing  ten  of 
the  Indians  and  capturing  more  than  fifty.  The  next  spring 
he  and  six  others  helped  to  beat  off  the  Indians  who  had 
attacked  the  town  of  Sudbury.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he 
kept  several  of  the  Indians  on  parole  at  his  house  in 
Newton,  and  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  friendly 
Indians  so  far  that  they  wished  to  have  him  as  their 
general  magistrate  and  adviser  after  the  death  of  Gookin. 
John  Druce  was  a  villager  of  Prentice’s  troop  who  was 
mortally  wounded  at  Swansea  on  the  first  expedition. 
Edward  Jackson,  son  of  Deacon  John  Jackson,  was  killed 
in  the  Indian  attack  on  Medfield. 

Scarcely  was  King  Philip’s  War  over  before  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  towns  were  disturbed  by  the  revocation  of  the 
original  charter  of  the  colony.  The  people  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  had  been  entrusted  with  self-government,  even  to 
the  extent  of  choosing  the  governor  of  the  colony  as  well 
as  their  own  representatives  to  the  General  Court.  But 
they  had  been  inhospitable  to  persons  who  would  not  con¬ 
form  strictly  to  their  standards,  and  many  complaints 
had  gone  to  England.  Colonies  that  had  been  organized 
in  the  South,  like  the  Carolinas,  did  not  have  such  privi¬ 
leges,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II  it 
was  decided  to  revoke  the  Massachusetts  charter.  With 
it  fell  the  choice  of  governor  by  the  people.  Sir  Edmund 
Andros  was  sent  overseas  as  royal  governor,  and  friction 
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with  the  Puritan  colonists  soon  developed.  Taxes  were 
increased.  All  estates,  both  real  and  personal,  were  taxed 
a  penny  in  the  pound  besides  a  poll  tax.  New  land  titles 
required  heavy  fees.  A  penny  a  pound  was  levied  on  all 
imported  goods,  upon  which  the  colonists  depended  when 
there  were  almost  no  American  manufactures.  And  an 
excise  tax  on  liquors,  when  everybody  imbibed,  brought 
remonstrances  from  town  after  town.  Because  the  people 
were  inclined  to  raise  grievances  at  town  meetings,  such 
meetings  were  forbidden  to  be  held  more  than  once  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

Fortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  colony  the  Andros 
regime  had  scarcely  begun  when  the  revolution  of  1688 
occurred  in  England.  James  II  ceased  to  be  king,  and  the 
government  of  Andros  came  to  an  end  in  Massachusetts. 
When  news  of  the  revolution  reached  America,  Andros 
was  imprisoned,  and  two  delegates  from  each  town  met 
to  decide  what  course  should  be  adopted  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  colony.  It  was  voted  that  the  old  charter 
ought  to  be  restored.  It  was  then  that  the  citizens  of 
Newton  met  and  resolved  that  the  old  forms  should  be 
restored,  and  that  the  General  Court  should  try  to  recover 
its  earlier  privileges.  They  also  favored  the  extension  of 
the  suffrage  to  persons  of  “an  honest  conversation  and  a 
competent  estate.” 

A  second  charter  was  granted  to  Massachusetts  in 
1691,  which  removed  the  grasp  of  the  Massachusetts  theo¬ 
cratic  leaders  and  kept  the  appointment  of  governor  in 
the  hands  of  the  king.  Otherwise  the  people  recovered 
most  of  their  former  liberties.  The  new  charter  confirmed 
the  land  titles  of  the  settlers.  The  town  system  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  providing  for  representation  through  two  dele¬ 
gates  from  each  in  the  General  Court.  The  provincial 
government  continued  to  exercise  the  right  of  oversight 
over  each  community.  In  1692  a  colonial  law  provided 
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for  annual  town  elections  in  the  month  of  March,  when 
selectmen,  overseers  of  the  poor,  assessors,  constables, 
and  lesser  officers  were  to  be  chosen.  The  suffrage  was 
restricted  to  those  who  possessed  an  estate  of  at  least 
twenty  pounds. 

The  year  1688  marked  the  end  of  a  period  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Newton,  as  it  did  in  the  history  of  the  mother 
country.  In  England  the  Stuart  aristocracy  gave  way  to 
constitutional  government,  by  which  the  representatives 
of  the  people  had  an  ever  growing  power  to  exercise 
authority.  Across  the  sea  the  people  of  Newton  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  were  free  from  leading  strings.  It  was  their  priv¬ 
ilege  to  try  their  own  experiments  locally,  and  to  be 
represented  by  their  own  delegates  in  the  colonial  legisla¬ 
ture.  Fifty  years  had  passed  since  John  Jackson  made  his 
home  by  the  winding  Charles.  The  first  settlers  had  lived 
their  pioneer  days  and  nearly  all  had  passed  peacefully  on, 
resting  at  length  in  the  little  cemetery  hard  by  the  meet¬ 
inghouse.  They  had  lived  conscientiously,  if  not  perfectly, 
and  they  had  died  like  good  Puritans  in  the  firm  belief 
that  the  star  which  had  its  earthly  setting  would  rise  afar 
above  another  horizon.  Their  works  remained  as  the 
foundation  of  a  town  which  was  to  grow  slowly  but  steadily 
to  an  enviable  position  in  the  old  Commonwealth. 
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The  history  of  Newton  before  the  Revolution  is  a 
story  of  peaceful  development  unmarred  by  Indian  mas¬ 
sacre,  pestilence,  or  disaster  of  any  kind.  The  town  grew 
steadily  in  peculation,  partly  by  the  advent  of  new  citi¬ 
zens.  A  few  persons  moved  away  to  keep  pace  with  the 
advancing  frontier,  and  a  few  others  preferred  the  business 
opportunities  of  Boston,  but  more  families  were  continu¬ 
ally  coming  into  town,  buying  portions  of  the  larger  farms, 
and  carving  out  smaller  ones  for  themselves.  The  Jack- 
sons  and  Hydes  made  money  by  the  sale  of  lands  in  this 
way.  More  than  fifty  new  houses  were  built  in  the  half 
century  following  the  year  1700. 

Population  increased  even  more  rapidly  by  the  excess 
of  births  over  deaths  in  the  resident  families.  Large  fam¬ 
ilies  of  children  were  the  rule,  and  there  were  instances  of 
some  whose  contributions  to  the  growth  of  the  town  were 
excessive.  Goody  Davis  of  Oak  Hill,  who  cultivated  her 
own  land  when  she  was  more  than  a  hundred  years  old 
and  claimed  to  be  one  hundred  and  sixteen  when  she  died, 
left  forty-five  grandchildren,  two  hundred  great-grand¬ 
children,  and  eight  hundred  of  the  fourth  generation.  It 
was  customary  to  divide  an  estate  among  the  children, 
with  a  premium  for  the  oldest  son  and  provision  for  the 
widow.  It  often  happened  that  a  man  owned  real  estate 
in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  in  that  case  he  might 
have  a  farm  to  leave  to  each  of  his  children.  As  an  example 
of  what  was  occurring  it  is  instructive  to  note  the  division 
of  part  of  the  extensive  property  of  Edward  Jackson.  He 
gave  thirty  acres  to  Reverend  Nehemiah  Hobart,  the 
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minister  who  married  his  daughter.  To  his  eldest  son 
Jonathan  he  distributed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  but 
Jonathan  preferred  to  settle  in  Boston,  and  sold  the 
property.  To  his  son  Sebas  the  father  left  a  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  with  the  homestead.  Sebas  in  turn,  when  he 
made  his  will,  bequeathed  sixty  acres  to  his  oldest  son 
Edward,  and  left  the  remainder  to  be  divided  among  his 
three  other  sons.  His  widow  was  to  enjoy  the  estate  dur¬ 
ing  her  lifetime;  if  she  married  again  she  was  to  have  the 
west  end  of  the  house,  a  small  orchard  in  the  rear,  and 
firewood  and  five  pounds  yearly. 

Such  division  of  property  resulted  in  smaller  farms 
and  necessitated  more  intensive  cultivation  in  many  cases. 
More  woodland  was  cleared  and  laid  down  to  grass  or  cul¬ 
tivated  for  grain  and  vegetables.  Yet  a  generous  woodlot 
was  needed  to  feed  the  wide-mouthed  chimneys  which 
were  so  essential  in  the  New  England  climate.  Every 
farm  offered  for  sale  included  a  certain  number  of  acres 
of  woodland,  or  it  was  scarcely  salable.  As  property 
increased  in  value,  more  comforts  were  available  and  the 
monotony  of  life  was  less  depressing.  There  was  a  little 
more  for  relaxation,  a  little  less  sense  of  the  sternness  of 
life.  But  the  struggle  for  existence  made  every  one  ten¬ 
acious  of  his  property  rights  and  conservative  regarding 
expenditures,  whether  private  or  public. 

For  this  reason  inheritances  sometimes  caused  family 
disputes.  Two  sons  of  Sebas  Jackson,  Edward  the  oldest 
and  Joseph  the  youngest,  went  to  law  over  the  division  of 
the  property  of  their  brother  Jonathan,  who  was  lost  at 
sea.  Joseph  learned  so  much  law  as  a  result  of  his  quarrel 
that  he  was  called  a  quack  lawyer.  He  had  a  local  reputa¬ 
tion  for  raising  honeybees,  and  was  generous  with  his 
neighbors  in  honey  time,  treating  them  with  bread  spread 
with  honey  and  butter  and  with  cider  to  add  to  the  delec¬ 
tation.  Edward  Jackson’s  family  suffered  eclipse  through 
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Capt.  Samuel  Jackson,  who  lived  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  pulled  down  the  house  which  had  been  built  by 
his  great-grandfather,  erected  a  mansion  where  he  in¬ 
dulged  his  fondness  for  good  wines,  and  through  his  idle¬ 
ness  and  intemperance  so  permitted  the  property  to  go  to 
pieces  that  he  and  his  wife  came  on  the  town  for  partial 
support  in  their  declining  years.  So  near  were  wealth  and 
poverty  when  Puritan  thrift  and  self-control  were  removed. 
A  similar  fate  befell  Captain  John  of  the  other  Jackson 
line.  One  of  the  best  known  and  respected  of  all  Newton 
families  was  that  of  Deacon  John  Jackson,  the  first  settler. 
His  son  Abraham  added  to  his  father’s  fortune  and  mar¬ 
ried  a  well-to-do  wife  from  Watertown.  He  increased  his 
father’s  gift  of  land  to  the  cemetery.  Captain  John  Jackson 
inherited  their  name  and  fortune  and  lived  with  far  more 
ostentation  than  Puritan  ancestry  in  New  England  would 
readily  justify,  with  slaves  at  his  command  and  abund¬ 
ance  of  goods.  His  mansion  was  located  near  the  foot  of 
Waverley  Avenue,  and  it  stood  until  it  was  pulled  down 
in  1833.  The  captain  enjoyed  the  most  conspicuous  seat 
in  the  meetinghouse  because  of  his  wealth  and  his  family 
distinction.  But  he  wasted  much  of  his  property,  and 
after  his  death  the  estate  was  broken  up.  In  spite  of  these 
individual  failures  the  Jackson  family  continued  to  keep 
the  respect  of  the  citizens  of  the  town,  and  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  it  enjoyed  preeminent  distinction. 

A  few  men  accumulated  wealth  and  kept  it,  but  it 
was  less  by  means  of  farming  than  by  business.  James 
Barton  was  a  ropemaker  and  owned  a  wharf  in  Boston. 
In  the  year  of  the  incorporation  of  Newton  as  a  separate 
town  he  bought  one  hundred  and  three  acres  of  land  from 
Jonathan  Jackson,  who  went  to  Boston  to  live.  Though 
Barton  lived  just  over  the  Watertown  line,  he  and  his 
wife  were  buried  in  Newton  and  he  was  counted  among 
Newton  citizens.  He  owned  four  negro  slaves.  He  gave 
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his  grandson  the  generous  allowance  of  thirty  pounds  a 
year  while  at  Harvard.  When  he  died  in  1729  he  left  an 
estate  in  Newton  valued  at  twenty-seven  hundred  pounds 
and  his  wharf  and  buildings  in  Boston  were  worth  twenty- 
two  hundred.  About  the  time  of  the  death  of  Barton 
Capt.  Edward  Durant  of  Boston  purchased  ninety-one 
acres  of  land  for  eighteen  hundred  pounds  south  of  Nonan- 
tum  Hill.  He  died  eight  years  later  leaving  an  estate 
valued  at  ten  thousand  pounds,  including  one  hundred 
acres  with  house  and  two  barns  in  Newton,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  acres  with  house  and  barn  in  Worcester,  and 
three  houses  in  Boston.  His  inventory  included  three 
slaves.  There  were  only  thirteen  slaves  in  Newton  in  1755. 

Other  men  reflected  honor  upon  the  families  to  which 
they  belonged  by  public  service  or  simple  faithful  per¬ 
formance  of  their  every  day  tasks.  Edward  Durant, 
Junior,  married  the  daughter  of  Capt.  John  Jackson,  and 
was  a  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  British  government 
which  culminated  in  the  Revolution.  He  was  moderator 
of  town  meetings  for  ten  years  before  the  Revolution,  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  in  1774, 
and  delegate  to  the  Provincial  Congress  the  same  year. 
Col.  Nathan  Fuller  was  another  Revolutionary  leader, 
and  participated  in  the  expedition  to  Canada.  After  the 
war  he  gave  the  West  parish  an  acre  and  a  half  for  a 
cemetery  and  contributed  generously  to  the  church.  He 
left  an  estate  worth  $6,157,  a  considerable  sum  in  those 
days.  Earlier  in  the  century  Lieut.  Jeremiah  Fuller  was 
many  times  moderator  of  town  meetings  and  was  select¬ 
man  for  sixteen  years.  He  was  one  of  five  sons  of  the  first 
John  Fuller,  John,  Jonathan,  Joseph,  Joshua  and  Jere¬ 
miah.  He  divided  about  three  hundred  acres  of  land 
among  his  three  sons.  Joseph  Fuller,  his  brother,  who 
lived  during  the  eighty-eight  years  between  1652  and  1740, 
was  captain  of  the  Newton  Horse  Company  and  gave  the 
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training  field  to  the  town.  He  had  a  house  on  the  May- 
hew  farm,  enjoying  twenty  acres  given  him  by  Edward 
Jackson.  There  were  many  military  officers  in  the  Fuller 
family,  some  of  them  officers  of  militia,  but  others  win¬ 
ning  their  titles  in  the  Revolution.  Judge  Abraham  Fuller, 
who  was  born  twenty  years  before  Joseph  Fuller  died, 
belonged  to  a  later  generation.  He  was  eminent  for  his 
services  to  the  town  as  selectman  for  four  years,  town 
clerk  and  treasurer  for  twenty-seven  years,  representative 
to  the  Legislature  for  eighteen  years,  and  a  senator.  He 
had  his  title  of  judge  as  magistrate  of  the  Court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas. 

Deacon  John  Woodward,  grandson  of  the  builder  of 
the  old  homestead  in  1 68 1 ,  was  the  moderator  of  the  town 
meeting  which  in  1776  voted  to  ask  Congress  to  declare 
the  colonies  independent.  He  was  among  those  who 
helped  to  drive  the  British  back  from  Concord  the  year 
before. 

The  Hastings  family  is  an  illustration  of  a  variety  of 
trades  and  of  public  service.  Samuel  Hastings  had  a  tan¬ 
nery  near  the  West  Parish  Church  about  the  year  1740. 
Three  sons  honored  his  memory  and  inherited  his  fortune, 
but  each  had  his  own  line  of  business.  Daniel  was  a  stone¬ 
cutter,  and  for  five  years  during  the  stirring  times  of  the 
Revolution  he  was  a  selectman  of  the  town.  Thomas  was 
a  grocer.  He  was  the  first  clerk  and  treasurer  of  the 
Baptist  church,  but  joined  in  the  Universalist  defection. 
The  third  brother,  John,  was  a  baker.  One  of  the  best 
known  men  in  town  was  John  Greenwood,  who  was  select¬ 
man  for  eighteen  years  late  in  the  seventeenth  century  and 
justice  of  the  peace.  As  such  he  married  most  of  the  young 
people  in  town  up  to  about  17 35.  He  also  represented  the 
town  three  times  in  the  General  Court. 

A  few  men  saw  an  opportunity  to  profit  from  trade  or 
manufacturing.  As  long  as  every  farmer  had  his  own  forge 
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or  could  use  a  neighbor’s  a  blacksmith  shop  was  not  neces¬ 
sary,  but  with  the  increase  of  population  and  the  growth 
of  trade  and  travel  smithies  sprang  up.  There,  as  at  the 
gristmills,  farmers  liked  to  stop  and  swap  stories  if  noth¬ 
ing  more  substantial.  Occasionally  an  oxcart  creaking  by 
on  the  way  to  market  at  Boston  needed  tinkering,  and  the 
blacksmith  picked  up  many  a  shilling  to  eke  out  his  farm¬ 
ing.  Not  yet  was  there  sufficient  demand  for  a  general 
store  in  every  village.  There  was  little  to  exchange,  and 
the  people  satisfied  their  few  needs  at  Watertown,  Cam¬ 
bridge  or  Boston.  Clothing  of  domestic  manufacture  was 
in  demand.  Daniel  Bacon  found  employment  as  a  tailor 
at  Newton  Corner,  and  Joseph  Davenport  of  Milton 
opened  a  clothing  shop  at  Lower  Falls  where  he  employed 
several  men. 

The  existence  of  natural  falls  in  the  Charles  River  on 
the  southwest  side  of  Newton  made  the  place  a  suitable 
location  for  the  erection  of  mills,  and  both  Upper  Falls 
and  Lower  Falls  became  centres  of  manufacturing  indus¬ 
try  about  the  turn  of  the  century.  Not  long  after  Drew 
put  up  his  sawmill  at  Palmer  Brook  John  Clark  of  Brook¬ 
line  bought  land  at  Upper  Falls,  where  the  river  fell 
twenty-three  feet,  and  built  a  dam  and  another  sawmill. 
He  satisfied  Indian  claims  to  the  river  and  the  ancient 
weirs  where  they  had  caught  fish,  and  left  a  clear  title  to 
his  sons  and  a  property  valued  at  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds.  About  1708  Clark’s  sons  joined  in  a  partnership 
with  Nathaniel  Longley  and  Noah  Parker,  and  added  to 
the  former  business  a  gristmill  and  a  fulling  mill,  where 
cloth  spun  and  woven  on  the  farms  was  bleached  by  a 
process  of  hammering  in  fuller’s  earth  and  water.  The 
business  passed  into  the  hands  of  Noah  Parker  about  1720, 
who  for  nearly  half  a  century  was  the  leading  citizen  of 
Upper  Falls.  For  a  time  he  owned  all  the  mill  property, 
but  he  sold  the  fulling  mill.  Thomas  Parker,  his  son,  a 
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Baptist  lay  preacher,  succeeded  to  the  position  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  hamlet,  served  as  a  selectman  of  the  town,  and 
was  a  representative  to  the  General  Court  for  six  years. 
For  a  decade  after  his  father’s  death  it  proved  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  operate  the  mills  during  the  disturbances  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  but  the  shutting 
off  of  importation  from  England  and  the  turn  of  good 
fortune  which  brought  France  into  alliance  with  the  fight¬ 
ing  colonies  encouraged  Simon  Elliott  of  Boston  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  Parker  mills  and  develop  a  more  extensive 
enterprise  after  1778.  Meantime  Thomas  Parker’s  daugh¬ 
ter  had  married  Jonathan  Bixby,  a  blacksmith,  and  he 
had  bought  from  his  father-in-law  a  piece  of  land  opposite 
Turtle  Island  a  half  mile  farther  down  the  river,  with 
water  privileges  and  the  right  to  build  a  scythe  mill.  Iron 
manufacture  became  an  important  industry  even  in  colo¬ 
nial  times,  because  bog  iron  ore  was  found  in  different 
localities,  and  tools  and  farm  implements  were  in  con¬ 
tinual  demand.  With  the  sale  of  his  land  to  Bixby,  Parker 
reserved  the  right  to  erect  fulling  mills  and  a  right  of  way 
past  the  scythe  mill.  In  1799  the  Bixby  interests  were  sold 
to  the  Newton  Iron  Works  Company,  which  put  up  a  nail 
factory. 

While  these  enterprises  were  starting  up  river  other 
experiments  were  being  tried  two  miles  farther  down 
stream,  where  the  falls  dropped  twenty-two  feet  and  the 
river  flowed  through  a  beautiful  glen.  There  John  Lev- 
erett  owned  land  which  he  had  received  as  a  grant  when 
the  Cambridge  proprietors  divided  up  that  town’s  com¬ 
mon  lands.  The  first  manufacturing  enterprise  there  was 
started  by  John  Hubbard  of  Roxbury.  As  early  as  1704, 
before  Noah  Parker  commenced  operations  at  Upper 
Falls,  Hubbard  bought  four  acres  with  water  rights  from 
John  Leverett,  formed  a  partnership  with  Caleb  Church, 
a  blacksmith  of  Watertown,  and  built  a  dam  above  the 
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rapids  and  a  forge  shop.  The  son  of  Hubbard  soon  re¬ 
placed  his  father,  but  after  twenty  years  of  manufacturing 
the  Hubbard  interest  was  sold  to  John  Willard,  Hubbard’s 
son-in-law,  who  was  a  smith  and  bloomer  of  Newton. 
Willard  remained  the  prominent  figure  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  at  Lower  Falls  during  the  next  fifty  years, 
for  he  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-five. 

Lower  Falls  was  on  the  road  to  the  country  beyond, 
and  a  ford  over  the  river  at  that  point  was  known  locally 
as  the  “wading  place.”  A  tavern  was  kept  there  by  Col. 
Ephraim  Jackson,  who  fought  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  was  a  minute  man  at  the  battle  of  Concord,  and 
died  in  camp  at  Valley  Forge.  The  location  of  the  hamlet 
was  so  convenient  for  through  trade  and  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  that  for  a  time  Lower  Falls  seemed  likely  to  become 
the  most  flourishing  part  of  Newton. 

In  a  different  quarter  of  the  town  on  the  edge  of 
Watertown  Daniel  Bemis  bought  sixty-five  acres  of  land 
along  the  river  about  1760,  and  in  partnership  with  Dr. 
Enos  Sumner  of  Newton  constructed  a  dam  across  the 
river.  Sumner  sold  his  interest  to  a  company  of  men  who 
built  a  paper  mill  in  1779,  which  Bemis  soon  acquired.  He 
continued  business  with  his  son  Luke  until  his  death  in 

I79°* 

While  these  private  enterprises  were  engaging  the 
attention  of  certain  individuals  and  hamlets,  the  town  as 
a  whole  was  learning  to  face  its  civic  responsibilities.  The 
last  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  prosperous 
ones  for  settlement,  as  the  lengthening  voting  list  and  tax 
records  show.  Yet  there  was  no  great  wealth,  and  New 
England  thrift  kept  down  town  expenses.  It  became 
necessary  to  provide  schools  for  the  children.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  in  1647  had  adopted  a  rule  that  every  town  of 
fifty  households  should  provide  a  school  where  boys  should 
learn  to  read  and  write  and  understand  the  laws.  Schools 
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were  not  open  to  girls  until  1789.  Cambridge  had  had  a 
grammar  school  about  as  soon  as  it  changed  its  name,  and 
the  Village,  of  course,  helped  to  pay  for  its  support,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  Village  children  went  so  far  to 
school.  They  were  needed  on  the  farm,  and  the  home  was 
the  first  school.  Under  primitive  conditions  the  family  on 
the  farm  is  factory,  church  and  school. 

It  was  not  until  1699  that  Newton  voted  to  build  its 
first  schoolhouse,  sixteen  by  fourteen  feet  in  size.  Already 
John  Staples,  who  had  a  farm  on  the  Sherborn  Road,  had 
been  employed  for  a  winter  term  to  teach  for  one  shilling 
sixpence  per  day.  Opinion  was  divided  about  the  location 
of  the  schoolhouse,  but  Abraham  Jackson  gave  an  acre  of 
land  adjoining  the  cemetery,  and  there  the  building  was 
erected.  Very  soon  the  town  voted  to  build  another  school- 
house  at  Oak  Hill,  for  which  Jonathan  Hyde  gave  half  an 
acre  of  land.  It  was  voted  that  the  master  should  teach 
there  one-third  of  his  time.  As  yet  most  of  the  settlers 
lived  within  reach  of  one  of  the  schools,  and  the  citizens 
were  free  to  choose  for  their  boys  the  school  which  they 
preferred.  They  had  to  pay  for  the  schooling,  threepence 
for  those  who  were  learning  to  read,  and  fourpence  for 
those  who  were  studying  writing  and  arithmetic.  These 
studies  formed  the  backbone  of  the  curriculum,  for  they 
seemed  primary  in  all  attainment  of  learning  and  practical 
for  community  needs.  The  town  appropriated  twenty- 
five  pounds  for  two  buildings,  and  decided  to  raise  by  sub¬ 
scription  whatever  else  was  necessary. 

John  Staples,  the  first  schoolmaster,  was  respected 
highly.  He  had  come  to  Newton  about  1688,  and  his  farm 
occupied  much  of  Waban,  which  earlier  was  a  favorite 
hunting  ground  of  the  Indians.  For  many  years  he  was 
one  of  the  board  of  selectmen  and  served  the  town  as  clerk. 
In  the  First  Church  he  was  honored  by  an  election  to  the 
board  of  deacons.  In  school  hours  he  ruled  his  pupils  from 
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behind  his  high,  narrow  desk,  while  they  sprawled  uncom¬ 
fortably  on  backless  benches.  He  set  the  copy  for  imita¬ 
tion  in  writing,  ruled  the  foolscap  paper,  and  sharpened 
goose-quill  pens.  On  occasion  he  sent  a  boy  into  the 
bushes  to  cut  a  birch  switch  for  the  administration  of  dis¬ 
cipline.  Master  Staples  seems  to  have  tired  of  teaching 
after  a  time  and  gave  himself  to  the  work  of  his  farm.  He 
lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-two,  and  died  bequeathing 
seventeen  acres  of  his  woodland  for  the  minister’s  fire  and 
a  sum  of  money  to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  poor. 

Instead  of  entrusting  educational  matters  to  a  school 
committee  the  voters  decided  annually  in  town  meeting 
how  much  schooling  should  be  provided,  and  left  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  or  to  the  selectmen  the  employment  of  a  teacher. 
Schools  were  a  subject  of  frequent  debate  at  the  firesides 
and  in  town  meetings,  and  each  district  demanded  preced¬ 
ence.  With  the  growth  of  population  in  the  west  part  of 
the  town  citizens  in  that  section  began  to  talk  about  the 
obligation  of  the  town  to  build  a  schoolhouse  there.  They 
complained  that  it  was  too  far  for  their  children  to  attend 
school  either  at  the  centre  or  at  Oak  Hill.  Samuel  Miller 
offered  to  open  his  house  for  school  sessions.  In  1720  the 
town  made  a  grant  of  twelve  pounds,  and  three  years  later 
decided  to  build  a  third  schoolhouse,  and  Miller  presented 
four  rods  of  land  for  it.  The  people  of  the  town  had  the 
privilege  of  sending  their  children  to  any  one  of  the  three 
schools.  All  of  them  were  ungraded  elementary  schools, 
continuing  for  only  a  few  weeks  in  the  year. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  education  was  quite  inadequate.  In  1751  the 
town  voted  to  employ  schoolmasters  for  three  schools,  and 
winter  sessions  were  held  for  the  first  time.  In  1763  a 
school  committee  was  elected,  and  it  was  voted  to  have 
four  schools  besides  the  grammar  school.  The  school  in 
Newton  Centre  was  to  keep  open  twenty  weeks  and  two 
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days,  the  northwest  district  fourteen  weeks  and  two  days, 
Oak  Hill  ten  weeks  and  six  days,  and  the  southwest  dis¬ 
trict  six  weeks  and  five  days.  Three  years  later  there  were 
five  schools. 

As  late  as  1762  the  General  Court  found  fault  with 
Newton  for  not  providing  a  grammar  school.  Forty  years 
before  such  a  school  had  been  discussed,  and  it  had  been 
decided  that  it  should  be  located  “at  ye  opening  of  the 
way  between  the  land  of  John  Cheanay  and  Hannah 
Hides.”  Fifty  pounds  had  been  appropriated  for  a  gram¬ 
mar  school  in  1761,  but  apparently  the  money  was  used 
for  other  schools.  The  selectmen  defended  the  good  name 
of  the  town  as  best  they  could.  Then  for  several  years  a 
grammar  school  was  kept  in  a  private  house,  until  it  was 
voted  in  1767  to  have  the  sessions  in  the  district  school- 
house  preferred  by  the  school  committee.  By  that  time 
the  fourth  district  school  had  been  located  at  Newton 
Highlands.  The  latest  building  was  of  the  same  size  as 
the  first,  with  a  hip  roof  and  an  immense  chimney  at  one 
side  of  the  room  six  feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep.  The 
structure  fell  out  of  repair  to  such  an  extent  that  umbrellas 
sometimes  had  to  be  used  to  protect  teachers  and  pupils 
from  the  rain.  For  eight  years  before  the  Revolution  the 
town  tried  the  experiment  of  employing  women  teachers 
during  the  summer  term,  but  it  was  thought  best  to  return 
to  the  custom  of  hiring  men.  At  the  end  of  a  hundred 
years  from  the  organization  of  the  town  the  largest  sum 
appropriated  for  schools  was  one  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Those  who  could  afford  private  instruction  for  their 
children  patronized  the  earliest  private  schools.  Judge 
Abraham  Fuller  kept  the  first  of  these  in  the  west  part  of 
town  sometime  before  1760,  and  at  his  death  left  three 
hundred  pounds  for  an  academy  in  Newton.  Judge  Fuller 
was  highly  esteemed  by  his  fellow  townsmen,  and  served 
them  as  representative  on  many  occasions.  On  his  ances- 
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tral  acres  he  carried  on  the  farm  and  manufactured  malt 
liquors.  He  was  reputed  to  have  a  voice  that  could  be 
heard  at  Angier’s  Corner  or  Watertown  when  he  called  to 
his  friends  or  workmen.  A  second  private  school  was 
opened  in  the  old  home  of  Reverend  John  Cotton  about 
1765  by  Charles  Pelham,  an  educated  man  from  Medford. 
He  bought  the  hundred  acres  of  land  with  house,  barn  and 
cider  mill,  which  had  been  owned  by  the  third  minister  of 
the  parish,  made  his  home  there,  and  prepared  pupils  for 
Harvard  College.  He  proved  himself  a  patriot  in  the 
Revolution,  though  he  had  been  educated  in  England,  if 
tradition  was  correct. 

Every  town  however  small  has  its  unfortunates  and 
incapables.  Newton  had  to  deal  with  the  problem  soon 
after  the  eighteenth  century  began.  The  first  method  was 
to  pass  a  vote  in  town  meeting  that  a  collection  should  be 
taken  for  the  poor  of  the  parish  at  the  annual  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  service  in  the  meetinghouse,  to  be  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  selectmen  in  outdoor  relief.  Doubtless 
neighbors  had  aided  one  another  already  on  occasion. 
When  special  misfortune  befell,  as  in  the  loss  of  cattle  or 
the  building  of  a  home,  a  man’s  friends  made  him  gifts  or 
loans.  Such  methods  gave  way  to  more  definite  provision 
for  derelicts.  In  1731  it  was  voted  to  build  a  workhouse. 
Until  the  building  should  be  ready  one  of  the  schoolhouses 
was  used  when  the  school  was  not  in  session,  and  the 
selectmen  were  charged  with  the  obligation  to  put  idle  and 
disorderly  persons  to  work.  In  1734  five  men  were  elected 
to  be  overseers  of  the  poor.  It  was  not  until  thirty  years 
later  that  an  appropriation  of  fifty  pounds  made  possible 
the  erection  of  a  building  for  a  workhouse.  A  master  was 
placed  in  charge  and  the  overseers  drew  up  a  code  of  rules 
and  met  monthly  at  the  house  for  inspection.  In  the  years 
that  followed  the  town  had  trouble  with  its  wards  and  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century  a  new  arrangement  was  made. 
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A  third  need  for  which  the  town  had  to  provide 
was  more  roads.  New  highways  were  constructed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  town.  Some  of  these  were  improve¬ 
ments  of  paths  already  in  use;  others  were  private  lanes 
taken  over  by  the  town,  sometimes  with  a  recognition  of 
certain  privileges,  as  when  it  was  voted  “to  accept  the  way 
of  Stephen  Winchester  laid  out,  and  he  to  have  liberty  to 
hang  two  gates.”  In  1713  a  committee  of  the  selectmen 
with  three  others  was  appointed  “to  settle  and  confirm 
the  highways  in  town.”  They  reported  in  due  time  that 
they  had  renewed  the  highway  marks  on  the  Dedham 
Road  and  the  bound  marks  of  highways  on  either  side,  and 
had  laid  out  four  new  roads.  Citizens  paid  off  their  taxes 
by  working  on  the  roads. 

New  roads  and  bridges  multiplied  through  the  ’forties 
and  ’fifties.  In  1751,  as  the  chronicle  quaintly  expresses  it, 
“a  new  way  was  laid  out  through  the  Fuller  farm,  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  house  of  Josiah  Fuller,  at  a  rock  in  said  Fuller’s 
fence,  on  the  south  side  of  the  way,  thence  to  Cornet 
Fuller’s  land,  widow  Hannah  Fuller,  Joshua  Fuller,  to  land 
of  Thomas  Fuller,  deceased,  to  Jonathan  Fuller  and  over 
the  brook  called  Cheesecake  Brook,  two  rods  wide,  from 
said  Josiah  Fuller’s  easterly  to  said  brook.”  Two  years 
later  a  new  bridge  nearly  one  hundred  feet  long  was  com¬ 
pleted  over  the  Charles  River  between  Newton  and 
Weston,  where  there  had  been  a  ferry  at  first.  Four  new 
roads  were  built  in  1756,  most  of  them  in  the  west  part  of 
town.  Five  years  later  Newton  joined  Waltham  in  con¬ 
structing  a  bridge  over  the  river,  and  four  years  subse¬ 
quently  the  town  voted  to  build  half  of  Kenrick’s  bridge 
over  the  Charles.  When  the  river  was  a  boundary  between 
two  towns  the  bridges  were  sometimes  queer  structures. 
Until  late  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  Weston  part  of 
the  bridge  over  the  river  at  Auburndale  was  a  ramshackle 
structure,  while  Newton  had  constructed  an  arched  stone 
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bridge  for  its  own  part.  The  frequent  construction  of  new 
roads  and  bridges  was  an  evidence  of  the  growth  and  pub¬ 
lic  spirit  of  the  community. 

The  relations  between  Watertown  and  Newton  were 
friendly,  and  the  early  settlers  depended  on  the  older  town 
for  a  mill  and  other  conveniences.  Newton  inherited  the 
arrangement  made  between  Watertown  and  Cambridge 
which  reserved  the  weir  lands  south  of  the  river  to  Water- 
town,  an  arrangement  which  caused  some  friction  at  times, 
and  later  meant  a  considerable  business  loss  to  the  town 
as  the  section  between  Newton  Corner  and  Watertown 
bridge  developed.  The  line  between  the  two  towns  was 
adjusted  by  a  joint  committee  in  1705.  That  and  subse¬ 
quent  adjustments  resulted  in  the  ownership  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  by  Watertown,  on  which  lived 
about  six  hundred  persons,  and  the  land  was  valued  at  one 
million  dollars.  The  Morse  family  lived  in  an  old  home¬ 
stead  on  a  knoll  above  the  street,  and  the  name  of  Morse’s 
Field  became  attached  to  the  locality.  Near  the  Water- 
town  bridge  were  several  places  of  note,  and  a  number  of 
notable  persons  were  born  near  by. 

On  the  Watertown  side  of  the  river  was  the  printing 
office  of  Benjamin  Edes,  who  did  the  printing  for  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Congress  during  the  Revolutionary  disturbances. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  river  was  a  house  in  which  Paul 
Revere  engraved  his  plates  and  printed  the  notes  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  issued  by  order  of  the  same  Congress.  Opposite 
that  house  was  the  Coolidge  Tavern,  where  the  local 
committee  of  safety  had  its  rendezvous  in  1775,  and  the 
house  was  one  of  the  numerous  mansions  honored  over¬ 
night  by  the  presence  of  George  Washington.  Two  of  the 
oldest  buildings  in  the  vicinity  were  the  Seger  house  and 
the  Coffin  house.  At  a  later  time  Anne  Whitney  and 
Harriet  Hosmer,  known  to  fame  as  sculptors,  spent  their 
childhood  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
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Watertown  very  early  appointed  fish  reeves  to  guard 
the  fishing  rights  of  the  town,  which  were  valuable  while 
the  shad  and  alewives  remained  plentiful.  The  General 
Court  in  1805  gave  Newton  the  exclusive  right  to  take  fish 
within  its  own  town  limits,  and  for  forty  years  the  town 
regularly  auctioned  off  annually  the  right  to  catch  the  fish, 
thus  thriftily  profiting  from  its  natural  resources.  Towns 
as  far  upstream  as  Medfield  and  Sherborn  felt  themselves 
cheated  out  of  their  natural  rights  when  the  towns  farther 
down  restricted  the  migration  of  the  fish  in  the  spring. 

The  only  place  where  the  people  regularly  met  together 
was  at  the  meetinghouse.  About  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  the  church  recovered  the  harmony  and 
poise  which  it  had  lost  after  the  death  of  Reverend  John 
Eliot,  Jr.  Reverend  Nehemiah  Hobart,  son  of  the  min¬ 
ister  at  Hingham,  had  come  to  Newton  in  1672,  and  proved 
to  be  a  wise  and  constructive  leader.  His  popularity 
insured  a  long  pastorate  of  approximately  forty  years.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Edward  Jackson  and  had  a  family 
of  six  daughters.  His  father-in-law  gave  him  thirty  acres 
of  land  as  his  wife’s  dowry,  and  he  built  a  homestead  which 
stood  at  the  present  corner  of  Centre  and  Cabot  Streets. 
His  ministry  included  the  period  of  the  separation  of  New¬ 
ton  from  Cambridge,  and  the  war  with  the  Indians  known 
as  King  Philip’s  War.  During  that  period  the  growth  of 
the  community  made  a  larger  meetinghouse  necessary.  It 
was  located  across  the  street  from  the  first  structure,  and 
was  completed  in  1698.  Old-fashioned  square  pews  were 
provided  for  most  of  the  attendants,  and  were  assigned 
“according  to  dignity  and  taxes,’’  a  method  in  use  until 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  committee  appointed  to 
make  the  allotment  found  it  a  delicate  matter  to  please 
everybody. 

Accessory  to  the  meetinghouse  were  the  noon  houses 
and  the  stocks.  The  noon  house  was  a  plain  building  about 
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thirty  feet  square,  built  at  public  expense  or  by  a  group  of 
persons  to  accommodate  churchgoers  between  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  services.  In  the  cold  meetinghouses  the 
people  became  badly  chilled,  but  in  the  noon  house  they 
could  bask  in  the  warmth  of  the  great  fireplace  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  satisfy  their  hunger  with  bread,  cheese 
and  cider,  chat  with  their  friends,  and  fill  the  footstoves 
with  live  coals  before  returning  to  the  sanctuary.  Several 
noon  houses  were  located  within  easy  reach  of  the  meet¬ 
inghouse  in  Newton  Centre.  Later,  when  they  had  become 
unnecessary  they  were  fitted  up  for  tenants.  The  stocks, 
which  a  state  law  required,  were  located  about  ten  rods 
from  the  church.  They  were  awesome  instruments  of 
punishment,  made  of  oak  and  iron  and  about  eight  feet  in 
length,  with  holes  through  which  the  delinquent  thrust  his 
legs  and  thought  of  his  misdeeds,  while  the  boys  jeered  at 
him  and  more  sober  citizens  looked  at  him  askance.  There 
is  record  of  church  stocks  in  Newton  as  late  as  1773. 

In  the  Puritan  communities  of  New  England  the  min¬ 
ister  was  the  leading  citizen  in  the  town,  its  social  and 
political  mentor  as  well  as  its  spiritual  guide.  If  reason¬ 
ably  satisfactory  to  his  parishioners  he  remained  for  a  life¬ 
time  in  one  parish,  and  moulded  the  characters  of  a  gen¬ 
eration  of  townsfolk.  Reverend  Nehemiah  Hobart  was 
scholarly,  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  Harvard  College 
and  at  one  time  vice-president,  and  his  people  admired 
and  loved  him,  yet  he  found  it  difficult  to  collect  his  salary 
during  the  first  part  of  his  pastorate.  His  stipend  had 
been  fixed  at  sixty-five  pounds  a  year  when  he  was  called 
to  the  church,  but  cash  was  scarce  and  part  of  the  minis¬ 
ter’s  due  was  paid  in  kind.  Yet  a  minister’s  family  in 
Massachusetts  might  find  it  as  inconvenient  to  receive  his 
salary  in  grain  as  a  Virginia  parson  to  have  his  in  tobacco, 
which  was  at  one  time  the  custom  in  that  colony.  In  1679 
the  town  agreed  not  to  pay  Pastor  Hobart  any  more  of  his 
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salary  in  barley  after  the  first  of  February.  Barley  was 
cultivated  in  Massachusetts  for  malt  liquor,  but  there  was 
a  limit  to  the  amount  of  liquor  that  one  family  could  con¬ 
sume.  In  1690  the  minister  submitted  to  the  town  an 
account  of  £23  18s.  6d.,  which  was  due  him  from  the 
church,  offering  to  cancel  the  balance  if  the  town  would 
pay  him  ten  pounds.  The  town  acceded  to  the  suggestion, 
and  he  acquitted  it  of  further  responsibility  for  the  old 
account.  Nehemiah  Hobart  ranked  high  among  his  con¬ 
temporaries  as  a  winning  preacher.  He  was  honored  at  his 
funeral  by  the  attendance  of  the  governor  with  his  coach 
and  four. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  several  families  living 
near  the  Roxbury  line  found  it  difficult  to  go  so  far  to 
attend  church  in  Newton,  and  they  appealed  for  release 
from  ministerial  taxes  in  order  that  they  might  go  to  Rox¬ 
bury.  It  was  a  question  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  locate  the  meetinghouse  at  a  more  central  point  which 
would  be  more  accessible  for  families  living  several  miles 
away.  The  town  appointed  a  committee  to  measure  the 
town  and  find  the  centre,  but  the  committee  thought  a 
change  unwise  because  Newton  Centre  was  not  well  pro¬ 
vided  with  connecting  roads.  The  General  Court  was 
brought  into  consultation  and  its  advice  was  to  leave  the 
meetinghouse  where  it  was,  and  to  permit  families  on  the 
Roxbury  frontier  to  affiliate  with  a  more  convenient 
church.  Eventually  eighteen  hundred  acres  were  set  off 
from  Newton  to  Roxbury. 

It  was  also  by  advice  of  the  General  Court  that  the 
Newton  church  chose  Reverend  John  Cotton  as  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Nehemiah  Hobart  in  1714.  His  salary  was  fixed 
at  eighty  pounds  a  year  and  a  gratuity  of  150  as  a  special 
inducement  to  settle.  He  was  a  great-grandson  of  Rev¬ 
erend  John  Cotton,  minister  in  Boston  in  the  first  years  of 
the  colony.  Like  his  predecessors  in  the  Newton  pulpit, 
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the  junior  Cotton  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  but 
he  was  only  twenty  years  old  when  he  was  invited  to  New¬ 
ton.  When  he  came  to  settle  the  whole  town  turned  out  in 
procession  to  meet  him,  an  event  which  must  have  im¬ 
pressed  him  with  the  importance  of  his  position.  John 
Cotton  remained  the  Newton  minister  for  forty-two  years 
until  his  death  in  1757.  He  bought  land  of  the  Hobart 
heirs,  married  a  wife  from  Boston,  and  raised  a  family  of 
eleven-  children.  His  tombstone  records  that  he  was  “a 
faithful,  wise,  and  learned  pastor,”  with  conspicuous 
ability  in  preaching  and  prayer.  One  can  seem  to  see  this 
exemplary  divine,  gowned  in  his  Puritan  gown  and  bands, 
preaching  the  terrors  of  the  law  after  the  great  earthquake 
of  1727 ,  and  as  a  consequence  admitting  fifty  penitents  to 
church  membership  in  the  course  of  four  months.  A  second 
revival  movement  swept  New  England  when  George 
Whitefield,  the  eloquent  English  evangelist,  toured  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  and  in  1742  more  than  one  hundred 
new  members  were  added  to  the  Newton  church. 

The  question  of  the  location  of  the  meetinghouse  had 
not  been  settled  by  the  advice  of  the  General  Court.  So 
much  difference  of  opinion  developed  that  the  church 
again  had  recourse  to  the  Court.  The  result  was  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  land  from  Nathaniel  Parker  and  the  building  of 
a  meetinghouse  in  1720-21  on  the  present  site  of  the  First 
Church  in  Newton  Centre,  and  a  decision  to  sell  the  old 
building  to  the  town  of  Waltham.  The  purchasers  took  it 
down  and  moved  it  to  Waltham,  where  it  stood  until  the 
Revolution.  The  church  still  had  trouble  with  the  citizens 
near  the  Roxbury  line,  insisting  on  taxing  them  ministerial 
rates  and  even  appealing  to  the  General  Court  to  intervene. 

The  death  of  John  Cotton  in  1757  necessitated  the 
choice  of  a  successor.  In  those  days  of  long  pastorates  it 
was  a  serious  matter  to  make  a  selection,  and  the  church 
went  about  it  with  deliberation.  After  voting  to  raise 
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money  by  subscription  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  Cotton 
funeral,  the  town  appointed  a  committee  of  three  deacons 
and  two  others  to  supply  the  pulpit  at  the  expense  of  the 
town.  Six  months  later  town  and  church  concurred  in  an 
invitation  to  Mr.  Jonas  Merriam,  who  was  duly  ordained 
and  installed,  the  town  paying  the  costs  of  ordination  to 
the  amount  of  thirteen  pounds.  Since  an  ordination  was  a 
festive  occasion  when  liquor  flowed  freely  and  hundreds  of 
people  were  in  attendance,  the  sum  does  not  seem  exces¬ 
sive.  The  salary  of  the  new  minister  was  set  at  eighty 
pounds  a  year,  and  the  town  set  apart  a  day  annually  for 
cutting  him  a  winter  supply  of  wood.  In  reply  to  the  call 
of  the  church  the  young  minister  wrote  diplomatically 
about  his  salary.  He  said:  “I  desire  no  more  for  my  sup¬ 
port  than  will  enable  me  to  live  comfortably,  and  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  duties  of  my  situation  without  too  much  worldly 
encumbrance,  so  on  the  other  hand  I  doubt  not  that  I  may 
depend  upon  you  for  such  further  assistance  as  you  should 
judge  necessary  for  my  comfort.”  He  was  visited  by  a 
committee  of  the  town  to  come  to  an  initial  agreement  and 
to  ascertain  “in  what  way  and  manner  he  would  choose  to 
come  into  town  and  also  to  wait  on  him  into  town  accord- 

ing'y-” 

The  ministry  of  Jonas  Merriam  was  not  especially 
eventful.  His  dwelling  house  was  burned  with  the  loss  of 
the  church  records,  but  the  church  helped  in  the  erection 
of  a  new  house,  and  the  list  of  church  members  and  most  of 
the  history  of  the  church  was  restored  from  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  citizens.  During  his  pastorate  the  church 
adopted  a  progressive  policy  in  the  use  of  modern  hymns, 
endeavoring  to  make  a  wise  use  of  both  old  and  new.  The 
temperament  of  the  minister  was  mild,  and  his  preaching 
was  not  particularly  effective,  but  he  continued  to  serve 
the  church  until  consumption  ended  his  life  in  1780  after  a 
ministry  in  Newton  of  twenty-two  years.  The  town  paid 
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the  expenses  of  the  funeral  according  to  custom,  including 
thirty-one  pounds  for  beer  and  fuel  for  cooking.  The  long¬ 
est  ministry  in  the  history  of  the  church  followed.  Rev¬ 
erend  Jonathan  Homer  came  to  Newton  in  1782,  remain¬ 
ing  fifty-seven  years.  The  history  of  his  pastorate  belongs 
therefore  mainly  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  was  during  the  ministry  of  Jonas  Merriam  that  the 
West  Parish  was  organized.  For  more  than  a  hundred 
years  the  First  Church  had  been  the  only  place  of  worship 
in  Newton.  People  sometimes  grumbled  because  they  had 
to  go  long  distances  to  church,  for  the  citizens  came  to¬ 
gether  from  all  parts  of  the  town.  When  the  first  meeting¬ 
house  was  built  there  were  probably  only  three  farms  in 
West  Newton,  those  of  John  Fuller,  Isaac  Williams  and 
Richard  Park,  but  families  had  multiplied.  About  1760 
the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  town  seemed  so  far  away 
that  they  began  to  plan  for  their  own  church.  Contribu¬ 
tions  were  solicited,  a  lot  of  land  was  purchased,  and  a 
meetinghouse  was  built  in  1764,  measuring  43x30  feet. 
Meantime  the  neighborhood  engaged  a  minister  to  preach 
on  Sunday  and  teach  the  public  school.  Thereafter  unsuc¬ 
cessful  petitions  followed  for  release  from  paying  church 
rates  to  the  First  Church,  until  in  1778  a  petition  to  the 
General  Court  resulted  in  the  setting  off  of  an  independent 
parish.  A  line  was  drawn  through  the  town  from  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  weir  lands  to  Upper  Falls,  and  the  people  had 
the  privilege  within  six  months  of  choosing  which  parish 
they  would  belong  to.  At  that  time  about  sixty  families 
were  in  the  West  Parish,  including  some  from  Auburn- 
dale,  Nonantum,  Lower  Falls,  most  of  Newtonville,  and 
Waltham  south  of  the  river.  The  minister’s  salary  was 
eighty  pounds  in  money  and  fifteen  cords  of  wood. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  October,  1781,  twenty-six 
persons  dismissed  from  the  First  Church  were  organized 
as  the  West  Parish  Church.  Joseph  Ward  and  Joseph 
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Jackson  were  chosen  deacons,  and  Alexander  Shepard, 
Jr.  was  named  clerk.  The  new  church  asked  for  part  of 
the  communion  set  of  the  old  church,  and  the  request  was 
granted  to  the  extent  of  four  pewter  tankards  and  one 
pewter  plate.  A  Boston  church  made  a  present  of  a  pulpit 
Bible,  and  a  Boston  deacon,  father  of  the  minister,  gave  a 
christening  basin  and  two  flagons  and  two  dishes  for  the 
communion  set.  The  minister  was  Reverend  William 
Greenough,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  who  was  installed 
in  1781.  William  Greenough  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school.  He  preached  in  gown  and  bands  after  other  min¬ 
isters  changed  the  fashion.  He  was  tall  and  thin,  and  he 
persisted  in  wearing  smallclothes  and  shoe  and  knee 
buckles,  and  was  so  much  an  object  of  curiosity  when  he 
visited  Boston  that  the  boys  followed  him  about.  For 
fifty  years  he  preached  religion  after  the  Congregational 
way,  without  being  attracted  to  the  more  liberal  Unitarian 
opinions  which  were  sweeping  a  hundred  Congregational 
churches  from  their  ancient  moorings  during  the  period  of 
his  pastorate.  During  the  fifty  years  about  one  hundred 
members  were  added  to  the  West  Newton  church. 

Privileged  though  the  Congregationalists  were  as  the 
“standing  order”  in  Massachusetts,  some  persons  were  not 
satisfied  with  their  conservatism  on  certain  points.  As  a 
body  with  traditions  they  were  not  friendly  to  revival 
methods  of  evangelists  like  Reverend  George  Whitefield, 
and  when  that  English  preacher  swept  human  emotions  as 
a  cyclone  mows  down  a  field  of  grain,  the  old-fashioned 
churches  and  ministers  distrusted  that  kind  of  religion. 
The  result  was  that  here  and  there  friends  of  the  revival 
movement  withdrew  from  the  churches  which  to  them 
seemed  spiritually  cold  and  organized  separate  “New 
Light”  churches.  One  such  was  in  Brookline,  where  Jon¬ 
athan  Hyde,  a  kinsman  of  the  Newton  Hydes,  was  their 
minister.  For  a  short  time  Newton  too  had  a  separate 
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church,  with  Nathan  Ward  as  pastor,  but  before  long  a 
majority  of  the  church  came  to  hold  Baptist  opinions  and 
the  church  broke  up. 

A  few  Newton  residents  were  already  members  of 
Baptist  churches  elsewhere,  including  Jonathan  Willard 
and  his  daughter  of  Lower  Falls  and  Noah  Parker  and  his 
family  of  Upper  Falls.  They  could  not  conscientiously 
sanction  the  Congregational  practice  of  baptizing  infant 
children,  and  they  opposed  the  parish  idea  with  public 
support  of  the  church.  To  them  a  church  should  be  com¬ 
posed  only  of  those  who  were  grown  to  years  of  under¬ 
standing  and  experience  of  personal  religion,  and  should 
be  independent  of  state  control  or  assistance.  At  times  by 
special  legislation  Baptists  were  relieved  from  paying  taxes 
for  the  support  of  the  parish  churches  in  Massachusetts, 
but  it  was  not  until  1776  that  Newton  Baptists  were  thus 
exempted.  At  that  time  a  remnant  of  the  former  Separate 
church  used  to  meet  in  private  houses  on  Sunday,  led  by 
laymen  unless  a  travelling  minister  was  present. 

On  the  edge  of  Newton  towards  Roxbury  lived  El- 
hanan  Winchester  and  his  family.  One  of  the  sons  with 
the  same  name  became  an  eloquent  Baptist  preacher,  and 
through  his  influence  thirty-nine  Baptists  came  together 
in  1780  and  organized  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Newton. 
Articles  of  faith  were  adopted  which  were  more  practical 
than  doctrinal,  including  a  statement  that  “a  woman  hath 
no  right  to  act  either  in  teaching  or  governing  in  the 
church,  while  we  would  by  no  means  exclude  them  from 
the  right  of  unbosoming  themselves  to  the  church  either  in 
the  case  of  grief  or  joy.” 

The  church  joined  the  Warren  Association  of  Baptist 
churches  and  called  as  its  first  minister  Reverend  Caleb 
Blood,  a  neighbor  in  Weston.  The  company  was  small  and 
unable  to  pay  much  of  a  salary,  but  it  contracted  with  its 
minister  for  sixty  pounds  a  year.  At  first  the  congregation 
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met  for  worship  at  the  house  of  Noah  Wiswall  near  the 
pond,  on  the  spot  later  occupied  by  the  homestead  of 
Luther  Paul.  Wiswall  gave  land  for  a  meetinghouse  on 
the  shore  of  the  pond,  where  a  barn-like  structure  was 
erected  thirty-five  feet  square.  It  was  expected  that  the 
building  would  cost  one  thousand  dollars,  but  for  a  time 
the  pulpit  and  seats  were  mere  boards,  and  it  was  fourteen 
years  before  it  was  finished  properly.  In  1795  a  vote  of 
the  church  provided  for  the  purchase  of  a  stove  to  warm 
the  meetinghouse,  an  act  which  anticipated  that  of  the 
Congregationalists  in  the  following  year.  In  1788  the 
minister  resigned  because  he  could  not  live  on  his  salary. 

The  Baptist  church  was  affected  seriously  by  the  con¬ 
version  of  Elhanan  Winchester  and  other  leading  members 
to  the  Universalist  faith.  Winchester’s  father  was  a  deacon 
of  the  church  and  nine  of  the  family  were  members,  but 
nearly  all  of  them  were  excluded  from  membership.  Among 
the  fifteen  persons  excluded  from  the  church  were  the  first 
two  clerks.  It  took  twenty  years  to  recover  from  this 
defection.  Elhanan  Winchester,  who  was  only  thirty 
years  old,  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Universalist 
movement,  which  was  regarded  by  the  orthodox  as  entirely 
mistaken  in  its  principle  of  the  universal  restoration  to  a 
blessed  eternity  of  those  who  have  failed  to  qualify  during 
their  earthly  lives. 

During  the  long  period  of  peaceful  development  dur¬ 
ing  the  eighteenth  century  Newton  enjoyed  immunity 
from  war  scares,  and  escaped  the  attacks  of  French  and 
Indians  which  from  time  to  time  fell  upon  the  frontier 
settlements.  But  some  of  her  sons  did  not  escape  un¬ 
scathed.  Young  men  from  Newton  as  elsewhere  were 
attracted  to  the  frontier  for  adventure  or  for  profit,  and 
sometimes  had  brushes  with  the  Indians.  The  year  1690 
was  marked  by  raids  at  scattered  points,  including  Port¬ 
land,  Maine.  A  relief  expedition  was  sent  out  under  com- 
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mand  of  Capt.  Noah  Wiswall,  the  son  of  Elder  Thomas 
Wiswall.  Striking  the  trail  of  the  enemy,  Wiswall’s  com¬ 
pany  of  infantry  engaged  with  the  Indians  at  Wheel¬ 
wright’s  Pond,  but  Captain  Wiswall  and  seventeen  others 
were  killed  and  the  attack  was  repulsed.  More  than  forty 
years  later  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  granted  lands 
near  Mount  Wachusett  to  the  heirs  of  those  who  that  day 
fell  on  the  field  of  battle.  Two  Newton  men  were  killed 
by  the  Indians  at  Groton  in  1706,  and  the  Legislature  paid 
for  the  loss  of  their  guns,  though  not  of  their  lives.  In  the 
French  and  Indian  War  a  number  of  Newton  men  were 
engaged.  Two  of  the  Jackson  family  were  colonial  officers, 
and  Col.  Ephraim  Williams,  founder  of  Williams  College, 
was  killed  near  Lake  George,  when  in  command  of  a  colo¬ 
nial  regiment  in  1755. 

Several  young  men  from  Newton  went  to  Bethel, 
Maine,  to  live  on  the  frontier.  In  the  spring  of  1779 
they  cleared  the  land,  tapped  the  maple  trees  for  syrup, 
and  planted  crops.  For  a  time  the  Indians  near  by  were 
friendly,  but  in  the  summer  of  1781  several  Indians  from 
Canada  took  the  prisoners  captive.  It  was  only  after 
months  of  hardship  and  suffering  that  they  were  released 
and  returned  to  Newton.  One  can  readily  imagine  the 
zest  with  which  the  small  boys  of  the  community  drank  in 
the  realistic  tales  of  adventure  that  the  returned  captives 
could  tell. 

In  early  colonial  days  a  training  field  with  annual 
manoeuvres  was  deemed  indispensable  for  every  town. 
Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  Common  bordering 
the  Dedham  Road,  Newton  Centre,  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  town,  but  no  record  of  its  origin  remains.  Tradi¬ 
tion  says  that  the  larger  part  of  its  three  acres  was  given 
by  Jonathan  Hyde,  whose  farm  was  close  by,  and  the 
remainder  by  the  Wiswall  family.  A  schoolhouse  was 
planned  there  and  a  noon  house  was  built  in  1730  and  a 
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second  later,  and  the  field  was  used  as  a  training  ground. 
In  1735  another  training  field  was  laid  out  at  Newton- 
ville  by  Capt.  Joseph  Fuller,  but  after  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Revolution  ebbed  away  training  there  was  discon¬ 
tinued  and  the  land  reverted  to  the  Fuller  family. 

Newton  people  shared  in  the  excitement  of  the  pre- 
Revolutionary  days.  Upon  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act 
the  town  sent  instructions  to  its  representative  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court,  Abraham  Fuller,  declaring  its  dissatisfaction 
with  the  act  of  Parliament,  and  asserting  the  rights  of 
British  subjects  to  a  voice  in  taxation.  Fuller  was  warned 
not  to  aid  in  any  way  in  the  execution  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
to  use  his  best  endeavor  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  not  to  vote  any  unusual  grants  of  money. 
Two  years  later  the  townsfolk  decided  unanimously  against 
using  imported  luxuries,  and  encouraged  home  manu¬ 
factures  in  defiance  of  the  Navigation  Act,  which  was 
intended  to  check  such  industries. 

In  1768  Abraham  Fuller  was  chosen  as  delegate  to  a 
convention  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  to  consider  measures 
of  safety.  The  years  immediately  following  brought  in¬ 
creasing  concern.  Early  in  1772  the  town  appointed  a 
committee  of  five  “to  consider  and  report  what  it  may  be 
proper  for  the  town  to  do.”  The  report  of  the  committee 
late  in  the  year  resolved  that  none  should  remain  silent 
and  inactive  when  liberty  was  being  threatened,  that  all 
taxation  by  Parliament  without  representation  for  the 
purpose  of  revenue  was  unconstitutional,  and  that  the 
people  had  a  right  to  complain  of  the  recent  acts  of  the 
government,  especially  the  increase  of  an  armed  force  in 
Boston  and  the  attempt  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the 
governor  without  legislative  grant.  Representative  Fuller 
was  instructed  to  try  to  prevent  the  royal  support  of 
judges. 

After  the  Boston  Tea  Party  of  the  sixteenth  of  De- 
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cember,  1773,  the  citizens  of  Newton  in  town  meeting 
resolved  that  they  would  not  submit  to  the  tax  on  tea  or 
use  any  of  the  article,  and  that  a  local  committee  of  cor¬ 
respondence  should  be  appointed  to  act  with  other  similar 
committees.  The  members  of  the  local  committee  were 
Edward  Durant,  William  Clark,  Capt.  Jonas  Stone,  Joshua 
Hammond,  and  Capt.  John  Woodward.  A  committee  of 
fifteen  was  appointed  to  collect  signatures  of  individual 
citizens  who  would  not  use  tea. 

Such  town  acts  as  these  provoked  the  Reconstruction 
Acts,  which  in  1774  prohibited  all  town  meetings  except 
the  annual  election  of  officers  in  the  spring,  unless  the  royal 
governor  gave  special  permission.  But  town  meetings 
continued  to  be  held.  Then  Massachusetts  was  placed 
under  martial  law.  Meantime  a  Middlesex  County  Con¬ 
gress  met  at  Concord  in  August,  1774.  Newton  adopted 
the  report  of  the  Congress  and  chose  delegates  to  a  Provin¬ 
cial  Congress  at  Concord  in  October.  John  Pigeon,  one  of 
the  delegates,  presented  Newton  with  two  fieldpieces, 
and  the  selectmen  were  instructed  to  obtain  firearms  for 
the  poor  of  the  town,  if  necessary.  The  next  step  was  to 
raise  a  military  force.  The  town  voted  to  enlist  men  for 
the  artillery,  and  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to 
raise  a  force  of  thirty-two  minutemen  with  the  necessary 
officers.  They  were  to  meet  weekly  for  training  through 
the  winter  of  1774-75,  and  those  who  attended  were  to  be 
paid.  This  thoughtful  preparation  made  possible  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  Newton  men  in  the  skirmishes  at  Lexington 
and  Concord. 

On  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1775,  a 
shot  from  one  of  the  fieldpieces  at  Newton  Centre  an¬ 
nounced  the  march  of  the  British  on  Lexington.  The 
minutemen  quickly  gathered,  chose  Michael  Jackson  cap¬ 
tain  when  the  commissioned  officers  were  slow  to  move, 
although  he  was  a  heavyweight  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
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pounds,  and  marched  for  the  scene  of  conflict.  The  thirty- 
seven  men  of  the  Newton  company  arrived  in  time  to  fall 
in  with  Lord  Percy’s  reserve  near  Concord,  and  followed 
its  retreat  towards  Boston.  Two  other  companies  of 
infantry  belonged  in  Newton.  The  West  Company,  com¬ 
manded  by  Capt.  Amariah  Fuller,  numbered  one  hundred 
and  five,  including  thirty-seven  “alarm  men,”  who  vol¬ 
unteered  although  they  had  passed  the  age  for  military 
duty.  The  East  Company,  numbering  seventy-six,  was 
commanded  by  Capt.  Jeremiah  Wiswall.  Among  the 
older  volunteers  were  five  deacons  and  three  captains. 
Capt.  Joshua  Fuller  was  seventy-two  years  of  age,  and 
Noah  Wiswall,  father  of  the  captain  of  the  East  Company, 
was  still  older,  but  they  could  not  remain  at  home.  Col. 
Joseph  Ward  of  Newton  was  a  teacher  in  Boston  on  the 
fateful  day,  and  when  he  learned  what  was  going  on  he 
hurried  home,  obtained  horse  and  gun,  and  rode  to  Con¬ 
cord.  Certain  individuals  who  were  not  enrolled  hastened 
to  join  the  fray,  and  altogether  more  than  two  hundred 
and  twenty  men  marched  twenty-eight  miles  and  had  a 
share  in  the  battle. 

Newton  men  were  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  Col.  Thomas  Gardner’s  regiment,  which  contained 
forty-eight  men  of  Newton,  was  ordered  to  the  field  as  a 
reinforcement  after  the  battle  had  begun,  some  going  to 
the  rail  fence  and  some  manning  the  redoubt  during  the 
third  attack.  Colonel  Gardner  was  killed  in  the  engage¬ 
ment.  Following  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  colonial  troops 
poured  into  Cambridge  until  by  the  tenth  of  July  nineteen 
regiments  were  camped  there  under  the  command  of  George 
Washington.  Colonel  Gardner’s  regiment  was  there,  and 
John  Pigeon  of  West  Newton  was  commissary  general. 
The  East  and  West  Companies  from  Newton  helped  to 
man  Dorchester  Heights  when  Washington  compelled  the 
British  to  evacuate  Boston. 
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On  the  tenth  of  May,  177 6,  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  resolved  that  the  citizens  of  every  town 
ought  to  instruct  its  representative  whether  it  would  sup¬ 
port  heartily  a  declaration  of  independence,  if  Congress 
should  take  such  action.  On  the  anniversary  of  Bunker 
Hill  a  town  meeting  was  held  in  Newton  to  consider  the 
resolution  of  the  Legislature.  The  second  article  of  the 
warrant  read:  “That  in  case  the  honorable  Continental 
Congress  should,  for  the  safety  of  the  American  colonies, 
declare  them  independent  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 
whether  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  will  solemnly  engage 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  support  them  in  the  meas¬ 
ure.”  An  affirmative  vote  was  passed  unanimously.  A 
few  weeks  later  the  town  voted  a  bounty  of  £6  6s.  8d.  to 
be  added  to  that  of  the  General  Court  for  those  who  would 
enlist  in  the  expedition  against  Canada.  Capt.  Nathan 
Fuller’s  company  of  eight-month  men,  which  had  been 
in  camp  at  Cambridge,  joined  in  that  expedition  and  shared 
the  hardships  of  the  overland  march.  Captain  Fuller  was 
made  a  major  for  his  capable  leadership. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  adopted  by  Con¬ 
gress  July  4,  1776,  was  read  in  the  churches  and  spread  on 
the  town  records.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  one  of  its 
signers,  Roger  Sherman,  was  born  in  Newton.  Care  was 
taken  to  see  that  no  person  in  town  should  endanger  its 
safety,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  town  to 
prepare  a  statement  which  must  be  signed  by  anyone 
suspected  of  being  a  Tory.  Thirty-one  patriots  willingly 
loaned  money  to  the  town  to  the  amount  of  nearly  three 
thousand  pounds  to  pay  soldiers  in  the  army,  when  the 
town  was  compelled  to  borrow  to  meet  the  obligations 
that  it  assumed.  Two  of  the  Wiswalls  who  were  in  the 
army  loaned  £65,  and  two  of  the  Woodwards  who  were  in 
the  battle  of  Concord  loaned  £220. 

The  colonies  engaged  in  the  war  had  no  government 
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which  could  requisition  money  for  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
and  the  burden  fell  upon  the  loyal  people  of  the  local  com¬ 
munities  for  the  most  part.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
towns  like  Newton  that  they  did  not  shrink  from  their 
natural  responsibility,  but  contributed  of  their  fortunes  as 
well  as  their  lives.  Out  of  a  population  of  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  more  than  four  hundred  men  of  Newton  had  a  part  in 
the  war,  and  the  town  voted  again  and  again  to  pay  its 
obligations  to  the  soldiers.  On  the  eighteenth  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1776,  the  town  appointed  a  committee  to  consider 
necessary  financing,  and  the  committee  reported  in  favor 
of  a  generous  policy.  It  was  specified  that  those  who 
served  during  the  first  eight  months  should  receive  forty 
shillings  each,  those  who  went  to  Canada  twenty  pounds 
each,  those  who  went  to  Ticonderoga  eight  pounds  each, 
and  others  less  amounts  for  less  onerous  service.  Such 
taxes  should  be  laid  as  should  be  necessary  to  make  these 
payments.  The  town  accepted  the  report,  amending  it  to 
increase  certain  payments,  and  voting  sums  to  three  of  the 
commissioned  officers.  In  1778  and  again  the  next  year 
three  thousand  pounds  were  voted  by  the  town  to  supply 
the  sinews  of  war.  The  depreciation  of  money  made  larger 
sums  necessary,  and  in  1780  £170,000  were  appropriated. 
In  March,  1777 ,  the  town  appointed  a  committee  to  hire 
soldiers,  paying  not  more  than  twenty-four  pounds  to  each 
person  who  would  enlist,  and  authorizing  the  town  treas¬ 
urer  to  borrow  £1,000  if  needed  for  that  purpose.  Within 
the  week  still  further  inducements  were  offered.  Other 
similar  action  was  taken  during  subsequent  months. 

After  the  early  enthusiasm  of  the  war  had  passed  men 
were  not  so  eager  to  volunteer,  but  Capt.  Joseph  Fuller  of 
Newton  in  1777  raised  thirty  men  to  join  his  regiment 
against  Burgoyne  who  was  operating  in  eastern  New  York, 
and  the  next  year  Capt.  Edward  Fuller  raised  forty  more. 
Early  in  1777  sixty-four  Newton  men  enlisted  for  three 
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years  or  the  war,  and  in  1780  fifty-four  marched  to  rein¬ 
force  the  Continental  army.  Newton  people  had  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  witnessing  the  march  of  the  Burgoyne  captives 
through  the  town  on  their  way  to  Cambridge.  They 
looked  and  acted  like  a  lawless  mob,  dirty  and  miserable. 

Lieut.  Ebenezer  Brown,  who  was  a  minuteman  when 
the  Revolution  broke  out,  was  wounded  in  the  Burgoyne 
campaign  but  served  throughout  the  war.  He  fought 
under  Lafayette  in  Virginia  and  was  present  in  Yorktown 
at  the  finish.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-seven  at  New¬ 
ton  Corner.  Several  Newton  men  were  prominent  among 
the  officers  of  the  Continental  army.  Col.  Joseph  Ward 
was  aide-de-camp  to  Major-General  Ward;  Michael  Jack- 
son  was  colonel  and  William  Hull  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  eighth  regiment;  Ephraim  Jackson  was  colonel  of  the 
tenth  regiment;  Nathan  Fuller  was  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  thirteenth,  and  others  were  captains,  lieutenants  and 
ensigns.  The  Jackson,  Fuller,  Parker,  Hyde,  Stone  and 
Clark  families  were  represented  generously  in  the  ranks  of 
the  soldiers.  Seven  of  the  Jackson  family  were  members 
of  the  Massachusetts  Cincinnati,  which  was  organized 
after  the  war  was  over. 

Once  the  colonies  had  severed  their  connection  with 
Great  Britain,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  organize  new 
machinery  of  government.  On  the  fifth  of  May,  1777,  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  proposed  a  state  consti¬ 
tution,  and  ten  days  later  the  town  of  Newton  appointed 
a  committee  to  send  instructions  on  the  matter  to  Thomas 
Parker,  town  representative.  The  instructions  advised 
him  not  to  neglect  emergency  matters  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  state  constitution,  especially  since  the  soldiers 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  matter,  but  if  a  large  majority 
of  the  Court  were  ready  for  such  a  constitution,  then  it 
should  be  his  duty  to  secure  a  bicameral  organization  of 
the  Legislature,  as  history  showed  that  despotism  and 
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tyranny  were  the  result  of  one  man  or  one  chamber  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  town  did  not  hesitate  to  give  its  representa¬ 
tive  definite  instructions  on  such  vital  matters.  The  first 
draft  of  the  state  convention  was  submitted  to  a  town 
meeting  in  June,  1778,  and  disapproved  by  a  vote  of  75  to 
5.  In  August,  1779,  a  second  draft  was  approved,  but  a 
few  months  later  certain  amendments  were  recommended. 
The  first  town  meeting  under  the  new  state  constitution 
which  was  adopted  cast  eighty-six  votes  for  John  Hancock 
as  governor  and  elected  other  state  officers. 

A  period  of  financial  and  social  depression  naturally 
followed  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  people  had  strained 
every  nerve  to  win.  Many  lives  had  been  lost.  Money 
had  depreciated  in  value  unless  it  was  in  easily  negotiable 
coin.  Law  was  uncertain  because  colonial  and  British 
laws  were  intermixed  and  justice  was  delayed  aggravat- 
ingly.  The  evils  of  paper  money  were  deplored  by  wiser 
heads,  and  the  tendency  of  some  persons  to  import  lux¬ 
uries  was  condemned.  Newton  people  expressed  some  of 
their  sentiments  on  these  matters  in  instructions  to  Abra¬ 
ham  Fuller,  their  legislative  representative  at  that  time. 
By  May,  1786,  the  distress  of  many,  coupled  with  the 
restlessness  of  many  former  soldiers,  produced  attempts  to 
overawe  the  courts  in  several  counties  of  Massachusetts, 
and  late  in  the  year  a  large  force  under  the  lead  of  Daniel 
Shays,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  interfered  with  the 
holding  of  courts  at  Worcester  and  Springfield.  This  was 
followed  by  an  attempt  to  seize  the  Arsenal  at  Springfield, 
but  the  state  militia  had  rallied  and  the  insurgents  were 
dispersed  speedily.  Six  months  earlier  several  inland 
towns  had  proposed  holding  a  convention  in  which  New¬ 
ton  was  invited  to  join.  In  response  the  town  adopted  the 
report  of  a  committee  appointed  to  draft  an  answer.  The 
letter  deprecated  a  resort  to  unconstitutional  measures, 
and  condemned  the  complaints  against  paying  just  taxes. 
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In  conclusion  the  malcontents  were  advised  to  pursue 
their  employments,  practise  frugality,  and  support  the 
government,  if  they  would  be  happy  and  free.  When  the 
height  of  the  difficulty  was  reached,  Newton  voted  boun¬ 
ties  to  soldiers  who  would  enlist.  Thus  the  community 
took  a  firm  stand  for  law  and  order,  as  it  had  stood  firmly 
for  independence. 

In  1788  Judge  Abraham  Fuller  represented  Newton  in 
the  constitutional  convention  met  to  act  upon  the  federal 
constitution,  and  voted  for  its  adoption.  Later  in  the  year 
the  citizens  cast  their  first  votes  for  electors  for  the  first 
president  and  vice-president, choosing  Abraham  Fuller  and 
Nathaniel  Gorham  as  electors;  Gorham  was  the  choice  for 
Congress  from  the  Middlesex  district. 

A  hundred  years  had  passed  between  the  organization 
of  the  town  of  Newton  and  the  ratification  of  the  new  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States.  The  colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  had  become  one  of  thirteen  to  win  independence  from 
Great  Britain,  and  national  unity  as  well  as  colonial  free¬ 
dom  had  been  secured.  Like  the  rest  of  the  country  New¬ 
ton  paused  to  draw  breath  before  entering  upon  the  next 
lap  of  progress.  The  future  was  reasonably  secure,  but  it 
was  not  yet  visualized.  Newton  was  to  expand  into  a 
group  of  thriving  villages  in  the  next  half  century,  and 
within  one  hundred  years  it  would  be  a  city. 
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A  CLUSTER  OF  HAMLETS 

The  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  brought 
little  that  was  new  to  the  hamlets  along  the  crooked 
Charles.  People  were  recuperating  from  the  effects  of 
years  of  war  and  agitation.  Most  of  the  families  were  still 
scattered  on  farms,  and  were  hardly  conscious  of  civic 
unity.  The  farmer  who  lived  in  the  west  part  of  town  had 
little  in  common  with  the  villager  at  Angier’s  Corner  or 
Upper  Falls.  Occasionally  he  met  a  fellow  townsman  at 
gristmill  or  blacksmith  shop,  and  his  family  prized  the 
weekly  visit  to  the  meetinghouse  for  the  pleasure  of  social 
chat  as  well  as  for  religious  inspiration.  There  were  weeks 
in  winter  and  spring  when  the  country  roads  were  almost 
impassable  from  snow  or  mud,  and  only  the  strongest 
motives  could  drive  the  people  from  their  firesides.  Fam¬ 
ilies  living  near  together  in  one  of  the  hamlets  met  more 
frequently,  but  neighbors  were  not  always  cordial  to  one 
another.  There  was  little  of  the  spice  of  life  which  comes 
from  broader  contacts  and  the  stimulus  of  many  minds. 

These  conditions  of  isolation,  coupled  with  the  self- 
reliance  and  individual  independence  of  the  American 
farmer,  made  him  slow  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  town 
as  a  social  and  political  organization.  His  frugality  made 
him  reluctant  to  pay  taxes  for  town  needs.  But  he  must 
be  able  to  get  to  mill,  market  and  church;  for  this  the  town 
must  construct  highways.  His  children  must  have  schools, 
for  home  instruction  was  no  longer  sufficient;  therefore  the 
town  must  maintain  schools.  The  fathers  had  been  more 
ready  to  pay  taxes  for  religion  than  for  education,  and 
Massachusetts  towns  continued  to  recognize  an  obligation 
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to  support  the  parish  churches,  even  though  the  eighteenth 
century  was  less  religious  than  the  seventeenth.  New 
Lights  and  Baptists  were  not  exempt  from  the  support  of 
Congregational  churches,  except  by  special  license.  The 
town  unit  was  therefore  accepted  as  the  normal  organiza¬ 
tion  for  community  life  in  New  England. 

As  yet  Newton  was  but  an  open  country  community. 
Population  was  increasing  but  slowly.  In  the  thirty-five 
years  from  1765  to  1800  the  increase  in  Newton  was  from 
1300  to  1491,  which  was  less  than  fifteen  per  cent.  Immi¬ 
gration  from  abroad  was  slight.  Families  were  not  so  large 
as  they  had  been,  and  the  death  rate,  especially  of  children, 
was  far  higher  than  now.  The  west  part  of  town  was  popu¬ 
lated  thinly,  but  there  was  a  Congregational  church  in  the 
West  Parish,  and  a  hamlet  was  starting  about  the  church 
as  a  nucleus.  Newton  Corner  enjoyed  the  prestige  of  the 
place  of  original  settlement,  and  Newton  Centre  had  the 
First  Parish  meetinghouse  and  cemetery,  but  neither  ham¬ 
let  could  boast  of  more  than  a  few  houses  near  together. 
Upper  and  Lower  Falls  were  beginning  to  feel  the  impetus 
of  local  manufacturing  industries,  but  each  had  only  a 
tiny  cluster  of  houses  as  the  nucleus  of  a  village.  Else¬ 
where  was  open  farming  country,  with  a  few  homesteads 
prominent  as  the  homes  of  leading  citizens. 

If  one  would  start  at  the  corner  of  the  town  where 
John  Jackson  settled  in  1639  and  follow  the  main  high¬ 
ways,  he  could  sense  the  social  situation  of  the  community, 
and  get  some  idea  of  the  relative  prosperity  of  the  people. 
He  might  be  in  some  doubt  as  to  his  starting  point.  It 
bore  different  names  in  succession  as  the  corner  of  the 
township.  Daniel  Bacon,  a  tailor  from  the  Old  Colony 
district,  purchased  land  there  in  1669,  thirty  years  after 
John  Jackson,  and  after  him  the  place  was  called  Bacon’s 
Corner.  The  name  was  changed  later  to  Angier’s  Corner  in 
honor  of  Ensign  Oakes  Angier,  who  in  1731  bought  from 
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Samuel  Jackson  a  piece  of  land  near  by,  and  opened  an  inn 
on  the  Roxbury  Road.  For  half  a  century  he  satisfied  the 
thirst  of  the  teamsters  who  came  his  way,  and  they  dubbed 
the  Corner  Angier’s.  After  the  railroad  came  the  Com¬ 
pany  named  its  station  Newton  Corner,  and  such  it  re¬ 
mained  until  the  rural  part  of  the  name  was  dropped  as  ill 
fitting  so  pretentious  a  suburb  of  Boston. 

Nonantum  Square  was  the  natural  centre  for  the 
hamlet.  There  the  Roxbury  Road  made  a  junction  with 
the  Natick  Road,  or  Washington  Street,  which  connected 
with  the  farms  and  hamlets  to  the  west,  and  with  the  Ded¬ 
ham  Road,  or  Centre  Street,  which  stretched  away  to  the 
south  side  of  town  and  beyond  to  Dedham,  which  then 
included  Needham.  At  the  junction  of  the  two  roads 
stood  Joseph  Bacon’s  tavern,  and  close  by  was  Murdock’s 
general  store,  which  sold  more  gallons  of  rum  than  pounds 
of  groceries.  There  was  a  blacksmith  and  a  watchmaker, 
John  Rogers,  who  presented  to  the  First  Church  a  clock  of 
his  own  manufacture.  The  most  conspicuous  building  at 
the  Corner  was  a  brick  house  built  about  the  year  1800  by 
General  Hull  of  Revolutionary  fame,  who  left  the  village 
to  accept  an  assignment  as  governor  of  Michigan  Ter¬ 
ritory.  Several  houses  of  distinction  were  rising  in  the 
vicinity,  but  land  was  still  to  be  purchased  at  a  low  price. 
In  1816  John  Fiske  bought  the  whole  of  Mount  Ida  for 
$3)3°°)  and  as  late  as  1830  open  fields  and  scattered  houses 
were  common. 

Most  of  the  houses  were  guiltless  of  paint  and  out¬ 
buildings  had  a  neglected  appearance.  Considerable  land 
was  woodland  or  worthless  for  cultivation.  Land  could  be 
bought  at  a  price  varying  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  an  acre.  Farmers  were  selling  milk  in  Boston,  berries 
were  in  abundance,  blueberries  sold  for  six  cents  a  quart. 
The  orchards  yielded  pears,  peaches  and  plums,  and  nuts 
were  gathered  from  the  woods.  Strawberries  and  grapes 
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were  rare.  Firewood  was  cut  in  quantity  because  houses 
depended  generally  upon  open  fireplaces  for  heating;  only 
an  occasional  stove  was  in  evidence.  The  woods  were  full 
of  game,  wild  pigeons  swarmed  along  Washington  Street, 
ducks  were  shot  at  Squash  End,  and  snipe  at  Bullough’s 
Pond.  The  ponds  supplied  fish  to  those  who  found  time 
to  tempt  them  to  hook. 

Several  small  manufacturing  enterprises  sprang  up  at 
the  Corner  about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
One  of  the  first  of  these  was  a  brewery  erected  near  the 
river  for  the  manufacture  of  ale  and  beer.  Within  the  next 
thirty  years  temperance  sentiment  would  frown  on  such  a 
business,  but  its  owner,  General  Hull,  was  well  aware  that 
people  were  not  yet  ready  to  abandon  the  drinking  cus¬ 
toms  of  colonial  days. 

Near  the  site  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Our  Lady  at 
the  corner  of  Washington  and  Adams  Streets  were  several 
shops.  William  Jackson,  whose  life  spanned  the  period 
between  the  Revolution  and  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  and 
who  was  a  scion  of  the  old  Jackson  stock,  had  learned  the 
soap  and  candle  business  in  his  youth,  and  early  in  the  cen¬ 
tury  he  undertook  in  a  small  way  to  carry  on  a  manufac¬ 
turing  business  of  his  own.  He  met  with  varying  fortune 
but  kept  at  it  intermittently,  busying  himself  also  with 
farming  and  serving  as  a  representative  to  the  national 
Congress.  He  was  the  leading  citizen  of  Newton  in  middle 
life.  He  was  president  of  the  first  bank  and  the  first  to 
operate  in  real  estate  on  a  considerable  scale,  when  he  set 
off  some  of  his  land  and  sold  house  lots  at  Walnut  Park. 
He  was  shrewd  in  foreseeing  the  value  of  the  railroads, 
wrote  and  delivered  lectures  about  them,  and  was  influ¬ 
ential  in  getting  the  first  railroad  to  run  through  Newton. 
He  was  superintendent  of  construction  of  that  railroad 
and  was  connected  with  others.  He  was  a  social  reformer, 
opposing  Freemasonry  and  slavery,  and  he  was  so  im- 
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placable  a  foe  to  liquor  that  he  paid  extra  wages  to  his 
workmen  rather  than  allow  them  to  have  the  grog  to 
which  laborers  were  accustomed  between  meals.  In  reli¬ 
gion  he  was  a  Congregationalism  promoted  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Eliot  Church,  and  was  the  president  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association. 

Near  Jackson’s  factory  was  a  small  plant  for  making 
calico,  also  a  large  laundry  building  and  a  mill  pond.  A 
chocolate  factory  had  stood  there  for  some  years.  East¬ 
erly  from  the  Corner  near  the  Brighton  line  Thomas  Small¬ 
wood,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  employed  sixty  men  in  the 
manufacture  of  haircloth  and  plush  furniture,  and  became 
prominent  in  that  industry.  John  and  Ebenezer  Bilson 
made  church  organs,  building  the  first  instrument  that 
was  used  in  the  Baptist  Church  at  Newton  Centre. 

From  Nonantum  Square  the  Dedham  Road  beckoned 
the  wayfarer  up  over  the  slope  of  Mount  Ida  to  the  old 
cemetery  and  beyond  to  Newton  Centre.  Conveniently 
near  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  road,  lived  Nathaniel 
Brackett,  town  butcher.  Beyond  his  house,  near  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Cabot  Street,  a  log  blockhouse  had  been  built  by 
the  early  colonists  as  a  place  of  refuge  in  Indian  attack, 
but  peace  had  prevailed,  and  the  blockhouse  had  fallen 
into  ruins.  Across  the  road  was  the  Hyde  estate,  which 
had  continued  in  the  family  from  the  first  generation.  The 
most  pretentious  house  in  all  Newton  was  the  Blake  place, 
which  had  been  built  in  1798,  known  for  a  time  as  the 
Sargent  place,  but  more  famous  forty  years  later  as  the 
home  of  Mary  Shannon,  a  woman  of  unusual  personality 
and  benefactress  of  many  humbler  folk.  The  Shannon 
estate  was  a  part  of  the  large  Mayhew  tract  which  Edward 
Jackson  had  bought.  It  was  a  portion  of  the  thirty  acres 
which  were  transferred  as  dowry  to  Reverend  Nehemiah 
Hobart  when  he  married  Sarah  Jackson.  There  in  his  day 
stood  the  manse,  while  the  meetinghouse  was  near  the 
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cemetery.  Twice  the  building  was  burned,  destroying  the 
records  of  the  church.  The  ministerial  homestead  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Charles  Pelham,  a  pedagogue  from  Medford, 
who  kept  a  private  school  until  1793. 

Near  the  cemetery  and  opposite  Mill  Lane  on  the 
Dedham  Road  lived  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  about  the  year 
1814.  He  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and  after  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  business  he  lived  for  a  short  time  in  the  easterly 
part  of  Newton.  But  before  long  he  was  studying  medi¬ 
cine  in  Dartmouth  College,  although  he  had  married,  and 
there  in  Hanover  his  son,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  was 
born.  The  son  was  to  become  as  eminent  a  minister  as 
his  Unitarian  grandfather,  Reverend  James  Freeman  of 
King’s  Chapel,  Boston.  Once  properly  trained,  the  new 
physician  returned  with  his  family  to  Newton  and  there 
practised  medicine  in  the  country  round  about.  After 
living  for  a  time  in  the  east  part  of  town  he  made  his  home 
on  Dedham  Road.  Most  families  at  that  time  would  have 
felt  that  they  must  stay  settled  for  a  few  decades,  but  two 
years  later  Dr.  Clarke  sold  the  property  to  Joshua  Loring 
in  order  to  engage  in  the  drug  business  in  Boston.  Not 
long  before  his  death  he  returned  once  more  to  Newton 
and  made  his  home  on  Homer  Street.  His  wife  had  in¬ 
herited  a  large  tract  of  land  south  of  Bullough’s  Pond,  and 
there  he  built  a  chemical  factory  and  manufactured  calomel 
and  other  medicines  in  use  at  that  time.  He  lived  but  a 
short  time  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  Subse¬ 
quently  his  widow  sold  a  part  of  her  tract  for  the  new 
cemetery. 

Continuing  south  from  Mill  Street  along  the  Ded¬ 
ham  Road  one  came  to  the  home  of  Reverend  Jonathan 
Homer,  D.D.,  who  was  to  round  out  more  than  half 
a  century  of  ministerial  service  to  the  old  First  Church. 
His  property  was  within  the  limits  of  the  original  farm 
of  Jonathan  Hyde.  Here  he  wrote  his  “Description  and 
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History  of  Newton,”  which  was  given  mostly  to  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Eliot’s  mission  to  the  Indians.  Here  he  was  guilty 
of  those  ludicrous  mistakes  and  absent-mindedness  of 
which  his  friends  delighted  to  tell.  Here  he  lived  neigh¬ 
bor  to  “Father”  Joseph  Grafton,  minister  of  the  Baptist 
Church. 

The  pastorate  of  Dr.  Homer  lasted  from  the  closing 
days  of  the  Revolution  until  the  nation  was  coming  under 
the  shadow  of  the  controversy  over  the  Union,  which  rent 
the  American  federation  in  two  and  produced  the  Civil 
War.  Those  fifty-seven  years  were  comparatively  unevent¬ 
ful  years  in  the  history  of  the  town  and  the  church.  The 
minister  was  conscientious,  as  was  evident  from  his  accept¬ 
ance  of  a  call  to  the  weak  rural  parish  in  Newton  when  he 
was  invited  to  be  the  pastor  of  the  South  Church  in  Boston 
on  Church  Green.  He  felt  that  he  could  not  go  there 
because  it  was  a  halfway  covenant  church,  and  he  could 
not  consent  to  a  wide-open  entrance  into  the  church.  He 
was  painstaking  in  scholarship,  delighting  to  spend  hours 
in  the  study  of  the  various  translations  of  the  Bible  into 
English,  and  he  knew  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin  and  Spanish. 
He  was  kindly,  receiving  into  his  home  for  temporary  care 
more  than  thirty  children  who  were  orphans  or  homeless. 
He  was  liberal  and  tolerant  in  outlook,  not  leading  his 
church  into  the  Unitarian  exodus,  as  many  Congrega¬ 
tional  ministers  of  eastern  Massachusetts  did,  but  sym¬ 
pathetic  with  their  unconventional  point  of  view.  He  was 
queer  in  some  of  his  ways,  amusingly  absent-minded,  liv¬ 
ing  daily  in  the  grooves  in  which  his  life  and  mind  had 
been  set,  but  “there  is  no  man  among  us,”  said  Reverend 
William  Greenough  of  West  Newton,  “who  carries  with 
him  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  from  Monday  morning  to  Sat¬ 
urday  night  better  than  he.” 

The  church  in  Newton  Centre  could  not  be  called  a 
New  Light  church  and  Dr.  Homer  was  not  a  revivalist, 
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but  when  nineteen  years  had  passed  with  only  seventy-one 
additions  to  membership,  the  deacons  took  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  holding  special  cottage  meetings  and  secured  the 
evangelistic  assistance  of  other  ministers,  with  the  result 
that  seventy-one  persons  were  admitted  to  church  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  year  1827.  Deacon  William  Jackson  was 
the  leader  of  the  undertaking.  He  took  the  stranger 
preachers  with  him  to  the  homes  of  the  people,  opened  his 
own  house  for  meetings,  and  exhorted  and  even  preached 
to  his  friends  and  neighbors.  Deacons  Elijah  F.  Wood¬ 
ward  and  Asa  Cook  and  Increase  S.  Davis  were  equally 
zealous  in  their  devotion  to  the  revival.  Revivals  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  leadership  of  Reverend  James  Bates, 
who  was  a  colleague  from  1827  to  1839. 

The  homestead  of  Dr.  Grafton  stood  on  the  triangle 
of  land  bounded  by  Centre,  Homer  and  Grafton  Streets. 
The  Baptist  Church  had  called  young  Grafton,  ordained 
him,  and  agreed  to  pay  him  fifty-five  pounds  for  a  salary. 
They  promised  to  give  him  more  if  necessary  to  relieve  him 
“from  worldly  care  and  anxiety.”  The  promise  was 
redeemed  with  an  addition  of  five  pounds  to  his  salary  and 
eight  cords  of  wood.  Father  Grafton,  as  he  was  called 
affectionately,  is  described  as  a  small,  bright-eyed  man, 
wearing  a  brown  wig  and  old-fashioned  short  breeches  and 
knee  buckles.  He  lived  a  simple  life,  cultivating  his  land 
between  Sundays,  driving  about  his  parish  in  his  chaise, 
and  occasionally  pulling  up  at  the  general  store  at  Upper 
Falls  to  replenish  his  spirits.  His  sermons  were  biblical, 
sometimes  humorous,  rather  tedious  as  he  grew  older.  He 
was  a  leader  in  his  denomination,  and  in  town  he  was  liked 
so  well  that  thirty  votes  were  cast  for  him  as  a  delegate  to 
the  Massachusetts  constitutional  convention  in  1820. 

During  the  forty-eight  years  of  Father  Grafton’s 
pastorate,  from  1788  to  1836,  five  hundred  and  fifty  per¬ 
sons  were  received  into  church  membership,  most  of  them 
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as  a  result  of  revivals.  Many  persons  came  to  Newton 
Centre  from  surrounding  towns  to  worship,  as  Baptist 
churches  were  relatively  few.  The  local  church  more  than 
once  dismissed  members  to  form  churches  in  other  towns. 
These  included  Cambridge,  Arlington,  Roxbury,  Lowell, 
Brookline,  Watertown  and  Upper  Falls.  Fifty-two  persons 
withdrew  in  1835  to  constitute  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Upper  Falls,  a  discouraging  loss.  The  aged  pastor  died 
the  next  year,  and  the  church  languished  for  several  years 
under  temporary  leaders. 

Close  by  the  Grafton  manse  was  the  First  Parish 
Church,  on  the  corner  of  Homer  Street.  That  street 
extended  westward  towards  the  farther  limits  of  the  town, 
and  gave  access  to  the  meetinghouse  for  people  living  in 
that  direction.  In  the  year  1805  the  parish  built  its  fourth 
meetinghouse  fronting  on  Centre  Street.  There  were  three 
doors  for  entrance  and  three  aisles  of  approach  to  the  pews. 
The  high  pulpit  was  at  the  farther  end  with  a  sounding- 
board  above  it.  The  building  contained  sixty-six  pews 
which  were  sold  to  parishioners,  who  paid  a  premium  for 
choice.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale  nearly  paid  the  cost  of 
the  building,  which  was  a  little  more  than  eight  thousand 
dollars.  The  north  gallery  had  seats  reserved  for  the  boys 
of  the  Rice  school  and  the  girls  of  the  Newton  Female 
Academy,  which  were  near  by.  There  were  negro  quarters 
high  up  in  the  southeast  corner.  The  east  end  of  the  meet¬ 
inghouse  was  occupied  by  the  choir,  which  in  later  years 
was  led  by  Deacon  Elijah  F.  Woodward  for  a  long  period 
of  time. 

Here  the  people  gathered  from  all  directions,  Jack- 
sons  and  Stones  and  Woodwards,  Hydes  and  Trowbridges 
and  Wards,  Bacons  and  Kingsburys  and  Whites.  New 
names  mingled  with  those  of  the  old  families,  for  the  town 
was  no  longer  colonial.  Rogers,  Murdock,  and  Parker 
owned  the  best  pews.  The  deacons,  who  no  longer  occu- 
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pied  seats  by  themselves,  were  Samuel  Murdock,  Jere¬ 
miah  Wiswall,  Elijah  F.  Woodward,  Asa  Cook,  Ebenezer 
White,  William  Jackson,  Joel  Fuller  and  Luther  Paul.  Here 
they  listened  respectfully  to  Dr.  Homer  decade  after  decade. 

Nearly  opposite  the  church  on  a  bank  above  the  road 
stood  a  large  mansion  built  by  Henry  Gibbs  of  Boston. 
When  Reverend  John  Cotton  was  minister  in  Newton, 
Gibbs,  who  was  his  brother-in-law,  purchased  the  old 
estate  formerly  owned  by  the  Prentice  brothers,  in  order 
that  the  two  families  might  be  near  one  another.  The 
house  contained  twenty  rooms  with  a  huge  chimney  in  the 
centre.  It  was  painted  white  with  green  blinds,  and  had  a 
sweeping  drive  as  an  approach.  The  house  was  a  social 
centre  for  the  best  people,  and  after  the  death  of  Gibbs  his 
widow  dispensed  free  medicines  to  the  poor  people  of  the 
town  until  her  death  in  1783. 

Forty  years  passed  and  the  estate  became  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Marshall  S.  Rice,  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
was  clerk  of  the  town.  He  beautified  the  street  in  front  of 
his  house  by  planting  a  long  row  of  trees,  giving  the  im¬ 
pulse  for  the  founding  of  the  Newton  Centre  Tree  Club, 
which  in  its  turn  furnished  one  of  the  suggestions  for  the 
organization  of  the  Newton  Centre  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Marshall  Rice  made  his  princi’pal  contribution  as 
master  of  a  boys’  school,  which  he  opened  in  his  big  house. 
The  location  of  the  school  was  attractive  to  the  boys, 
because  on  either  side  was  a  fish  pond  where  they  could 
angle  for  hornpouts  without  the  necessity  of  playing 
truant.  The  school  was  intended  to  train  boys  and  girls 
for  teaching  or  for  business,  and  it  became  recognized  as 
one  of  the  best  schools  of  its  kind.  The  year  was  long, 
divided  into  four  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each.  During  the 
twenty-two  years  of  the  existence  of  the  school  about  one 
thousand  pupils  were  in  attendance.  The  master  had 
effective  methods  of  discipline,  and  his  wife  mothered  the 
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pupils,  and  together  they  met  the  needs  of  those  in  their 
charge.  Master  Rice  was  an  earnest  champion  of  temper¬ 
ance,  and  on  one  occasion  taught  his  pupils  the  worthless¬ 
ness  of  liquor  by  emptying  the  contents  of  his  cellar  as  the 
best  way  to  get  rid  of  temptation. 

Farther  along  the  road  on  rising  ground  stood  a  brick 
powder  house  near  where  the  memorial  flagpole  stands. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  Common  was  the  town  pound  on 
the  corner  of  Pound  Lane,  now  Cypress  Street.  Sloping 
back  from  the  Common  was  Institution  Hill.  On  its  side 
Joseph  Bartlett  had  had  his  farm.  His  son  David  was  one 
of  the  constituent  members  of  the  Baptist  Church,  but  the 
church  excluded  him  because  he  was  opposed  to  a  salary 
for  the  minister  and  the  method  of  raising  it.  About  the 
end  of  the  century  John  Peck  of  Boston  bought  most  of 
the  hill  and  commenced  the  building  of  a  house  which  he 
planned  to  make  the  most  notable  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  He  beautified  the  grounds  with  a  generous  assort¬ 
ment  of  shrubs  and  trees,  and  constructed  a  winding 
avenue  to  the  top  of  the  hill  where  the  mansion  was  located. 
During  the  War  of  1812,  when  wool  was  especially  valu¬ 
able,  five  hundred  sheep  roamed  the  hill  pasture.  But 
Peck’s  fortunes  changed,  he  moved  to  the  West,  and  the 
farm  was  in  the  hands  of  tenants  until  it  was  purchased  in 
1825  for  the  Newton  Theological  Institution. 

At  the  corner  of  Pound  Lane  was  the  home  of  Dr. 
John  King.  The  house  had  been  occupied  a  half  century 
earlier  by  John  Cotton,  M.D.,  son  of  the  third  parish 
minister.  Dr.  King  was  not  only  a  physician  but  also 
dabbled  in  politics.  A  selectman  and  moderator  of  town 
meetings,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  town  committee  of 
correspondence  in  1774,  was  one  of  Newton’s  soldiers  to 
guard  Burgoyne’s  army  after  the  surrender,  represented 
the  town  in  the  Legislature,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  con¬ 
stitutional  convention  in  1779. 
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Beyond  these  estates  on  the  way  to  Newton  High¬ 
lands,  before  the  railroad  had  marred  the  beauty  of  the 
lake,  stretched  the  acres  of  Capt.  Noah  Wiswall,  great- 
grandson  of  the  first  elder  of  the  parish  church.  He  had 
deserted  the  church  of  his  ancestors  and  joined  the  Bap¬ 
tists,  and  had  given  them  land  for  their  first  meetinghouse 
across  the  road  from  his  house.  It  was  he  who  at  the  age 
of  seventy-six  had  gone  with  his  boys  to  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  and  had  come  home  with  a  bullet  hole  through 
his  hand. 

The  Dedham  Road  led  on  past  the  Baptist  Church 
and  the  Wiswall  house  to  Newton  Highlands.  No  village 
was  there,  but  the  Worcester  Turnpike  in  1808  made  the 
corner  of  Centre  Street  a  suitable  location  for  a  tavern. 
At  that  point  Thornton’s,  and  not  far  away  Bacon’s 
Tavern  on  the  corner  of  Elliot  Street,  became  popular 
hostelries.  Near  by  was  a  convenient  blacksmith  shop. 
A  short  way  beyond  the  crossroads  the  highway  forked, 
the  right  hand  way  leading  to  Upper  Falls  and  the  Ded¬ 
ham  Road  swinging  to  the  left  over  Oak  Hill,  where  were 
scattered  farmsteads  and  a  schoolhouse.  Thomas  Prentice 
was  a  pioneer  at  Oak  Hill,  inheriting  one  hundred  acres  of 
Baldpate  meadow  left  to  him  by  his  father-in-law,  Edward 
Jackson.  In  1724  John  Stone  built  a  house,  and  twenty- 
five  years  later  Capt.  Jeremiah  Wiswall,  son  of  Noah, 
settled  there.  Other  families  were  less  prominent  than 
these  of  the  early  colonial  stock. 

To  the  eastward  from  Newton  Centre  were  scattered 
farms  with  a  few  notable  homesteads.  At  the  present 
junction  of  Beacon  and  Hammond  Streets  the  old  Ham¬ 
mond  house  was  built  in  1730.  Over  near  Waban  Hill  lay 
the  John  Ward  estate,  and  there  the  old  garrison  house 
was  erected  for  a  fortification  as  early  as  1650.  To  the 
northwest  not  far  away  was  the  home  of  Col.  Joseph  Ward, 
aide-de-camp  to  General  Artemas  Ward.  Master  of  a 
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grammar  school  which  he  had  started  in  Boston,  he  left  it 
when  he  heard  the  guns  that  ushered  in  the  Revolution, 
was  present  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  in  time  was  appointed 
commissary  general  of  musters  by  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress.  After  suffering  six  months’  imprisonment  in  Long 
Island  he  was  exchanged  and  resumed  his  position  in  the 
army  until  the  office  was  abolished.  After  the  war  was 
over  Colonel  Ward  went  into  business  in  Boston  and 
acquired  a  fortune  of  $72,000.  In  1792  he  retired  to  New¬ 
ton,  his  ancestral  home,  and  bought  a  farm  on  what  was 
then  called  Chestnut  Hill.  He  erected  a  mansion  with 
colonnaded  portico  on  a  site  commanding  a  wide  view. 
Unfortunate  investments  and  misplaced  trust  in  a  friend 
for  whom  he  signed  many  notes  reduced  his  fortune  so 
that  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  home  and  engage 
again  in  business  in  Boston.  He  was  a  man  of  tranquil 
and  trusting  disposition,  capable  but  unfortunate,  re¬ 
spected  by  his  fellow  townsmen  and  honored  by  the  state 
and  nation  which  he  had  served. 

At  the  corner  of  Ward  Street  and  Waverley  Avenue 
stood  a  house  built  in  1760  on  the  site  of  the  earlier  home 
of  the  fighting  Capt.  Thomas  Prentice.  It  became  the 
home  of  Thomas  Harbach  in  1805.  Opposite  the  Harbach 
homestead  was  an  old  house  owned  by  Captain  Hammond 
where  the  first  classes  of  the  Newton  Theological  Institu¬ 
tion  were  held.  On  Waverley  Avenue  was  born  Roger 
Sherman,  who  as  a  representative  from  Connecticut  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

In  the  same  section  several  houses  were  built  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  Obadiah  Curtis  owned  more  than 
one  hundred  acres  with  a  homestead.  He  had  been  a  par¬ 
ticipant  in  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  He  gave  a  part  of  his 
property  to  his  daughter  Martha  who  married  Reverend 
James  Freeman,  minister  of  King’s  Chapel,  Boston.  Dr. 
Freeman  liked  the  countryside  and  was  fond  of  experiment- 
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ing  with  flowers  and  vegetables,  and  was  the  first  to  raise 
tomatoes  in  Massachusetts  about  1830.  He  was  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  temperance  and  so  disliked  the  custom  of  knocking 
off  farm  work  twice  a  day  for  grog  that,  like  William 
Jackson,  he  paid  his  farm  hands  extra  money,  if  they 
would  forego  the  privilege. 

In  the  year  1807  two  Boston  men,  Haven  and  Wiggin, 
bought  seventy  acres  of  land  from  Gen.  William  Hull,  and 
on  the  ridge  of  Nonantum  Hill  erected  two  houses  which 
were  among  the  best  houses  of  Newton. 

This  east  part  of  town  won  a  reputation  for  its  nurs¬ 
eries.  The  nursery  of  John  Kenrick  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
trade.  It  was  in  1790  that  he  planted  a  large  number  of 
peach  stones  and  raised  trees  from  them,  and  later  added 
other  fruit  trees  and  eventually  shade  trees,  specializing 
in  the  popular  lombardy  poplar.  The  business  grew  with 
foreign  importations  until  it  was  the  leading  business  of  its 
kind  in  New  England.  John  Kenrick  was  the  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  first  anti-slavery  society  in  the  United  States. 
The  Kenrick  house  on  Waverley  Avenue  was  Dutch 
colonial  in  style,  built  about  the  time  George  Washington 
was  born.  It  was  the  country  home  of  Capt.  Edward 
Durant  of  Boston  and  then  of  his  son,  a  vociferous  patriot 
during  the  Revolution.  It  was  sold  in  1775  to  John  Ken¬ 
rick.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  original  John  Kenrick, 
who  acquired  his  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres  on  the 
back  side  of  town  in  1688  when  Newton  was  separating 
from  Cambridge.  William  Kenrick,  son  of  the  founder  of 
the  nursery,  was  in  partnership  with  his  father  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  manual  called  the  “New  American  Orchardist.” 
He  experimented  in  silk  culture,  raised  thousands  of  mul¬ 
berry  trees  for  his  silkworms,  and  wrote  a  second  book 
called  the  “American  Silk  Growers  Guide.”  Another  son, 
John  A.  Kenrick,  was  proprietor  of  the  Nonantum  Nurs¬ 
ery.  Samuel  Hyde  also  maintained  a  nursery,  which  he 
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had  started  from  a  chance  collection  of  forty  cherry  stones 
in  his  pocket. 

Returning  to  Angier’s  Corner  the  wayfarer  of  the 
year  1800  might  have  visited  the  north  side  of  the  town  as 
far  as  Lower  Falls.  As  the  Dedham  Road  connected  the 
Corner  with  the  Centre  and  Upper  Falls,  so  the  Natick 
Road,  or  Washington  Street,  connected  it  with  the  hamlets 
to  the  west.  Not  a  single  house  was  located  at  that  time  on 
the  south  side  of  the  road  between  the  Corner  and  Squash 
End.  Halfway  to  Newtonville,  beside  the  crossing  of 
Coldspring  Brook,  near  the  present  Church  of  Our  Lady, 
was  the  site  of  the  oldest  house  in  Newton,  known  as  the 
Mayhew  house  and  occupied  by  the  first  Edward  Jackson. 
A  second  house  built  forty  years  later  was  the  home  of 
Sebas  Jackson,  the  son  of  Edward.  After  it  had  passed  to 
Joseph,  the  “quack  lawyer,”  and  to  Lieutenant  Timothy, 
a  soldier  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  it  was  inherited 
by  Major  Timothy  of  the  fifth  generation,  the  father  of 
William  Jackson,  the  manufacturer  and  congressman. 
The  Major  had  had  thrilling  experiences  as  a  soldier  in 
the  Revolution  and  afterward  as  a  traveller,  and  when  he 
was  ready  to  settle  down  at  home  in  1 809  he  demolished  the 
old  house  and  built  the  substantial  homestead  known  as  the 
Jackson  estate  near  Walnut  Park.  There  he  lived  among 
his  townsmen,  accepting  various  offices  from  schoolmaster 
to  deputy  sheriff.  Near  by  was  the  home  of  Gen.  Michael 
Jackson,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  many  military  Jacksons. 

The  name  of  Gen.  William  Hull  is  associated  with  two 
estates  in  Newton.  He  had  resided  at  Newton  Corner 
before  he  went  West,  and  later  in  life  he  found  a  home  on 
the  Fuller  estate  in  Newtonville.  When  the  second  war 
with  Great  Britain  broke  out  in  1812  Hull  was  governor 
of  Michigan  Territory,  and  was  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Army  of  the  Northwest  for  the  invasion  of 
Canada.  The  responsibility  which  rested  upon  him  was  a 
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heavy  one  because  of  the  lack  of  the  necessary  military 
supports  and  the  danger  of  a  British  attack  upon  Detroit. 
He  failed  to  use  his  army  effectively  and  ignominiously 
surrendered.  The  result  was  a  court  martial  which  con¬ 
demned  him  to  death,  but  he  was  reprieved  because  of  his 
earlier  gallantry.  The  people  of  Newton  were  interested 
in  General  Hull  because  he  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Judge  Fuller,  and  they  were  inclined  to  find  sufficient 
excuse  for  his  conduct.  Hull  returned  to  Newton  and 
made  his  home  in  Newtonville  on  a  portion  of  the  old  Ful¬ 
ler  estate.  The  house  in  which  he  lived  had  been  built  in 
1776,  and  Hull  added  six  rooms.  It  became  a  centre  of 
hospitality  where  Mrs.  Hull  graciously  presided,  a  woman 
who  had  accompanied  her  husband  through  the  strenuous 
campaigns  of  the  Revolution,  had  given  a  son  to  his  coun¬ 
try  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  lived  on  into  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  After  her  death  the  property 
passed  into  the  possession  of  William  Claflin,  at  one  time 
the  governor  of  Massachusetts.  General  Hull’s  name  was 
perpetuated  for  a  time  in  the  name  of  Hull’s  Crossing, 
used  by  the  railroad  to  designate  the  Newtonville  station 
in  the  early  days  of  improved  transportation. 

A  mile  north  of  Newtonville  the  farms  of  John  Fuller 
and  Richard  Park  lay  along  the  river  in  colonial  times. 
Together  they  included  about  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty 
acres.  On  that  farm  land  grew  up  eventually  the  village 
of  Nonantum.  Its  prosperity  was  insured  when  David 
Bemis  undertook  paper  manufacturing  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  After  his  death  in  1790  his  three  sons  carried  on  suc¬ 
cessfully  a  variety  of  manufacturing.  The  brothers  Luke 
and  Isaac  conservatively  followed  the  policy  of  their  father 
until  Isaac  died,  when  Luke  associated  with  himself  Caleb 
Eddy,  his  brother-in-law.  Already  a  bridge  had  been  built 
over  the  river,  and  the  family  interests  shortly  expanded 
on  both  the  Newton  and  Watertown  sides. 
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The  third  brother,  Seth  Bemis,  was  fond  of  experi¬ 
menting  with  more  than  one  line  of  business.  It  was  in 
1821  that  he  bought  the  paper  mill  from  his  brother  Luke. 
For  some  years  he  had  been  engaged  in  business  of  his  own 
on  the  Watertown  side.  His  father  had  operated  a  grist¬ 
mill  and  snuff  mill  there,  and  Seth  bought  out  his  brother 
Luke’s  interest  in  it  as  early  as  1796,  when  their  father 
had  been  dead  six  years.  He  tried  the  manufacture  of 
chocolate,  and  found  profitable  the  preparation  of  popu¬ 
lar  medicines  and  dyewoods.  After  1803  he  added  space 
to  the  old  mill  and  undertook  spinning  cotton.  Cotton 
mills  were  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  In  the  United 
States  almost  all  cotton  was  manufactured  by  hand  at  the 
homes  of  the  people.  But  Bemis  found  very  profitable  the 
manufacture  of  a  cotton  warp  which  was  in  great  demand 
as  a  saving  of  labor  in  the  home  where  the  woof,  or  filling, 
was  finished.  He  also  improved  the  carding  of  raw  mater¬ 
ial.  Five  years  after  he  had  started  the  spinning  of  cot¬ 
ton,  Bemis  began  to  employ  foreign  weavers  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  various  kinds  of  cotton  goods,  including  the  first 
cotton  duck  made  in  America.  For  this  material  he  made 
use  of  prison  labor  until  he  had  installed  power  looms, 
another  innovation.  The  owner  of  these  improvements 
was  so  fond  of  novelties  that  he  constructed  a  gas  plant 
and  by  that  means  lighted  his  mill  with  illuminating  gas, 
which  brought  visitors  from  near  and  far  away  to  see  the 
phenomenon.  As  if  all  these  enterprises  were  not  enough, 
Bemis  eventually  added  glass  grinding  and  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  lights  for  maritime  purposes  to  his  other  achieve¬ 
ments,  anticipating  the  modern  department  store  in  his 
department  factory.  The  curious  custom  of  summoning 
the  operatives  to  work  by  blowing  a  tin  horn  gave  the 
ludicrous  nickname  of  Tin  Horn  for  a  time  to  the  village  of 
Nonantum. 

For  a  time  Seth  Bemis  shared  his  interests  with  others 
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in  the  Bemis  Manufacturing  Company,  but  during  most 
of  the  time  from  1830  until  his  death  in  1850  he  was  in  the 
saddle  managing  his  own  interests.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  wool  by  his  son,  Seth 
Bemis,  Jr.,  who  ten  years  later  sold  the  business  to  William 
Freeman  and  Company.  Freeman  already  had  purchased 
the  dyewood  business  of  the  elder  Bemis.  In  i860  Free¬ 
man  disposed  of  the  industry  to  the  Aetna  Manufacturing 
Company,  which  made  extensive  improvements  in  woolen 
manufacture. 

California  Street  was  constructed  in  1816  and  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  bridge  at  Bemis  Factories,  as  it  was  called 
then.  Parts  of  the  bridge  were  carried  away  by  freshets 
twice  during  the  early  part  of  the  century.  On  California 
Street  Celia  Thaxter,  the  poetess,  lived  for  a  time.  The 
presence  of  foreign  laborers  in  the  mills  gave  the  village  a 
shady  reputation  for  illegal  liquor  selling  until  late  in  the 
century. 

The  country  across  the  river  from  Newton  spreads 
out  like  a  fan  as  one  rounds  the  great  bend  from  Bemis  to 
Upper  Falls.  Watertown  gives  place  to  Waltham,  Wal¬ 
tham  to  Weston,  and  Weston  to  Wellesley  and  Needham. 
About  1825  a  Waltham  enterprise  undertaken  by  Patrick 
Jackson  was  moved  across  the  river  nearly  opposite  the 
Waltham  cotton  factories.  For  about  half  a  century  the 
business  prospered  under  the  corporate  name  of  the  New¬ 
ton  Chemical  Company,  occupying  a  large  plant.  The 
business  was  brought  to  an  end  in  1872.  An  important 
consequence  to  the  town  was  the  cession  of  about  six  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  land,  including  the  chemical  works,  to  the 
town  of  Waltham  because  the  business  was  so  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  that  town.  This  proved  a  serious  loss  in  tax¬ 
able  valuation  when  the  Waltham  Watch  Company 
erected  its  extensive  works. 

At  West  Newton  the  thousand  acre  farm  of  the  Fuller 
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family  had  been  divided  long  before  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  There  were  only  eleven  houses,  how¬ 
ever,  within  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the 
hamlet.  Besides  the  second  parish  church  the  best  known 
building  was  probably  the  tavern  of  Phineas  Bond  on 
Washington  Street.  There  the  officers  of  Burgoyne’s  cap¬ 
tive  army  were  refreshed  on  their  march  through  Newton 
to  Cambridge,  and  there  Lafayette  slaked  his  thirst  in 
1825.  Seth  Davis  later  made  it  over  into  a  boarding  house, 
and  subsequently  it  became  a  tenement.  Not  far  away 
was  Solomon  Flagg’s  grocery  store,  where  beverages  were 
measured  out  in  pewter  tankards.  Among  the  early  resi¬ 
dents  were  Maj.  Samuel  Shepard,  who  sold  his  1650  house 
to  Deacon  Park  of  Roxbury,  who  in  his  time  turned  it  over 
to  Isaac  Williams,  his  son-in-law,  whose  grandson,  Wil¬ 
liam  Williams,  was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.  Dr.  Samuel  Wheat  came  to  West  Newton  in  1713, 
and  after  twenty  years  of  service  as  physician  to  his  neigh¬ 
bors  welcomed  to  his  assistance  his  son,  Samuel  Wheat,  Jr. 

At  Auburndale  in  the  eighteenth  century  four  large 
farms,  those  of  William  Robinson,  Thomas  Greenwood, 
Benjamin  Child  and  Jonathan  Williams,  comprised  most 
of  the  district.  By  1800  seven  proprietors  averaged  more 
than  one  hundred  acres  each.  A  few  old  houses  were  stand¬ 
ing  which  had  been  built  before  the  Revolution,  particu¬ 
larly  the  house  of  William  Robinson,  known  for  a  time  as 
Whittemore’s  Tavern,  near  the  Weston  bridge,  and  the 
house  of  Benjamin  Child,  later  called  the  Washburn 
house,  both  plain  but  substantial  two-and-a-half  story 
frame  houses.  Another  old  house  was  the  recent  home  of 
Alexander  Shepard.  He  was  one  of  the  staunch  advocates 
of  economy  and  harmony  in  town  affairs,  a  trusted  ad¬ 
viser  of  the  citizens  during  the  Revolution,  and  a  member 
of  the  state  convention  which  adopted  the  Massachusetts 
constitution. 
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About  1770  Shepard  sold  sixty  acres  with  a  house  and 
barn  to  John  Pigeon,  who  was  prominent  during  the  war. 
Pigeon  had  large  land  holdings,  and  in  1818  the  town 
bought  from  him  enough  property  for  a  poor  farm  and 
built  an  almshouse.  There  were  kept  twelve  to  fifteen 
derelicts  of  all  ages,  imbecile  and  insane,  young  and  old, 
without  discrimination.  They  were  herded  in  the  dining 
room  where  they  listened  to  one  of  the  town  ministers 
weekly,  but  with  that  precaution  they  were  looked  upon 
as  suspicious  characters,  likely  to  commit  offences  at  any 
time.  This  attitude  was  still  general  when  Auburndale 
objected  to  the  presence  of  the  institution  there,  and  it 
was  removed  to  Waban.  But  the  time  came  when  it  was 
clear  that  such  unfortunate  persons  as  were  unable  to  take 
care  of  themselves  should  be  thought  of  as  wards  of  the 
town,  and  should  be  given  a  real  home  and  treated  with 
kindness.  After  the  Waban  property  became  more  valu¬ 
able  land  was  bought  on  Winchester  Street,  Newton  High¬ 
lands,  and  a  city  farm  with  comfortable  and  ample  quar¬ 
ters  was  built  near  the  river. 

About  1825  John  Kenrick  gave  a  fund  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  which  he  added  seven  hundred  later,  with 
the  provision  that  half  of  it  should  be  added  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  until  it  amounted  to  three  thousand  dollars.  Then  it 
was  to  be  invested  at  five  per  cent  and  the  interest  used  to 
aid  the  poor.  Three  hundred  might  be  loaned  to  any  esti¬ 
mable  person,  with  special  regard  for  unmarried  men.  The 
town  selectmen  were  to  be  trustees  of  the  Kenrick  Fund. 

Altogether  there  were  about  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  houses  in  the  town  of  Newton  about  the  year  1800. 
The  Shannon,  then  called  the  Blake  estate,  was  valued  at 
twice  the  sum  of  any  other.  The  houses  as  a  rule  were 
inexpensive;  the  average  valuation  did  not  exceed  $430. 

The  busiest  parts  of  the  town  were  Upper  and  Lower 
Falls,  where  manufacturing  enterprises  had  been  operat- 
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ing  in  a  small  way  for  a  hundred  years.  Yet  Lower  Falls 
had  only  about  ten  families  living  in  the  village  at  the 
opening  of  the  century,  and  Upper  Falls  was  smaller  still. 
At  Lower  Falls  the  iron  industry  had  been  kept  in  opera¬ 
tion  by  Jonathan  Willard  until  his  death  in  177 1.  An 
access  of  energy  came  to  the  hamlet  in  1790  when  John 
Ware  of  Sherborn,  a  veteran  of  the  Revolution,  bought 
fourteen  acres  of  land  and  constructed  the  first  paper  mill 
at  Lower  Falls.  It  was  primitive  in  method  and  employed 
but  a  few  persons,  but  it  was  destined  under  other  manage¬ 
ment  to  become  an  important  industry.  It  was  in  the  same 
year  that  Dr.  Ebenezer  Starr,  son  of  a  physician  at  Weston 
and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  settled  in  Lower  Falls 
and  became  the  resident  physician  of  that  and  neighbor¬ 
ing  hamlets,  practising  for  forty  years.  He  married  Ware’s 
daughter,  was  liked  among  the  people  for  his  whimsical 
remarks  in  the  sick  room,  and  was  honored  by  the  town 
with  an  election  to  the  Legislature  and  by  his  fellow 
Masons  with  the  position  of  Master  of  his  Lodge. 

About  the  year  1800  William  Hoogs,  who  had  been 
operating  a  tannery  for  ten  years,  built  the  second  dam 
at  Lower  Falls,  and  constructed  another  paper  mill.  The 
manufacture  of  paper  became  one  of  the  leading  industries 
of  Newton,  at  Lower  Falls,  Upper  Falls,  and  Bemis. 
Paper  was  enjoying  an  increasing  demand  for  various  pur¬ 
poses,  including  newsprint,  stationery,  wrapping  paper, 
cardboard  and  bookbinders  board.  A  few  farsighted  men 
saw  a  future  in  it,  and  with  small  capital  made  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  an  expanding  industry.  Paper  machinery  for  the 
mills  at  Lower  Falls  was  brought  surreptitiously  from  Eng¬ 
land  because  like  cotton  mill  machinery  it  could  not  be 
exported  legally.  Near  the  paper  mill  Ziba  Bridges  from 
Holliston  bought  a  forge  shop  in  1807,  and  extended  his 
business  during  the  next  twenty  years. 

These  industries  seemed  to  justify  a  country  store. 
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This  was  kept  by  John  Pigeon,  son  of  the  patriot  who  had 
presented  the  town  with  two  cannon  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution.  Lower  Falls  had  an  ambition  to  become 
the  important  part  of  the  town.  It  boasted  the  first  post 
office  in  Newton  in  1816,  and  three  times  a  week  a  stage 
ran  to  Boston  and  returned.  In  1813  the  Cataract  Engine 
Company  was  organized  for  the  protection  of  the  vested 
interests  of  the  hamlet.  It  was  the  first  of  the  volunteer 
companies  with  hand  tubs  which  were  characteristic  of 
Newton  and  other  towns  during  a  large  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Hitherto  every  house  had  its  two  fire 
buckets  and  ladder,  and  by  cooperative  action  when  a  fire 
occurred  ineffectual  efforts  were  made  to  save  property. 
But  it  was  all  very  primitive  and  useless  in  a  factory  fire. 
Legally  the  selectmen  of  the  town  had  the  power  to  appoint 
the  members  of  the  company,  but  it  was  virtually  a  vol¬ 
unteer  organization.  It  was  considered  an  honor  to  belong 
to  it,  and  every  member  paid  five  dollars  for  the  privilege. 
The  company  continued  to  serve  the  hamlet  of  Lower 
Falls  until  the  town  was  ready  to  assume  the  respon¬ 
sibility. 

Lower  Falls  also  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  an  Epis¬ 
copal  church,  the  only  church  in  the  village  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  Congregationalism  predominated  to  such  a 
degree  in  New  England  that  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees 
that  any  other  denomination  could  gain  strength.  The 
prelacy  out  of  which  the  Puritans  had  come  was  especially 
unwelcome.  That  fact  readily  explains  why  no  Episcopal 
church  had  been  constituted  in  the  town  of  Newton  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  in  the  year  18 11  Episcopal  serv¬ 
ices  were  started  in  the  schoolhouse  at  Lower  Falls,  and  so 
great  was  the  interest  in  them  among  the  people  in  the 
neighboring  towns  as  well  as  in  Newton  that  a  parish 
organization  was  effected  the  next  year.  From  the  school- 
house  the  parishioners  graduated  presently  into  a  hall,  and 
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enjoyed  the  services  of  Boston  rectors  and  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  certain  Boston  laymen.  One  Boston  merchant 
gave  two  acres  of  land  for  a  church  and  cemetery  on  high 
ground  above  the  river,  and  St.  Mary’s  was  built  and  con¬ 
secrated  in  1814.  The  Freemasons  and  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Company  assisted  at  the  time  of  lay¬ 
ing  the  corner  stone.  The  building  was  enlarged  in  1 838— 
39,  and  a  chapel  was  built  in  1867.  It  was  ten  years  before 
the  church  was  able  to  have  a  minister  of  its  own,  but  for 
the  next  thirty  years  Reverend  Alfred  L.  Baury  of  Con¬ 
necticut  built  up  the  parish  to  permanent  strength.  In 
1818  a  Sunday  school  was  organized,  of  which  William 
Mills  was  the  superintendent  for  forty  years. 

The  hamlet  of  Upper  Falls  had  had  its  small  mills  of 
Clark  and  Parker  and  Bixby  for  a  hundred  years,  but  its 
industrial  prosperity  began  when  Simon  Elliott  of  Boston 
in  1778  bought  part  of  the  Parker  property  and  built  a 
snuff  mill,  enlarging  it  later  by  adding  four  buildings.  The 
old  custom  of  taking  snuff  was  common,  and  Elliott’s 
manufacturing  enterprise  proved  very  profitable.  The 
owner  bought  considerable  land  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
and  built  a  homestead  and  farm  buildings.  After  twenty 
years  he  was  paying  a  tax  on  a  property  valuation  of 
$8,730,  and  owned  one  of  the  three  carriages  then  used  in 
Newton.  In  1809  Elliott  bought  water  privileges  from 
Bixby  below  the  snuff  mill,  but  five  years  later  he  sold  his 
entire  property  at  Upper  Falls  to  the  Perkins  brothers  of 
Boston  for  twenty  thousand  dollars.  At  that  time  the 
plant  included  four  snuff  mills,  a  wire  mill,  a  screw  factory, 
a  blacksmith  shop,  an  annealing  house,  and  a  gristmill 
with  water  rights  and  a  farm  and  buildings.  Elliott  might 
be  called  the  first  capitalist  on  the  south  side  of  Newton. 

The  new  owners  of  the  Elliott  Mills  erected  a  plant 
for  cotton  manufacture  after  tariff  difficulties  had  been 
adjusted,  and  commenced  making  sheeting  as  their 
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specialty.  In  order  to  produce  their  own  machinery  they 
established  a  foundry.  Otis  Pettee  of  Foxboro  was  invited 
to  become  superintendent  of  the  works,  and  in  that  way 
the  man  who  had  so  much  to  do  with  building  up  the  indus¬ 
tries  of  Upper  Falls  became  acquainted  with  the  village. 
The  Elliott  Manufacturing  Company,  as  it  was  called, 
was  an  enterprising  firm,  anticipating  the  later  industrial 
practice  of  supplying  its  own  accessories.  It  manufac¬ 
tured  thread  for  its  own  use,  and  succeeded  so  well  with 
its  mill  machinery  that  it  expanded  that  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  public  sales.  Though  its  sales  prices  were  not 
excessive,  the  company  was  able  to  make  good  profits, 
because  the  cost  of  manufacture  was  low.  The  best  work¬ 
men  received  a  wage  of  only  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day,  and 
the  day  was  long.  From  7.30  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  with  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  for  dinner,  was  the  working  time  in 
winter,  while  the  summer  working  day  began  before  break¬ 
fast  at  five  o’clock.  Gradually  the  hours  were  reduced  to 
twelve,  to  eleven,  and  to  ten,  but  labor  in  the  field  had 
been  long  and  arduous,  and  the  early  manufacturers  could 
not  see  why  men  should  not  work  equally  long  indoors  with 
machinery. 

At  Turtle  Island  below  the  snuff  mill  Jonathan  Bixby 
owned  a  dam  and  sawmill  which  were  constructed  in  1783. 
Sixteen  years  later  he  sold  that  property  to  the  Newton 
Iron  Works  Company  of  Boston.  The  company  engaged 
Rufus  Ellis,  one  of  the  owners,  to  superintend  the  con¬ 
struction  and  operation  of  a  rolling  mill.  It  imported  the 
best  of  raw  material  from  Sweden  and  Russia,  and  soon 
was  producing  twelve  hundred  tons  of  nails  annually  and 
two  thousand  tons  of  other  iron  products,  much  of  which 
was  sold  in  the  South. 

The  Worcester  Turnpike  ran  along  the  edge  of  the 
hamlet  and  provided  better  transportation.  A  stage  con¬ 
nected  Upper  Falls  with  Boston  by  way  of  Newton  Centre. 
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A  volunteer  fire  company  was  organized  in  1820,  and  had 
the  use  of  a  hand  engine  owned  by  one  of  the  mills.  Four 
years  later  the  organization  provided  shafts  and  a  harness 
for  horse  traction.  This  was  needed  especially  on  long  runs 
to  neighboring  towns.  None  of  the  towns  were  adequately 
equipped  and  on  the  occasion  of  serious  fires  outside  help 
was  called  in. 

The  hamlet  added  a  church  to  its  other  institutions. 
Religious  sentiment  crystallized  in  the  building  of  a  meet¬ 
inghouse  which  was  completed  in  the  year  1828.  The 
Elliott  Manufacturing  Company  encouraged  the  enter¬ 
prise  by  donating  the  land  and  paying  three-fifths  of  the 
three  thousand  dollars  which  the  building  cost,  while 
Rufus  Ellis  paid  the  remainder.  The  church  was  a  com¬ 
munity  church  with  no  denominational  affiliation.  Its 
name  as  chartered  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  was 
the  “Upper  Falls  Religious  Society.”  The  preaching  was 
chiefly  by  Unitarian  ministers  for  five  years,  and  then  the 
building  was  sold  to  the  Methodists,  who  organized  a 
church  of  fifty-three  members  in  1832  and  started  a  Sun¬ 
day  school.  The  denominational  organization  proved 
more  vigorous  than  the  liberal  society.  Within  a  few  years 
it  was  necessary  to  enlarge  the  building,  a  clock  and  a  bell 
were  added,  and  later  a  vestry.  When  the  church  was  built 
that  part  of  the  village  was  pasture  or  woodland,  with  few 
houses  east  of  Chestnut  Street.  High  Street  was  not  con¬ 
structed  until  1834.  In  1848  horse  sheds  were  built  with 
the  regulation  that  they  were  not  to  be  used  on  week  days. 

In  1833  certain  Baptists  joined  in  building  a  meeting¬ 
house  for  themselves,  after  two  years  decided  that  the 
experiment  was  justified,  and  organized  a  church  of  over 
fifty  members,  all  of  whom  had  belonged  to  the  church  at 
Newton  Centre.  Special  religious  interest  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  fostered  by  the  Baptist  and  Congregational 
churches  at  the  Centre,  seemed  to  show  that  an  evangelical 
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church  would  be  welcome,  and  the  Baptist  and  Methodist 
churches  were  a  response  to  the  opportunity.  Marshall  S. 
Rice  was  the  principal  supporter  of  the  Methodist  enter¬ 
prise,  and  Jonathan  Bixby  opened  his  house  for  meetings 
and  paid  a  third  of  the  expense  of  the  Baptist  chapel. 

As  long  as  Newton  remained  open  country  with  farms 
and  a  few  scattered  hamlets,  there  was  no  division  of  the 
people  into  rival  political  and  social  groups.  But  New 
England  towns,  marked  out  to  include  a  certain  amount  of 
territory  without  special  regard  for  the  growth  of  natural 
centres  of  population,  tended  to  form  small  nuclei  about 
which  gathered  a  few  houses,  one  or  two  stores,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  small  industry,  like  a  blacksmith  shop,  gristmill,  or 
forge  shop.  Such  hamlets  were  likely  to  develqp  local 
rivalry,  and  in  matters  relating  to  the  whole  town  a  spirit 
of  jealousy  was  likely  to  appear.  Town  appropriations 
were  watched  carefully  lest  one  section  of  the  town  should 
benefit  more  than  another  with  school  and  highway  advan¬ 
tages.  Often  such  sectional  feeling  or  the  distance  of  one 
part  of  town  from  another  resulted  in  the  division  of 
towns  into  two  or  more  independent  parts.  Through  most 
of  the  nineteenth  century  northern  and  eastern,  southern 
and  western  parts  of  town  were  dropping  away,  giving 
themselves  new  names,  and  organizing  as  full-fledged 
civic  entities. 

Newton  did  not  escape  this  tendency  to  division. 
The  growth  of  the  town  in  hamlets  along  the  circumference 
with  the  absence  of  any  centrally  located  nucleus  of  popu¬ 
lation  aggravated  the  difficulty  so  commonly  felt.  For  a 
hundred  and  forty  years  church  and  cemetery  had  been 
located  fairly  near  the  centre  of  the  town’s  population,  but 
though  the  first  schoolhouse  was  placed  near  by  and  it 
might  be  expected  that  the  common  interests  of  the  town 
would  crystallize  there,  very  few  persons  lived  in  the 
vicinity,  and  to  ride  thither  from  the  Corner  or  the  Falls 
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was  to  go  into  the  woods.  The  difficulty  of  proper  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  whole  town  led  to  the  discussion  of  a 
division,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  divide  the 
town  into  wards.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1807.  The 
subject  continued  to  vex  the  town  for  forty  years,  and 
more  than  once  a  division  into  two  parts  was  imminent. 
But  in  the  end  the  wise  decision  was  reached  to  maintain 
the  unity  of  the  old  town.  All  parts  had  shared  in  the 
struggles  and  the  achievements  of  colonial  days,  and  all 
wished  to  keep  their  share  of  the  old  name  and  reputation. 

The  result  of  the  first  discussion  in  1807  was  the  sub¬ 
division  of  the  town  into  seven  wards,  each  of  which  was 
to  choose  one  selectman  and  two  surveyors.  This  seemed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  moment,  and  it  was  some  years 
before  the  matter  became  again  acute.  But  soon  after 
1830  discussion  was  renewed  and  increased  in  acrimony  as 
time  went  on.  Various  lines  of  division  were  suggested, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  reach  any  agreement.  No  hamlet 
would  surrender  any  existing  or  prospective  advantage. 
The  principal  proposition  was  to  separate  north  side  and 
south  side.  The  building  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
Railroad  in  1834  intensified  this  discussion.  The  West 
Parish  was  an  existing  organization  which  suggested  a 
centre  at  West  Newton,  and  Newton  and  Newtonville 
along  the  line  of  the  railroad  could  join  conveniently  with 
West  Newton.  The  old  village  institutions  were  at  Newton 
Centre  or  in  that  direction,  and  though  it  was  less  popu¬ 
lous  than  the  northern  hamlets,  Highlands  and  Upper 
Falls  would  gravitate  to  that  centre.  At  one  time  it  was 
proposed  that  Lower  Falls  be  ceded  to  Weston  or  Need¬ 
ham.  Certain  town  corners  actually  were  ceded  to  Rox- 
bury  and  Waltham.  Plainly  it  was  a  time  of  decentraliza¬ 
tion  of  interest. 

Another  complication  was  furnished  by  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  church  and  state,  which  became  effective  in  Massa- 
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chusetts  after  1833.  The  proprietors  of  the  old  meeting¬ 
house  in  the  first  parish  objected  to  the  continued  use  of 
the  building  for  town  meetings,  and  advocated  a  town 
hall.  At  various  town  meetings  held  for  several  years 
proposals  and  counter  proposals  battled  for  a  hearing, 
votes  were  taken  and  reconsidered,  impassioned  debate 
mingled  with  bitter  recrimination,  and  old  friends  lost 
their  affection  for  one  another  because  of  the  wrangling. 
In  the  winter  of  1833-34  a  vote  was  passed  in  town  meet¬ 
ing  to  build  a  town  hall  near  the  powder  house  of  Newton 
Centre.  Those  who  were  interested  to  have  it  there  hur¬ 
ried  lumber  to  the  spot  next  day,  but  the  weather  inter¬ 
fered  to  delay  building,  and  before  it  was  accomplished 
the  town  changed  its  mind  again.  This  time  the  decision 
was  to  build  one  town  house  opposite  the  old  Baptist 
meetinghouse  by  Wiswall’s  Pond  —  a  building  which  later 
was  moved  to  the  centre  of  the  village  and  became  Lyceum 
Hall  —  and  to  buy  Fuller  Academy  at  West  Newton  to 
make  a  hall  suitable  for  town  assemblies,  and  to  hold  town 
meetings  alternately  at  those  two  places.  This  decision 
quieted  the  acute  controversy,  but  did  not  end  all  agita¬ 
tion.  In  1842  the  question  of  town  division  was  referred  to 
the  Legislature,  and  that  body  reported  in  favor  of  such 
action.  This  brought  out  again  all  the  guns  of  debate. 
Before  the  town  meeting  of  1844  a  petition  was  circulated 
in  hope  of  influencing  favorable  action  in  March.  The 
proposal  at  the  time  was  to  divide  between  East  Parish 
and  West  Parish  approximately  along  the  line  of  Cold¬ 
spring  Brook,  thus  leaving  the  Corner  with  the  Centre  and 
Upper  Falls  and  allowing  it  to  retain  the  name  of  Newton 
while  the  West  Parish  would  take  the  name  of  West  New¬ 
ton.  At  the  meeting  majority  and  minority  reports  were 
made  by  a  committee  previously  appointed.  Sentiment 
seemed  to  be  running  against  any  division  and  the  major¬ 
ity  report  favoring  a  single  town  house  at  West  Newton 
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was  accepted.  Five  years  later  the  old  meetinghouse  of 
the  West  Parish  was  purchased  for  $1,800  and  made  over 
into  a  town  hall.  Echoes  of  the  controversy  were  still 
heard  occasionally,  but  in  1855  the  townspeople  agreed 
by  vote  “that  the  inhabitants  of  Newton  will  oppose  any 
and  all  measures  for  the  division  of  the  town;  and  that 
they  will  regard  with  disfavor  the  disturbance  of  their 
peace  and  harmony  by  the  further  agitation  of  the 
subject.” 
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Before  the  people  of  Newton  had  decided  whether 
their  interests  were  sufficiently  close  to  keep  their  town 
unity,  they  had  to  consider  their  relations  with  com¬ 
munities  outside.  From  the  beginning  Newton  was  con¬ 
nected  intimately  with  Cambridge  and  Watertown.  Wal¬ 
tham  and  Needham  were  near  neighbors.  Weston  and 
Newton  each  contributed  part  of  the  bridge  over  the  river 
after  a  ford  had  become  too  inconvenient.  All  the  towns  of 
the  vicinity  found  their  natural  centre  in  Boston,  where 
farmer  and  tradesman,  importer  and  manufacturer,  met 
and  exchanged  goods  and  ideas  to  their  mutual  profit. 
But  the  demands  for  intercommunication  were  not  strong 
enough  to  make  towns  build  intertown  highways,  if  they 
promised  to  be  expensive.  It  was  left  to  private  associa¬ 
tions  to  construct  toll  roads  called  turnpikes.  The  Worces¬ 
ter  Turnpike  was  an  example  of  this.  It  never  paid  the 
proprietors,  and  finally  they  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  it 
to  the  towns  through  which  it  passed,  but  like  the  natural 
highways  which  were  popular  during  the  same  period  the 
turnpikes  supplied  an  important  need  of  transportation 
and  communication  in  the  days  before  the  railroads. 

State  roads  were  not  yet  thought  of.  The  American 
state  was  still  in  its  infancy.  Massachusetts  towns  sent 
their  trusted  delegates  to  the  General  Court,  but  their 
citizens  were  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  state 
now  that  the  period  of  acute  conflict  with  Great  Britain 
was  over. 

Still  more  difficult  was  it  to  cultivate  a  national  con¬ 
sciousness.  A  fringe  of  colonies  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
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board  had  won  their  independence  from  transatlantic 
domination,  and  had  federated  as  the  United  States  of 
America.  But  every  state  was  jealous  of  its  own  rights  as 
the  people  of  the  towns  were  impatient  of  state  interfer¬ 
ence.  Each  section  of  the  country  looked  upon  a  national 
issue  like  the  War  of  1812-1 5  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
own  advantage,  and  by  that  judgment  New  England  had 
no  interest  in  waging  the  conflict.  Not  until  the  Civil  War 
of  1861-65  presented  in  concrete  form  the  issue  of  national 
union  was  there  a  realization  of  the  value  of  unity.  So  long 
does  it  take  to  broaden  the  social  horizon  from  the  family 
to  the  neighborhood  and  the  community,  and  from  the 
state  to  the  nation.  It  had  taken  Europe  long  centuries 
to  learn  national  values  and  loyalties;  it  was  not  surprising 
that  it  took  European  colonials  in  America  eighty  years  to 
form  their  federation  of  states  and  then  cement  them  into 
a  nation. 

Newton  was  but  one  of  numerous  agricultural  com¬ 
munities  scattered  through  the  thirteen  colonies  which 
was  proud  of  its  part  in  the  Revolution  and  had  accepted 
with  some  misgivings  the  new  government  which  had  been 
adopted  in  the  constitutional  convention  of  1788  and 
which  Massachusetts  had  agreed  to  ratify.  But  now  that 
the  states  were  joined  in  a  national  federation  there  was  a 
wider  relation  to  be  reckoned  with.  As  Newton  moved 
into  the  nineteenth  century  changes  were  already  at  work 
in  national  politics  and  in  international  relations.  The 
nation  was  becoming  more  democratic.  The  Federalist 
party  which  had  succeeded  in  organizing  the  United  States 
had  become  so  unpopular  during  the  administration  of 
John  Adams  that  it  lost  the  national  election  of  1800  to 
the  Republicans.  They  boasted  of  the  democracy  of  the 
administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  followed  the 
leadership  of  the  rural  South.  In  the  European  conflict 
between  France  and  her  enemies  led  by  England  American 
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sympathies  were  with  the  nation  which  had  befriended  the 
colonies  in  the  Revolution.  They  did  not  appreciate  the 
close  commercial  relations  of  New  England  with  the  mother 
country  which  made  that  section  willing  to  endure  risks 
and  even  insults  for  the  sake  of  trade.  Jefferson’s  adoption 
of  the  policy  of  an  embargo  upon  foreign  trade,  in  the 
belief  that  America  should  remain  isolated  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  the  international  conflict,  exasperated  the  New 
England  merchants  and  those  who  had  dealings  with  them. 

In  company  with  other  New  England  towns  which 
charged  the  party  in  power  with  accepting  the  dictation  of 
Napoleon,  Newton  protested  like  the  good  Federalist  town 
that  she  was,  concluding  her  statement  with  words  which 
reveal  the  personal  interest  of  the  people  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  ports.  “We  are  not  immediately  concerned  in  navi¬ 
gation,”  they  said,  “but  as  commerce  is  the  great  source 
through  which  we  derive  the  means  of  our  support,  as  the 
articles  of  our  growth  and  manufacture  are  mostly  exported 
to  a  foreign  market,  we  are  equally  concerned  in  its  wel¬ 
fare  with  those  whose  resources  are  shipping;  for  a  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  value  of  every  article  of  our  growth,  and  an 
advance  in  price  of  every  kind  of  foreign  produce  and 
manufacture  leave  us  a  scanty  reliance  on  the  bounties  of 
nature  for  the  comforts  of  life.  We  always  have  and  still 
deem  it  our  duty  to  obey  the  laws  of  our  country.  But 
such  is  the  unequal  and  oppressive  operation  of  the  em¬ 
bargo,  that  we  cannot  believe  that  any  real,  true-hearted 
American  can  consider  passive  obedience  and  non-resist¬ 
ance  a  virtue.  We  therefore  request  that  Congress  will, 
without  delay,  remove  this  unwelcome  and  distressing 
measure.” 

Neither  town  protest  nor  the  appeal  of  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  to  Congress  had  any  apparent 
effect,  but  the  embargo  was  removed  in  1809.  The  coun¬ 
try  drifted  into  the  War  of  1812  because  of  continued 
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hostility  to  Great  Britain  and  the  arrogant  attitude  of  that 
nation  toward  American  sailors.  The  war  was  unpopular 
in  Massachusetts.  The  usual  occupations  continued  with¬ 
out  interruption,  and  the  most  interesting  event  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  north  side  of  town  was  to  watch  “Madi¬ 
son’s  ships,”  four-horse  wagons,  heavily  loaded  with  sup¬ 
plies  for  Boston,  trailing  along  Washington  Street. 

The  advent  of  the  railroad  was  the  principal  event  in 
the  history  of  Newton  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  A  corporation  was  formed,  known  as  the  Boston 
and  Worcester  Railroad,  with  the  intention  of  construct¬ 
ing  a  line  through  Watertown  and  Waltham,  but  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  those  towns  was  so  strenuous  that  it  was  decided, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  William  Jackson,  to  secure  a 
right  of  way  through  the  open  country  of  Newton.  The 
road  was  opened  for  traffic  as  far  as  West  Newton,  or 
Squash  End,  on  April  16,  1834.  The  locomotive  and  the 
engineer  were  imported  from  England.  The  first  run  was 
made  from  Boston  to  Newton  in  thirty-nine  minutes.  The 
railroad  company  advertised  to  run  trains  from  Boston  at 
6.10  a.m.  and  3.30  p.m.,  returning  about  an  hour  later. 
Tickets  were  to  be  obtained  at  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
cents  each  at  the  ticket  office  in  Boston  or  of  the  “master 
of  the  cars”  at  Newton.  Railroad  stations  were  located 
at  Angier’s  Corner,  Hull’s  Crossing,  and  Squash  End. 

The  first  station  at  Newton  stood  near  Centre  Street. 
It  had  a  belfry  intended  for  a  bell  which  would  announce 
the  arrival  of  trains,  but  no  bell  arrived.  A  restaurant  was 
provided  for  the  delectation  of  patrons.  The  second  sta¬ 
tion  was  near  its  present  location,  but  at  that  time  a  track 
was  on  each  side.  The  approach  was  on  a  curve,  and  twice 
trains  were  derailed.  The  “Knickerbocker”  cars  were 
built,  as  in  England,  with  compartments  and  a  running 
board  on  the  outside  for  the  conductor.  Sometimes  pas¬ 
sengers  sat  on  top  of  the  cars,  protected  by  an  iron  railing. 
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It  was  not  until  1852  that  the  Charles  River  Railroad 
was  built  from  Brookline  to  Needham  through  the  south 
side  of  town.  Early  in  the  century  stages  began  to  run. 
One  was  from  Upper  Falls  to  Boston  through  Newton 
Centre.  This  gave  connection  with  the  trade  centre  for 
those  who  were  in  business  at  the  Falls,  and  offered  a 
means  of  conveyance  to  any  of  the  public  who  from  time 
to  time  needed  to  go  on  a  journey.  The  stage  left  Upper 
Falls  daily  at  nine  in  the  morning  and  at  three  o’clock 
started  on  the  return  trip  from  Boston.  A  second  stage 
ran  from  Upper  Falls  to  West  Newton  to  connect  with  the 
railroad  after  it  was  opened,  and  a  third  connected  Newton 
Centre  with  Newton,  where  were  both  railroad  and  post 
office. 

In  the  days  of  stage  coaches  the  tavern  held  a  place  of 
vantage  for  townsfolk  as  well  as  travellers.  There  they 
could  hobnob  with  persons  who  were  driving  through, 
enlarging  their  mental  horizons  and  cementing  friendships 
with  a  foaming  beaker  of  ale  or  a  glass  of  whiskey  or  rum. 
The  convivial  habits  of  the  frequenters  of  the  tavern  and 
the  magnetism  which  it  possessed  for  idlers  did  not  im¬ 
prove  the  reputation  of  any  one  who  spent  much  time 
there,  but  tavern  keepers  were  an  important  adjunct  of 
the  village.  Angier’s  at  the  Corner,  White’s  at  West  New¬ 
ton,  Mitchell’s  and  Bacon’s  at  the  Highlands,  the  “Manu¬ 
facturers’  Hotel”  on  the  Worcester  Turnpike  at  Upper 
Falls,  where  the  Boston  and  New  York  stages  went  by, 
Hoog’s  at  Lower  Falls  and  its  rival,  Wales’s  Inn,  for  the 
business  which  the  Albany  stages  brought,  all  made  New¬ 
ton  known  outside,  and  were  social  centres  for  those  who 
enjoyed  the  company  of  good  fellows.  John  Barber  kept 
a  tavern  near  the  meetinghouse  at  West  Newton  about 
the  year  1767,  and  bartender  though  he  was  he  enjoyed 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  lie  in  the  cemetery  at  West 
Newton. 
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When  the  tavern  ceased  to  draw  the  crowd,  the  forum 
around  the  cracker  barrel  in  the  village  store  took  its  place. 
The  village  store  was  a  feature  of  the  Newton  hamlets 
before  the  century  was  far  advanced.  Murdock’s  at  the 
Corner  and  Pigeon’s  at  Lower  Falls  are  instances.  For 
most  people  it  was  too  remote  for  frequent  visits,  but  for 
those  who  lived  near  it  was  a  convenient  gathering  place 
from  early  morning  until  the  shutters  were  closed  for  the 
night,  and  it  was  a  temptation  for  the  farmer  who  drove  in 
to  stop  and  bear  his  part  in  the  discussions  that  never 
palled  upon  the  habitual  loafers.  When  the  post  office 
first  came  it  usually  had  a  corner  in  the  store  and  that 
served  as  an  excuse  for  a  daily  visit,  though  few  persons 
received  mail  once  a  week.  It  was  the  day’s  event  to  watch 
for  the  stage  or  the  railroad  train,  to  see  who  was  coming 
from  or  going  to  town,  and  to  meet  friends  and  neighbors. 
With  the  advent  of  the  railroad  the  depot,  as  it  was  called, 
became  a  favorite  resort  of  young  people,  considerably  to 
the  scandal  of  the  censors  of  the  town’s  morals. 

The  town  gave  too  little  attention  to  the  social  and 
intellectual  needs  of  the  young  people.  The  farmers  were 
prosperous  but  they  were  reluctant  to  spend  money  for 
schools,  and  libraries  for  the  public  were  hardly  dreamed 
of.  They  had  no  idea  of  the  need  of  play  for  the  children 
or  amusement  for  the  older  boys  and  girls.  They  remem¬ 
bered  the  husking  bees  and  quilting  parties  of  their  own 
youth.  They  did  not  frown  too  heavily  on  country  games, 
like  blind  man’s  buff  or  fox  and  geese.  When  singing 
schools  were  available  they  were  glad  to  have  the  young 
people  attend.  But  church  sociables  were  slow  to  gain 
standing,  and  dancing  and  theatre  going  were  at  best  of 
doubtful  propriety.  The  home  was  still  the  assembling 
place  of  parents  and  children,  and  fireplaces  were  slow  to 
give  way  to  such  modern  improvements  as  stoves.  Candles 
still  glowed  in  the  candlesticks  on  the  high  mantels,  corn 
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and  chestnuts  popped  over  the  hot  coals  and  apples  and 
cider  went  the  rounds  in  the  evening,  and  when  the  family 
tumbled  into  bed  after  evening  prayers  the  most  biting 
cold  of  the  unheated  chambers  was  mitigated  by  the  warm 
feather  beds. 

The  nineteenth  century  brought  some  improvement 
in  education.  About  the  time  the  town  was  divided  into 
wards  seven  school  districts  were  delimited.  The  town 
already  had  paid  for  the  schoolhouses  which  originally  had 
been  erected  by  popular  subscription,  and  had  put  stoves 
into  them.  Most  rural  schoolhouses  of  that  day  were 
square,  one  story  structures,  with  benches  on  both  sides  of 
a  middle  aisle,  and  with  a  stove  or  fireplace  for  heat.  Each 
cost  only  a  few  hundred  dollars,  and  neither  teacher  nor 
pupil  performed  his  task  with  alacrity  or  efficiency.  But 
the  little  red  nurseries  of  education  were  far  better  than 
outside  New  England,  and  penurious  though  the  towns 
were  the  schools  were  being  improved  slowly.  By  1813 
Newton  was  spending  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  on  the 
schools.  The  leaky  building  at  the  Highlands  was  rebuilt. 
But  the  conservatism  of  the  town  is  evident  from  the  reluc¬ 
tance  to  enlarge  the  curriculum.  Seth  Davis,  who  had 
come  to  Newton  about  1800,  was  a  teacher  in  the  north 
and  west  districts  in  1810,  and  he  ventured  to  introduce 
geography  and  map  drawing  into  his  schools,  and  even  to 
have  declamations.  These  innovations  were  reported  in 
the  homes  of  the  pupils  and  caused  so  much  excitement 
that  the  town  held  a  special  meeting  on  the  subject.  After 
a  heated  discussion  it  was  decided  by  vote  that  map  draw¬ 
ing  might  be  permitted  but  declamations  were  tabooed. 
Davis  tired  after  a  little  of  such  restrictions,  and  opened  a 
private  school  of  his  own.  By  that  time  a  committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  better  regulation  of  the  schools 
reported,  recommending  that  parents  buy  more  school 
books  for  their  children,  adopting  Walker’s  Dictionary 
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and  Murray’s  Reader  as  standard  texts,  and  prescribing 
daily  religious  exercises  and  the  use  of  the  New  Testament 
as  a  reading  book.  The  committee  thought  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  of  school  age  was  too  large  for  the  existing 
accommodations,  but  instead  of  proposing  to  enlarge  the 
buildings  or  build  new  ones  it  advised  parents  not  to  send 
children  under  seven  years  old  to  the  winter  schools  when 
the  older  boys  and  girls  were  in  attendance  during  the 
slack  season  on  the  farms. 

The  law  of  Massachusetts  required  the  election  of  a 
school  committee  in  every  town  after  1826.  Accordingly 
the  town  chose  Reverend  Alfred  L.  Baury,  rector  of  St. 
Mary’s  Church  at  Lower  Falls,  Hon.  William  Jackson,  and 
Deacon  Elijah  F.  Woodward  as  its  committee,  adding  next 
year  the  names  of  Reverend  James  Bates,  the  colleague  of 
the  aged  Dr.  Homer  at  the  First  Parish  Church,  and  Seth 
Davis. 

By  1840  Newton  had  eleven  public  schools,  and  six 
years  later  better  buildings  replaced  several  of  the  older 
one-room  structures.  Discussion  as  to  the  feasibility  of  a 
high  school  began.  Music  teaching  was  introduced  in 
1845.  The  schools  were  not  yet  graded.  Citizens  ambi¬ 
tious  for  their  children  had  reason  to  be  impatient.  Out  of 
forty-eight  schools  in  Middlesex  County  Newton  had  the 
lowest  percentage  of  attendance,  only  forty-three  per  cent. 
Teachers  were  poorly  paid.  Parents  were  often  critical  and 
lacking  in  cooperation,  and  many  sent  their  children  to 
one  of  the  private  schools  in  town.  In  1847  the  town  com¬ 
menced  the  wiser  policy  of  building  better  buildings,  with 
special  attention  to  ventilation,  and  repairing  leaky  roofs 
and  uneven  floors.  The  schools  soon  felt  a  new  impulse 
and  were  on  the  way  to  a  different  position  among  the 
towns  of  the  Commonwealth. 

A  unique  experiment  was  possible  in  1848  because  of 
the  presence  of  the  state  normal  school  within  the  precincts 
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of  Newton.  Through  the  efforts  of  Horace  Mann,  the 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  the 
school  was  moved  from  Lexington  to  West  Newton  to  the 
profit  of  the  district  school  which  included  West  Newton 
and  Auburndale.  An  agreement  was  made  by  which  a 
model  school  was  formed  with  the  best  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  normal  school  pupils  were  admitted  to  try  the 
experiment  of  teaching  as  assistants  of  the  master.  The 
school  was  held  in  the  basement  of  the  town  hall,  and  was 
kept  open  throughout  the  school  year.  This  arrangement 
lasted  until  the  removal  of  the  normal  school  to  Framing¬ 
ham  in  1853.  An  epochal  event  in  the  history  of  the  New¬ 
ton  schools  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  whose 
report  resulted  in  the  abolition  of  the  district  schools  and 
the  adoption  of  a  graded  system  after  1852. 

An  unusual  number  of  private  schools  flourished  in 
Newton  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Judge  Fuller’s 
private  school  was  the  first  of  these,  existing  before  the 
Revolution.  At  his  death  in  1794  he  left  a  legacy  of  three 
hundred  pounds  for  founding  an  academy  in  Newton.  In 
1832  the  money  was  available  and  Fuller  Academy  was 
built  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Highland  Streets  in 
West  Newton,  but  classes  were  maintained  for  two  years 
only.  Afterward  it  was  bought  for  the  use  of  the  normal 
school,  and  subsequently  became  the  West  Newton  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Classical  School. 

It  was  in  1817  that  Seth  Davis  opened  his  private 
school  on  Waltham  Street,  West  Newton.  He  had  a 
schoolroom  so  arranged  that  he  could  sit  in  the  centre  and 
keep  an  eye  on  the  boys  ranged  around  the  room  in  private 
stalls.  He  kept  sharp  discipline  and  he  had  a  genius  for 
teaching,  so  that  his  school  was  successful  and  popular. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  the  prosperity  of  the  school 
continued,  until  he  was  ready  to  retire  except  as  he  assisted 
his  daughter,  who  fitted  pupils  for  college.  Davis  was  fond 
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of  the  study  of  astronomy  and  he  gave  public  lectures  to 
those  who  were  interested  in  the  subjects  of  science. 

About  the  time  of  General  Hull’s  departure  for  Michi¬ 
gan  Mrs.  Susannah  Rawson  took  over  the  house  at  the 
Corner  for  one  of  the  first  girls’  seminaries  in  the  United 
States.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  retired  seaman  of  the 
British  navy  who  settled  in  Hull,  Massachusetts,  only  to 
be  banished  during  the  Revolution.  Back  in  England  his 
daughter  married  a  trumpeter  in  the  Royal  Horse  Guards. 
She  was  a  successful  authoress,  publishing  novels  and 
poems,  and  she  was  able  to  draw  to  her  school  in  Newton  a 
choice  clientele  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
even  farther  away.  The  mansion  so  famous  already  became 
later  the  property  of  John  Richardson,  who  about  1837 
added  wings  to  the  building  and  opened  it  as  a  hotel.  From 
that  time  to  the  Civil  War,  before  the  hotels  of  the  New 
England  seashore  and  mountains  had  made  those  resorts 
famous,  the  Peacock  Inn,  as  it  was  called,  was  extremely 
popular  during  the  summer  season  with  people  of  Boston. 
Later  as  the  Nonantum  House  it  enjoyed  much  patronage, 
and  served  the  needs  of  the  locality  for  a  hotel. 

The  presence  of  the  normal  school  attracted  visitors 
and  even  residents  to  Newton.  Horace  Mann’s  reports  on 
educational  conditions  in  the  country  as  compared  with 
Germany  aroused  opposition  but  attracted  attention  to 
him  and  the  normal  school  at  West  Newton.  Horace 
Mann  had  won  a  reputation  for  himself  as  a  lawyer  and 
legislator  before  he  devoted  himself  to  education.  He  was 
public-spirited,  interested  in  temperance,  instrumental  in 
the  establishment  of  the  insane  asylum  at  Worcester,  the 
model  for  similar  institutions  throughout  the  country,  and 
later  in  life  he  was  a  member  of  Congress  and  subsequently 
president  of  Antioch  College.  But  his  great  contribution 
to  the  times  was  the  initiation  of  epoch-making  changes  in 
the  system  of  public  education.  He  originated  the  normal 
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schools  of  Massachusetts  and  the  teachers’  institutes  and 
conventions,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  criticize  the  exist¬ 
ing  schools  until  he  had  compelled  them  to  reform.  He 
made  Massachusetts  schools  respected  throughout  the 
United  States. 

A  number  of  private  schools  were  in  operation  for 
varying  periods  of  time  in  Newton  Centre.  Two  of  them 
achieved  more  than  a  local  reputation.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  after  1825  Marshall  S.  Rice  conducted  his 
private  school,  principally  for  boys,  at  Gibbs  Place.  The 
Newton  Female  Academy  was  founded  near  by.  Its 
teacher,  Miss  Leach,  received  the  munificent  salary  of 
$350  a  year.  In  the  boarding  house  day  pupils  could  buy  a 
dinner  for  ten  cents  each.  The  school  flourished  under 
several  managers,  and  by  1 8  50  it  had  fifty  pupils.  The  range 
of  study  was  wide,  including  modern  languages  as  well  as 
Latin,  rhetoric  and  literature,  philosophy,  history  and  sci¬ 
ence,  music  and  drawing.  Frequent  changes  of  teaching 
and  management  eventually  injured  the  school.  Reverend 
E.  H.  Barstow  changed  it  to  a  boys’  school  in  1851  and  so 
conducted  it  for  nine  years.  By  i860  it  had  become  a 
boarding  house.  Later  the  boarding  house  building  was 
purchased  for  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  Home  for 
Orphan  and  Destitute  Girls  of  which  Rebecca  Pomroy  was 
matron,  but  within  less  than  two  years  the  old  building 
was  a  prey  to  the  flames. 

In  1825  Newton  Centre  became  the  seat  of  a  theo¬ 
logical  school  for  Baptists  of  New  England.  That  denomi¬ 
nation  was  growing  rapidly,  and  some  of  its  leaders  in 
Massachusetts  were  aware  of  the  need  of  a  training  school 
of  high  grade  for  ministers.  Andover  Seminary  had  been 
established  in  1808,  and  was  serving  the  Congregational 
churches  admirably.  Two  attempts  had  been  made  to 
create  theological  departments  in  Baptist  colleges  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  at  Waterville,  Maine,  but  with- 
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out  much  success.  The  Massachusetts  Baptist  Education 
Society  had  been  organized  in  1814  to  aid  students  for  the 
ministry,  and  about  ten  years  later  the  Society  appointed 
two  committees,  one  to  plan  the  institution  and  find  a 
suitable  location,  the  other  to  raise  the  necessary  money. 
The  site  chosen  was  Institution  Hill  where  the  Peck  estate 
of  eighty-five  acres  was  purchased  with  the  Mansion  House 
for  a  little  more  than  $>4,000.  For  about  the  same  sum 
alterations  were  made  to  prepare  it  for  occupancy  and 
classes  were  commenced  in  November,  1825.  Reverend 
Irah  Chase,  D.D.,  of  Washington  was  the  first  professor, 
assisted  shortly  by  Reverend  Henry  Ripley,  D.D.,  who 
was  called  from  a  pastorate  in  Georgia.  The  location  at 
Newton  Centre  was  selected  because  it  was  near  Boston 
and  yet  free  from  its  distractions,  and  several  Boston  men 
were  willing  to  contribute  to  its  establishment.  Farwell 
Hall  was  erected  as  a  dormitory,  and  with  the  remodelled 
Mansion  House  the  school  was  fairly  well  equipped.  The 
course  of  study  was  established  on  a  high  level,  presup¬ 
posing  the  completion  of  a  college  course.  The  Bible, 
studied  in  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  Christian  theol¬ 
ogy,  church  history,  and  the  art  of  sermonizing,  together 
with  the  practical  duties  of  the  ministry,  constituted  a 
three-years’  discipline. 

It  was  easy  to  plan  a  suitable  course  of  instruction, 
but  not  so  easy  to  secure  money  enough  to  pay  professors’ 
salaries.  One  or  two  men  might  constitute  the  whole  fac¬ 
ulty  for  two  or  three  small  classes,  but  if  the  school  was  to 
obtain  an  enviable  reputation  specialists  must  be  secured 
to  teach.  For  many  years  it  was  a  constant  effort  to  make 
the  income  meet  the  expenditure.  It  was  slow  work  rais¬ 
ing  an  endowment,  and  various  devices  were  used  to  get 
Baptist  churches  to  subscribe  annual  contributions.  The 
most  liberal  benefactor  of  the  school  in  its  history  was 
Gardner  Colby.  The  third  building  on  the  hill  was  named 
Colby  Hall  in  his  honor. 
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The  third  professor,  Reverend  James  D.  Knowles, 
was  invited  to  the  Institution  from  a  pastorate  in  Boston. 
The  names  of  Professors  Chase,  Ripley,  and  Knowles  are 
in  the  names  of  streets  in  the  neighborhood  of  Institution 
Hill.  Reverend  Barnas  Sears,  D.D.,  a  graduate  of  the 
school,  was  chosen  president  of  the  Institution  in  1839, 
and  remained  at  the  head  of  the  school  until  nine  years 
later  he  succeeded  Horace  Mann  as  secretary  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Board  of  Education.  Dr.  Sears  later  became  the 
president  of  Brown  University,  and  subsequently  the 
secretary  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund.  While  a  citizen 
of  Newton  he  was  interested  in  the  educational  progress  of 
the  community,  and  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
whose  recommendations  transformed  the  district  school 
arrangement  into  a  graded  system  in  1852.  The  same  year 
that  Dr.  Sears  became  president  and  professor  of  Christian 
theology  Reverend  Horatio  B.  Hackett,  D.D.,  came  from 
the  department  of  classical  languages  in  Brown  University 
to  fill  the  chair  of  New  Testament  Interpretation  in  the 
Newton  Theological  Institution,  where  he  remained  nearly 
thirty  years,  winning  for  himself  and  the  school  a  more 
than  national  reputation  through  his  scholarship. 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  idea  of  continuation 
schools  has  become  popular  among  those  who  wish  to 
broaden  their  education,  but  long  ago  the  library  and  the 
lyceum  served  a  similar  purpose.  Both  had  an  early  devel¬ 
opment  in  Newton.  As  far  back  as  1798  a  library  was 
started  in  the  West  Parish  called  “The  Social  Library 
Society  in  the  West  Parish  of  Newton.”  The  plan  was  to 
procure  books  that  were  “calculated  to  raise  the  genius 
and  mend  the  heart,”  and  it  included  history,  travels, 
biography,  theology,  political  papers,  and  literary  works 
of  prose  and  poetry.  The  expenses  were  to  be  met  by  those 
who  were  willing  to  pay  a  small  sum  for  the  use  of  the 
books.  Another  local  library,  called  the  Adelphian  Library, 
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was  organized  in  1826.  It  was  housed  in  the  school  of  Seth 
Davis  at  West  Newton  until  he  disposed  of  the  academy  in 
1 839,  and  he  himself  acted  as  librarian.  A  part  of  the  books 
were  kept  in  the  vestry  of  the  First  Church  for  the  benefit 
of  Newton  Centre  people.  The  advocates  of  temperance 
believed  that  sober  people  needed  to  read,  and  it  was  by 
the  mutual  efforts  of  those  interested  that  books  and 
shelves  were  provided. 

A  number  of  influential  persons  in  Newton  became 
deeply  interested  in  temperance  reform.  About  the  time 
of  the  War  of  1812  discussion  of  the  evils  of  intemper¬ 
ance  became  outspoken  in  the  country.  Reverend  Lyman 
Beecher  made  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  notorious  by  means 
of  several  temperance  sermons  which  aroused  widespread 
attention.  The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Intemperance  came  into  existence  in  1813.  A  dozen 
years  later  the  American  Temperance  Society  was  born  in 
Boston.  That  event  stirred  several  of  the  leading  men  of 
Newton  to  an  active  propaganda.  A  local  temperance 
association  was  organized,  the  first  in  New  England,  called 
the  Newton  Temperance  Society  and  Lyceum.  William 
Jackson,  Samuel  Hyde,  Elijah  F.  Woodward,  Marshall  S. 
Rice,  John  Kenrick,  and  Reverend  Joseph  Grafton,  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  expenses.  They  were  ridiculed  as  fanatics, 
but  they  disregarded  criticism.  For  several  winters  the 
association  held  weekly  meetings  in  West  Newton,  with 
popular  debates  on  various  subjects,  started  the  Adel- 
phian  Library,  and  created  the  Institution  for  Savings  in 
1829  for  the  encouragement  of  thrift  among  the  people  of 
Newton.  Its  first  president  was  William  Jackson. 

The  temperance  society  was  wise  in  its  methods  of 
gaining  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Everyone  was  will¬ 
ing  to  admit  the  value  of  a  savings  bank  and  a  library.  At 
the  weekly  meetings  of  the  society  the  subject  of  temper¬ 
ance  shared  discussion  with  such  subjects  as  history, 
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science,  and  practical  methods  of  agriculture.  Temperance 
sentiment  strengthened,  and  the  people  accepted  what¬ 
ever  sumptuary  laws  were  adopted  by  the  state.  In  1853 
the  town  voted  against  granting  any  licenses  to  sell  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors.  It  shared  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  temperance 
sentiment  in  the  years  that  followed,  did  its  part  in  shut¬ 
ting  off  public  sale  through  prohibition,  and  supplied  its 
quota  in  this  as  in  other  reforms. 

The  experiments  in  improvement  and  culture  were 
increased  in  1848  by  the  formation  of  an  association  at 
Newton  Corner  called  the  Newton  Book  Club.  Twenty- 
six  persons  became  subscribers  and  one  hundred  and  eleven 
books  were  purchased  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Its 
success  encouraged  the  organization  of  the  Newton  Liter¬ 
ary  Association.  The  next  year  an  old  library  in  Newton 
Centre  was  turned  over  to  it,  new  books  were  bought,  and 
the  privileges  of  the  collection  were  offered  twice  a  week  to 
the  reading  public.  Out  of  that  library  came  eventually 
the  public  library  of  the  town.  Still  another  organization 
contributed  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  public  mind.  This 
was  the  formation  of  the  West  Newton  Athenaeum  in 
December,  1849.  It  was  a  library  association  of  those  who 
were  willing  to  subscribe  for  shares  at  ten  dollars  each,  and 
it  was  intended  for  the  social  culture  as  well  as  the  intel¬ 
lectual  gain  of  the  shareholders  and  their  families.  The 
lyceum  proved  popular  for  only  a  few  decades  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  but  the  varied  program  of  the  West  Newton  Athe¬ 
naeum  preserved  its  popularity  longer  than  most.  Lyceum 
Hall  was  a  place  in  Newton  Centre,  originally  intended  for 
the  town  hall,  where  lyceum  lectures  were  held  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  people. 

During  the  same  period  several  societies  and  clubs 
were  organized  for  musical  culture.  The  oldest  of  these 
was  a  singing  school  for  the  whole  town.  It  had  its  origin 
in  1780.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the 
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principal  benefit  resulted  to  the  choirs  of  the  churches  or  to 
the  young  men  and  women  who  attended  and  thus  were 
given  an  enviable  opportunity  for  acquaintance  and  court¬ 
ship.  St.  David’s  Musical  Society,  which  was  organized 
in  1 8 1 6,  had  a  more  pretentious  name,  but  its  purpose  was 
similar.  It  met  in  different  places  and  gave  occasional 
concerts.  The  Newton  Musical  Association,  organized  in 
1 86 1,  gave  a  number  of  concerts  and  rendered  the  popular 
oratorios  before  large  audiences.  More  than  two  hundred 
members  joined  in  the  peace  jubilees  in  Boston  in  1869 
and  1872.  Newton  Centre  had  a  singing  school  of  its  own 
in  1805-06,  and  in  the  ’twenties  similar  schools  met  at 
West  Newton,  Upper  Falls  and  Newton  Centre.  About 
1840  a  glee  club  of  Newton  Corner  people  maintained  an 
organization  for  a  few  years. 

The  fullest  opportunity  for  the  use  of  musical  talent 
locally  was  in  the  churches.  There  an  ambitious  soprano 
or  tenor,  or  the  owner  of  a  bass  viol,  could  give  of  his  best, 
and  dream  of  operatic  triumphs  if  the  fates  were  kinder. 
Church  choirs  were  made  up  of  volunteers  and  were  led 
voluntarily  without  pay,  sometimes  by  faithful  choristers 
who  held  the  position  for  a  long  term  of  years.  Such  was 
Deacon  Elijah  F.  Woodward.  He  came  from  a  family 
devoted  to  the  old  church.  His  father  and  grandfather 
were  deacons.  He  himself  was  chosen  a  deacon  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight,  and  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school 
the  next  year.  He  had  entered  the  choir  at  the  age  of 
eleven  and  for  nearly  half  a  century  he  kept  his  place,  act¬ 
ing  as  leader  for  half  that  time.  A  humorous  story  is  told 
of  a  horse  which  he  was  accustomed  to  drive  to  prayer 
meeting  from  his  home  in  Waban  and  leave  standing  in 
the  horse  sheds,  but  when  the  closing  doxology  was  sung 
the  horse  of  his  own  will  backed  out  and  moved  to  the 
church  door  to  relieve  the  good  deacon  from  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  repairing  to  the  horse  sheds. 
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With  all  these  attempts  at  intellectual  and  aesthetic 
culture  most  of  the  people  did  not  forget  that  the  springs 
of  spiritual  development  are  in  religion.  The  First  Parish 
retained  the  prestige  of  antiquity  and  the  presence  of  the 
town  aristocracy.  During  the  old  age  of  Dr.  Homer  Rev¬ 
erend  James  Bates  was  his  colleague.  His  earnest  spirit 
and  faithful  endeavor  made  him  liked,  though  he  never 
could  fill  the  place  of  the  senior  pastor  who  for  so  many 
years  had  christened,  married,  and  buried  the  members  of 
his  parish.  The  junior  pastor  was  a  leader  in  the  commun¬ 
ity,  helping  to  organize  lyceums  and  encourage  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  Female  Seminary  in  Newton  Centre.  When 
Dr.  Homer  ended  his  long  pastorate  in  1839  his  colleague 
withdrew,  and  three  years  later  the  church  chose  Rev¬ 
erend  William  Bushnell  of  Connecticut,  a  graduate  of  Yale, 
as  its  minister.  The  ministry  of  the  new  pastor  lasted  only 
four  years  and  a  half,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  preceding 
service  of  Dr.  Homer.  The  principal  event  of  the  time  was 
the  withdrawal  of  thirty-one  members  to  organize  the 
Eliot  Church  at  Newton  Corner. 

In  1847  the  First  Church  dedicated  its  fifth  meeting¬ 
house.  In  the  same  year  the  long  life  of  Dr.  Homer  came 
to  its  end.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Cod- 
man  of  Boston  in  the  new  meetinghouse  on  an  August 
Sunday  afternoon.  The  other  churches  in  town  omitted 
their  services  in  order  that  their  people  might  be  present 
to  do  him  honor.  The  event  closed  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  church.  It  was  an  interim  before  another  period  of 
progress,  and  the  people  were  discouraged  over  the  loss  of 
so  many  of  their  members  from  the  Corner.  They  missed 
the  leadership  of  the  man  who  was  gone.  But  the  meeting¬ 
house  stood  on  the  old  corner,  the  deacons  supplied  lay 
leadership,  and  the  church  moved  on  towards  the  close  of 
its  second  century. 

The  Baptist  church  reached  the  time  when  it  needed 
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a  new  edifice.  Most  of  the  members  preferred  to  rebuild 
where  the  church  was  located,  but  they  gave  way  for  the 
sake  of  the  Theological  Institution.  The  old  site  of  the 
church  by  Wiswall’s  Pond  was  inconvenient.  The  school 
belonged  to  the  Baptists  of  New  England,  and  when 
Commencement  Day  came  they  wished  to  share  in  the 
exercises.  It  seemed  best  to  the  church  to  acquire  a  more 
central  site.  Mrs.  Anna  White  gave  the  land  in  the  centre 
of  the  village,  and  Deacons  Eben  Stone  of  Oak  Hill  and 
David  White  constructed  the  foundations  and  graded  the 
lot.  Late  in  December,  1836,  the  building  was  dedicated. 
The  Christian  Watchman  of  Boston  said  of  it:  “The  house 
is  extremely  neat,  chaste,  and  commodious,  and  has  been 
adapted  as  far  as  possible  to  the  convenience  of  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Institution  for  anniversary  occasions.”  The  last 
public  service  in  the  old  church  was  the  funeral  of  Dr. 
Grafton. 

With  the  decade  of  the  ’forties  the  village  of  Newton 
Corner  began  to  stir  with  new  life.  The  advent  of  the  rail¬ 
road  in  1834  did  not  at  once  transform  the  sleepy  hamlet, 
but  after  a  while  the  easier  communication  with  Boston 
resulted  in  an  increasing  number  of  inquiries  after  land 
suitable  for  homes  from  people  who  wished  to  live  outside 
the  growing  city.  Farms  were  cut  up  into  house  lots,  and 
Newton  experienced  its  first  real  estate  boom.  At  Walnut 
Park  lots  were  sold  by  the  foot  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  town. 

The  promise  of  more  rapid  growth  encouraged  a 
growing  desire  among  certain  of  the  people  for  a  church 
nearer  home,  for  the  meetinghouse  at  Newton  Centre 
seemed  remote.  Deacon  William  Jackson  lived  on  the 
north  side  of  town,  and  in  1844  he  formed  an  adult  Bible 
class  which  met  in  the  north  schoolhouse  on  Washington 
Street.  The  Newton  Corner  people  through  a  committee 
respectfully  gave  their  reasons  to  the  mother  church  for 
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wishing  to  worship  in  Newton,  and  she  gave  them  her 
maternal  blessing.  In  March,  1845,  the  corner  stone 
of  Eliot  Church  was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 
Thirty-one  members  were  dismissed  from  the  First  Church, 
including  five  Bacons,  six  Jacksons,  and  six  Trowbridges, 
members  of  the  first  families.  Six  other  persons  joined, 
making  thirty-seven  constituent  members,  two-thirds  of 
whom  were  women. 

The  meetinghouse  was  scarcely  completed  when  en¬ 
largement  became  necessary,  and  the  church  prospered 
from  the  beginning.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  received  during  the  eight  years’  pastorate  of  the 
first  minister,  Reverend  William  S.  Leavitt.  He  was  only 
twenty-three  years  old  when  he  came,  and  was  paid  but 
six  hundred  dollars  for  a  salary.  He  was  succeeded  in  1854 
by  Reverend  Lyman  Cutler,  who  died  within  a  few  months, 
to  be  followed  by  Reverend  Joshua  Wellman.  He  spent 
seventeen  years  of  ingathering,  when  five  hundred  and 
sixty-one  new  members  joined  the  church  between  1856 
and  1873.  By  that  time  the  community  was  growing  fast, 
and  Eliot  Church  was  reaping  the  benefit  in  more  numbers 
and  increased  resources. 

Four  years  after  the  formation  of  Eliot  Church  at  the 
Corner  the  West  Newton  Unitarian  Church  came  into 
existence.  Several  prominent  men  in  that  village  were 
sympathetic  with  the  liberal  movement  in  religion  which 
had  permeated  eastern  Massachusetts.  The  strength  of 
Unitarianism  had  been  surprising.  It  had  swept  a  hun¬ 
dred  Trinitarian  churches  from  their  orthodox  moorings, 
and  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  organized  in 
1825,  knit  them  into  a  real  denomination.  The  liberal 
tendency  was  apparent  also  in  Universalism.  Its  best 
known  exponent  in  Newton  was  Reverend  Elhanan  Win¬ 
chester,  and  the  influence  of  the  movement  produced 
several  attempts  to  build  up  Universalist  churches.  As 
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far  back  as  1827  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  incor¬ 
porated  the  Newton  and  Watertown  Universalist  Society, 
and  a  meetinghouse  was  constructed  the  same  year.  Sev¬ 
eral  ministers  succeeded  one  another,  but  the  enterprise 
proved  a  failure.  After  nearly  forty  years  of  existence  the 
Society  was  dissolved  and  the  building  disposed  of.  A 
second  attempt  had  been  made  at  Upper  Falls  in  1841, 
when  twenty-two  persons  united  in  fellowship.  The  next 
year  a  building  was  erected  and  Reverend  P.  Skinner 
settled  as  minister.  But  after  a  few  years  the  interest 
declined,  the  meetinghouse  became  a  village  forum  under 
the  name  of  Elliott  Hall,  and  nearly  forty  years  after  its 
construction  it  was  transformed  into  a  dwelling  house. 

The  new  Unitarian  church  at  West  Newton  was  des¬ 
tined  to  a  more  secure  future.  After  preliminary  meetings 
at  intervals  of  several  years  a  church  organization  was 
realized  in  1849.  Its  history  belongs  to  the  next  period. 

The  Sunday  school  was  an  organization  which  became 
the  chief  reliance  for  religious  education  after  religion 
ceased  to  be  in  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools.  In 
many  cases  schools  were  organized  just  before  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  churches.  The  first  school  in  Newton  was  started 
in  1816  by  women  of  the  First  Church.  The  only  men 
among  the  teachers  were  William  Jackson  and  Deacon 
Woodward,  who  acted  as  superintendent  and  taught  the 
boys.  For  several  years  the  school  was  held  only  in  the 
summer  after  the  morning  service  of  worship.  Teachers 
and  pupils  assembled  in  the  little  red  “sand-bank”  school- 
house  located  at  the  sand  hill  which  occupied  part  of  the 
triangular  piece  of  land  hard  by  Father  Grafton’s  home¬ 
stead.  Sunday  school  attendance  was  small  in  the  first 
years.  Bibles,  cards  of  merit,  even  clothing,  were  offered 
as  inducements  to  attend.  During  the  second  year  only 
nine  boys  were  held  in  leash,  two  of  whom  became  deacons 
in  the  Eliot  Church.  Reverend  James  Bates  was  the  first 
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to  introduce  singing  into  the  Sunday  school,  and  Deacon 
Woodward  trained  the  children  to  sing.  One  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  items  of  instruction  was  the  assignment  of  selections 
from  the  Bible  to  be  memorized.  After  a  time  the  Sunday 
school  moved  to  the  church  and  continued  through  the 
year. 

The  Baptist  Sunday  school  at  Newton  Centre  was  two 
years  behind  the  Congregationalists.  It  was  held  in  the 
summer,  and  was  conducted  by  women  until  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Institution  opened,  when  students  assisted.  The 
Eliot  Sunday  school  organized  with  twelve  teachers  and 
seventy-one  scholars.  For  five  years  the  school  studied 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  other  parts  of  the  Bible 
without  lesson  helps.  Then  question  books  were  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  guide  to  discussions,  a  practice  which  was  com¬ 
ing  into  vogue  in  Sunday  schools  generally.  The  first 
superintendent  of  the  school  was  Otis  Trowbridge,  who 
held  the  position  for  thirteen  years. 

The  Congregationalists  in  the  West  Parish  made 
similar  beginnings  a  few  months  later,  against  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  minister,  Reverend  William  Greenough,  who 
was  a  conservative  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  There 
were  those  who  did  not  believe  in  the  Sunday  school, 
because  nothing  of  the  kind  was  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
The  West  Newton  school  met  in  the  public  schoolhouse, 
holding  sessions  on  Sunday  morning  before  the  church 
service.  After  their  school  exercises  teachers  and  pupils 
marched  to  the  meetinghouse.  Sunday  schools  soon 
became  popular  in  the  churches  generally. 

Interest  in  Sunday  schools  justified  the  organization 
in  1838  of  the  Newton  Sunday  School  Union,  which  was 
expected  to  stimulate  interest  among  those  engaged  in 
instruction  and  to  aid  them  with  counsel.  Six  schools 
were  constituent  members.  William  Jackson  was  the  first 
president.  Annual  gatherings  on  the  Fourth  of  July  were 
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held  in  groves  at  Upper  Falls  and  Newton  Centre.  On 
these  occasions  addresses  were  made  to  pupils,  teachers 
and  parents  respectively,  and  music  and  collations  were 
enjoyed,  but  there  is  no  record  of  pitched  contests  of  base¬ 
ball  or  quoits.  Yet  for  several  years  these  anniversaries 
were  popular  gatherings  at  which  two  and  three  thousand 
persons  assembled.  Meetings  for  the  purposes  of  the 
organization  were  held  every  month  for  a  time,  later  once 
a  quarter.  Every  school  made  report  and  a  practical 
question  was  discussed  at  each  meeting.  For  a  time  the 
Union  supported  a  home  missionary  colporteur.  The 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  was  held  in  the  Eliot  Church 
in  1863. 

While  public  school  and  Sunday  school,  church  and 
seminary,  were  thus  cultivating  the  intellectual  and  reli¬ 
gious  life,  business  interests  were  multiplying  and  the 
manufacturing  villages  were  feeling  the  throbbing  pulse  of 
the  developing  industries  which  were  giving  New  England 
the  economic  leadership  of  the  young  nation.  The  enter¬ 
prises  were  affected  by  changes  in  tariffs  until  business 
adjusted  itself  to  them,  and  by  the  financial  depression  of 
the  late  ’thirties,  and  several  disastrous  fires  prostrated 
more  than  one  of  them.  The  most  serious  loss  that  Newton 
ever  sustained  from  a  conflagration  was  the  burning  of  the 
Pettee  Works  at  Upper  Falls  in  1839. 

Otis  Pettee  had  come  to  Newton  to  superintend  the 
interests  of  the  Elliott  Manufacturing  Company,  and  he 
continued  in  its  employ  until  1831.  But  he  was  not  satis¬ 
fied  to  remain  an  employee  indefinitely.  He  had  an  inven¬ 
tive  mind,  and  was  able  to  make  important  improvements 
in  cotton  machinery.  With  the  beginning  of  the  new  dec¬ 
ade  he  bought  out  the  machine  manufacturing  part  of  the 
Elliott  Company’s  business  and  built  his  own  plant  for 
manufacturing.  A  little  later  he  started  an  iron  foundry. 
The  prosperity  of  the  Pettee  Works  from  the  beginning 
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was  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered  that  as  yet  there 
were  no  railroads  for  transportation  of  raw  materials  or 
finished  goods,  that  communication  by  mail  was  slow  and 
the  telegraph  had  not  been  invented.  It  took  a  long  time 
for  orders  to  come  through  and  a  longer  time  to  fill  them, 
but  all  these  handicaps  were  being  overcome  when  the 
fire  came.  The  water  supply  was  entirely  inadequate,  the 
power  of  the  hand  engine  feeble,  and  though  help  was 
summoned  from  neighboring  towns  the  fire  fiend  had  its 
way. 

It  was  a  critical  time  in  the  industry.  Pettee  had  been 
on  his  own  feet  but  a  few  years,  the  cost  of  equipment  had 
been  large,  and  the  financial  depression  of  1837  had  made 
it  a  hard  time  to  do  business,  but  with  courage  and  opti¬ 
mism  the  manufacturer  cleared  away  the  ruins  and  built  his 
factory  on  a  larger  scale.  Orders  had  begun  to  come  in 
from  Mexicans  who  were  equipping  their  own  cotton 
mills,  and  for  the  next  fifteen  years  the  Pettee  Company 
prospered  materially.  Within  a  very  few  years  the  enter¬ 
prising  manufacturer  had  a  single  building  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-five  feet  in  length  and  three  stories  high, 
and  when  the  Elliott  Manufacturing  Company  decided  to 
liquidate  its  business  of  cotton  manufacturing  Pettee 
bought  the  plant  and  put  it  in  renewed  operation  under 
the  name  of  the  Elliott  Mills.  For  years  the  managing 
board  of  the  Elliott  Company  had  been  divided  in  opinion 
as  to  the  policy  to  be  followed.  There  were  certain  prac¬ 
tical  difficulties  in  both  manufacturing  and  sale.  Water 
was  diverted  from  the  Charles  River  to  feed  certain  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns  in  Dedham,  and  farmers  were  draining 
their  swamps  and  meadows  along  the  river,  until  the 
decreased  flow  necessitated  a  resort  to  steam  power  with 
increase  in  the  expense  of  manufacturing.  Then,  too,  the 
market  was  unreliable,  with  wide  fluctuations  in  prices. 
These  considerations  led  to  the  decision  to  liquidate.  But 
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to  Otis  Pettee  the  occasion  spelled  opportunity,  and  he 
promptly  built  the  necessary  buildings,  put  in  the  best 
equipment,  and  reached  out  for  new  markets.  The  flour¬ 
ishing  condition  of  the  Pettee  Works  brought  prosperity 
to  the  village  of  Upper  Falls,  both  to  the  workers  in  the 
mills  and  to  the  storekeepers  and  others  in  the  village. 

Until  his  death  in  1853  Otis  Pettee  was  one  of  the 
principal  factors  in  the  development  of  Newton.  He  not 
only  furnished  employment  to  hundreds  of  men  and  used 
his  good  judgment  and  spirit  of  enterprise  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  community  in  a  business  way,  but  he 
sympathized  with  the  temperance  and  slavery  reforms 
that  were  being  agitated,  and  his  sterling  character  was  a 
power  among  his  acquaintances.  His  foresight  made  him 
see  the  value  of  the  railroad  in  business,  and  he  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  getting  through  the  construction  of  the  railroad 
from  Brookline  to  Upper  Falls. 

After  the  death  of  Pettee  his  sons  Otis  and  George 
formed  a  partnership  with  Henry  Billings  called  Otis  Pet¬ 
tee  and  Company,  to  continue  the  manufacturing  of  cotton 
machinery.  They  continued  to  do  business  as  a  firm  of 
partners  until  1880,  when  the  business  was  incorporated 
as  the  Pettee  Machine  Works.  A  company  of  Boston  men 
bought  the  cotton  mill  and  the  tenement  houses  which 
belonged  to  Pettee,  and  operated  business  under  the  name 
of  the  Newton  Mills  until  1884. 

Rufus  Ellis,  the  manager  of  the  Newton  Iron  Works, 
was  similarly  ambitious  for  himself.  As  early  as  1814, 
when  the  war  with  England  was  not  yet  over,  he  bought 
land  at  Upper  Falls  on  the  Needham  side  of  the  river  and 
constructed  a  mill  with  three  thousand  spindles  for  the 
weaving  of  cotton  sheetings.  Seven  years  later  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  property  of  the  Newton  Iron  Works,  and  incor¬ 
porated  the  business  under  the  name  of  the  Newton  Fac¬ 
tories,  but  after  a  decade  he  and  his  brother  David  took 
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over  the  property.  These  two  lines  of  industry  kept  the 
Ellises  busy  for  many  years.  About  1840  others  leased  the 
cotton  mill  from  Ellis,  and  ten  years  later  it  was  burned. 
About  that  time  Frederick  Barden  leased  the  rolling  mill 
from  the  Ellises,  and  after  improving  the  property  which 
was  on  Turtle  Island  north  of  Boylston  Street  carried  on  a 
thriving  business  for  twenty-five  years  when  he  retired. 
The  mills  were  broken  up  before  long.  After  the  cotton 
mill  on  the  south  side  of  Boylston  Street  burned  Rufus 
Ellis  built  a  new  nail  factory  on  the  site,  moving  the 
machinery  from  the  old  factory,  but  though  Cuba  was 
importing  a  large  quantity  of  the  nail  product  for  its  sugar 
boxes  and  other  needs  Ellis  gave  up  the  business  and  the 
building  was  used  later  as  a  grist  and  planing  mill,  until 
that  structure  also  was  burned  in  1873. 

During  the  ’forties  William  E.  Clarke  built  a  machine 
shop  on  Boylston  Street,  and  Pliny  Bosworth  constructed 
another  on  High  Street.  Both  of  them  manufactured  cot¬ 
ton  machinery  for  a  few  years  until  they  went  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  All  these  enterprises  brought  people  to  the  village, 
encouraged  local  trade,  and  promised  indefinite  prosperity. 
In  1850  there  were  two  cotton  mills  with  a  total  of  eleven 
thousand  spindles,  a  rolling  mill,  a  nail  factory,  a  steam 
furnace  for  iron  casting,  and  machine  shops  with  a  capacity 
for  five  hundred  workmen.  But  the  nemesis  of  a  fiery  fate 
seemed  to  hang  over  one  plant  after  another. 

During  this  same  period  manufacturing  adjustments 
were  taking  place  at  Lower  Falls.  Moses  Grant  of  Boston 
purchased  the  Ware  paper  interests  and  built  another  mill. 
Numerous  changes  in  ownership  took  place  during  the  first 
decades  of  the  century,  but  business  continued  in  the  old 
locations  in  spite  of  controversies  over  water  rights  and 
obligations.  In  1834  a  fire  on  the  Needham  side  of  the 
river  destroyed  considerable  property,  and  in  the  same 
year  certain  transfers  of  ownership  were  made  which  set- 
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tied  complications  that  had  existed.  The  two  sides  of  the 
river  had  made  more  or  less  confusion.  Moses  Grant, 
Allen  C.  and  William  Curtis,  William  Hurd,  and  Lemuel 
Crehore,  all  had  large  sums  of  money  invested.  The  last 
two  had  been  in  partnership  for  nine  years  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  paper.  Now  Hurd  bought  Crehore’s  rights  on 
the  Needham  side,  and  Crehore  purchased  the  Hurd  and 
Grant  mills  on  the  Newton  side.  The  Curtises  consolidated 
their  property  and  continued  paper  making  until  they 
were  forced  to  liquidate  about  i860,  when  their  property 
went  to  the  Cordingly  brothers,  who  prospered  in  the 
woolen  manufacture.  At  the  second  dam  other  paper  inter¬ 
ests  were  operating  under  various  managements  through 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  smaller  enterprises  were 
attempted  from  time  to  time. 

The  unfortunate  fires  that  repeatedly  destroyed  valu¬ 
able  property  compelled  the  town  to  consider  ways  of 
meeting  the  danger.  After  1818  the  town  appointed  fire 
wards  as  guardians  of  public  property,  and  rewards  were 
offered  for  the  discovery  of  incendiarism,  but  it  was  left 
to  the  selectmen  to  build  engine  houses  as  they  pleased, 
and  the  town  refused  to  provide  land  on  which  to  build 
them.  Meantime  volunteer  companies  continued  to  come 
into  existence,  West  Newton  No.  23  in  1822  with  the  hand 
engine  Triton,  Eagle  No.  6  at  Newton  Centre  in  1837, 
Mechanic  No.  4  at  Upper  Falls  in  1842,  Nonantum  No.  5 
at  Newton  Corner  the  same  year,  and  Empire  No.  5  at 
Newton  Corner  in  1866.  The  fire  captain  of  the  Nonan- 
tums  had  a  white  horse  for  his  bakery  cart,  which  rushed 
to  the  engine  house  when  the  fire  bell  rang,  ready  to  draw 
out  the  engine,  though  ordinarily  he  lacked  ginger.  By 
1835  the  town  was  willing  to  appropriate  one  thousand 
dollars  for  engine  repairs,  and  after  the  Pettee  fire  a  sum  of 
six  hundred  dollars  was  assigned  to  each  of  the  villages  of 
Upper  Falls,  Newton  Centre,  Newton  and  West  Newton, 
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if  it  would  raise  two  hundred  dollars  additional  for  pro¬ 
tection.  In  1843  a  town  fire  department  was  organized. 
But  the  whole  expense  four  years  later  was  only  about 
one  thousand  dollars. 

The  volunteer  fire  companies  were  more  than  fire  pro¬ 
tective  organizations.  They  were  also  a  means  of  associ¬ 
ation,  especially  for  the  young  men  of  the  villages,  through 
which  they  enjoyed  picnics  and  an  annual  banquet  and 
indulged  in  friendly  contests  for  superiority  between  vil¬ 
lages  in  much  the  same  spirit  as  the  rivalry  between  base¬ 
ball  teams  in  later  years.  Occasionally  musters  were  held 
by  numerous  companies  far  and  near.  The  largest  of  these 
included  fifty-four  companies  which  met  at  Worcester  in 
1857.  On  that  occasion  the  West  Newton  Company  took 
the  thirty-fifth  place,  beating  the  Mechanic  Company  of 
Upper  Falls  by  nine  feet.  One  event  which  was  not  planned 
was  the  burning  of  the  West  Newton  engine  house  while 
the  members  of  the  company  were  at  a  circus  in  Waltham; 
the  citizens  saved  the  engine.  That  was  in  1863.  Nonan- 
tum  No.  5  went  everywhere,  working  not  only  in  town,  but 
also  at  fires  in  Boston,  Brookline,  Cambridge,  Waltham, 
Needham,  and  elsewhere.  It  was  made  up  of  young  men 
who  enjoyed  the  adventure,  and  it  was  a  rival  of  a  similar 
company  in  Watertown.  On  one  occasion  when  both  were 
returning  from  a  fire,  the  two  companies  had  a  pitched 
battle  with  their  fists.  Such  haphazard  organizations  were 
by  no  means  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  growing  town  like 
Newton  with  valuable  industrial  properties.  By  virtue  of 
a  petition  of  the  men  of  Upper  Falls,  followed  by  an  em¬ 
powering  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  town  of  Newton  organ¬ 
ized  a  modern  fire  department  with  a  board  of  twelve 
engineers  in  1843. 

By  1854  Newton  was  ready  to  build  a  reservoir  at 
Newtonville  Square.  Four  years  later  the  citizens  in  town 
meeting  gave  the  selectmen  power  to  buy  fire  hooks  and 
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ladders.  One  was  provided  for  each  village  and  hung  on 
the  outside  of  the  engine  house.  Volunteer  chemical  com¬ 
panies  existed  temporarily  for  the  protection  of  Newton- 
ville  and  Auburndale  about  1870,  but  the  town  was  about 
ready  to  act  more  efficiently.  Several  disastrous  fires  urged 
on  the  action  of  the  town.  The  first  steam  fire  engine  was 
placed  at  Newton  Corner  in  the  autumn  of  1868,  and  the 
first  of  the  modern  town  companies  was  organized  to  man 
it.  The  town  already  had  provided  for  an  alarm  bell  at 
West  Newton,  the  pay  of  firemen  was  raised  from  five  to 
ten  or  even  fifteen  dollars  a  year,  and  other  progressive 
acts  followed.  In  1871  a  steam  engine  was  provided  for 
West  Newton  and  a  hook  and  ladder  truck  for  Newton- 
ville.  The  next  year  an  engine  and  house  were  located  at 
Newton  Centre.  The  Newton  Company  rendered  aid  at 
the  disastrous  Boston  conflagration  of  1872  and  received  a 
gift  of  four  hundred  dollars  from  the  city  with  which  it 
purchased  furniture  and  ornaments  for  its  parlor. 

Fire  companies  might  be  useful  for  the  salvage  of  a 
business  that  was  threatened  with  destruction,  but  even 
more  necessary  was  an  organization  for  floating  industry 
after  it  had  been  put  together,  like  a  ship  on  the  ways.  In 
1847  Joseph  N.  Bacon  was  building  a  business  block  at 
Newton  Corner,  where  the  railroad  had  stimulated  both 
population  and  trade.  It  occurred  to  him,  as  he  thought  of 
the  activity  in  real  estate  and  general  trade,  that  a  bank 
would  be  a  valuable  asset  to  the  community.  He  gained 
the  influential  support  of  William  Jackson,  and  together 
they  enlisted  enough  interest  to  get  the  necessary  capital 
subscribed.  In  1848  the  Newton  bank  opened  its  doors  as 
a  state  bank.  A  bank  building  was  erected  in  the  heart  of 
the  village,  and  quarters  were  provided  for  the  Newton 
Savings  Bank,  also  in  1863.  The  bank  proved  a  success 
from  the  start.  Within  five  years  its  capital  stock  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  was  doubled.  During  the  Civil 
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War  the  institution  became  a  national  bank  under  the 
terms  of  the  federal  law.  In  ten  years  deposits  rose  from 
twelve  to  forty-seven  thousand,  and  paper  discounted 
from  one  hundred  ninety-three  thousand  dollars  to  two 
hundred  eighty-four  thousand  dollars. 

Meantime  population  was  increasing  along  the  line  of 
the  railroad  on  the  north  side  of  town.  In  1840  the  whole 
town  had  a  population  of  only  3,351.  The  hamlet  at  the 
Corner  was  still  made  up  of  two  or  three  stores  and  a  few 
houses,  but  estates  were  being  cut  up  into  house  lots  for 
persons  who  were  attracted  to  the  suburbs.  In  1844  Wil¬ 
liam  Jackson  developed  Waban  Park,  and  William  Ken- 
rick  sold  forty  lots  at  auction  on  a  June  day  in  1845  in  the 
process  of  opening  up  Kenrick  Park.  The  same  year  saw 
the  organization  of  the  Eliot  Church. 

In  1846  Gardner  Colby  bought  the  land  opposite  the 
old  cemetery,  and  created  one  of  the  beautiful  estates  for 
which  Newton  became  famous.  Colby  was  a  Maine  boy 
who  had  a  humble  start  in  life,  but  came  to  Boston  and 
built  up  a  successful  business  in  dry  goods,  first  as  a  retail 
merchant  and  then  as  an  importer.  With  his  neighbor, 
J.  Wiley  Edmands,  he  owned  the  Maverick  Mills  in  Ded¬ 
ham,  and  each  made  his  fortune  while  still  in  middle  life. 
He  was  a  generous  benefactor  of  Baptist  missions  and  edu¬ 
cational  institutions,  and  one  of  the  principal  supporters  of 
the  Baptist  church  in  the  village.  In  later  life  he  was  the 
mainstay  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad.  Edmands 
came  to  Newton  a  year  later  than  Colby,  and  developed  a 
similar  estate  on  the  other  side  of  Centre  Street  north  of 
the  cemetery.  He  had  the  advantage  of  birth  in  Boston 
and  an  initiation  into  business  by  the  noted  firm  of  Amos 
and  Abbott  Lawrence.  He  advanced  rapidly  until  he  be¬ 
came  treasurer  and  successful  promoter  of  the  Pacific  Mills 
of  Lawrence.  During  his  thirty  years’  residence  in  New¬ 
ton  he  was  representative  to  Congress  for  a  term,  and 
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chairman  of  the  Republican  convention  at  Boston  which 
nominated  Grant  for  the  presidency  in  1868.  In  his  own 
town  he  contributed  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  the  funds 
of  the  Newton  Free  Library  and  was  president  of  the  organ¬ 
ization.  Such  men  as  these  were  finding  Newton  a  good 
place  to  sleep  in  after  strenuous  days  of  business  activity, 
and  they  contributed  to  the  reputation  of  the  town  outside. 

The  home  of  General  Hull  made  Newtonville  known 
to  the  public.  That  hamlet  began  to  have  a  designation  of 
its  own  when  John  Bullough  put  up  a  small  grain  store¬ 
house  at  the  railroad  crossing  in  1842,  and  a  few  passen¬ 
gers  boarded  the  train  at  the  flag  station  of  Hull’s  Cross¬ 
ing.  Most  of  the  growth  of  the  village  came  subsequently 
when  the  high  school  was  located  there,  and  Newtonville 
was  rival  of  West  Newton  for  possession  of  the  town  hall. 
It  had  a  natural  advantage  in  its  central  position  among 
the  other  villages  of  the  town.  In  stagecoach  days  that 
fact  accounted  for  the  visit  of  more  than  a  score  of  stages 
on  their  regular  trips. 

West  Newton  received  its  fillip  of  growth  when  Horace 
Mann  brought  the  State  Normal  School  to  the  town  in  1844. 
Up  to  that  time  it  was  merely  Squash  End  to  those  who 
remembered  a  battle  of  local  interests  with  Newton  Centre 
in  a  certain  squash  field.  Many  families  settled  near  the 
institution  and  its  model  school,  which  was  started  in  1848 
in  the  West  Parish  meetinghouse,  recently  sold  to  the 
town.  Among  the  new  residents  were  Nathaniel  T.  Allen 
and  Reverend  Cyrus  Peirce,  connected  with  the  school, 
William  Parker,  the  superintendent  of  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  Railroad,  E.  S.  Cheeseborough  and  W.  S.  Whit- 
well,  famous  engineers,  Reverend  Joseph  S.  Clark,  D.D., 
the  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Home  Mission  Society 
of  the  Congregationalists,  and  Reverend  Lyman  Gilbert, 
D.D.,  who  succeeded  Reverend  William  Greenough  after 
a  ministry  of  half  a  century  to  the  West  Parish.  A  revival 
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of  religion  was  enjoyed  by  the  church  in  1831,  and  Dr. 
Gilbert  served  the  church  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  until 
1856. 

Widely  known  in  literary  circles  were  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne,  Catherine  Beecher,  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody  and 
Celia  Thaxter,  all  of  them  living  in  or  near  that  part  of 
town.  Such  men  and  women  as  these  were  among  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  new  Unitarian  church.  In  1847  a  group  of 
Gothic  cottages  near  the  home  of  Nathaniel  Allen  testified 
to  the  growth  of  the  village.  Yet  West  Newton  as  late  as 
1855  had  only  four  accepted  streets  south  of  the  railroad 
track:  Chestnut,  Orange,  now  Highland,  Prospect  and 
Pleasant.  There  were  about  thirty  houses,  a  silk  lace 
factory  on  Margin  Street,  and  a  stocking  factory  in  Web¬ 
ster  Park.  The  houses  were  more  numerous  on  the  north 
side  of  the  railroad. 

Auburndale  remained  almost  unknown  until  after 
1840.  It  was  admired  for  its  beautiful  setting  by  the 
curve  of  the  river,  but  no  falls  encouraged  industry  and  it 
was  at  the  west  end  of  town.  William  Robinson  had 
included  most  of  it  in  his  farm  of  two  hundred  acres  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  in  Revolutionary  days  John 
Pigeon  lived  there.  His  son,  Henry  Pigeon,  owned  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  Auburndale.  Reverend  Charles 
D.  Pigeon  of  the  same  family,  at  the  suggestion  of  Rev¬ 
erend  Lyman  Gilbert  of  West  Newton,  had  started  an 
interest  in  a  local  settlement  and  persuaded  the  railroad 
company  to  stop  certain  of  its  trains  there  in  1847.  It  was 
Pigeon’s  sentiment  that  suggested  the  name  Auburndale. 

These  happenings  aroused  William  Jackson  to  more 
deals  in  real  estate.  In  1848  he  organized  a  company, 
plotted  the  available  land  with  the  necessary  streets,  and 
speedily  sold  house  lots  to  many  new  families.  Pigeon 
bought  up  the  district  of  Riverside.  Reverend  J.  E.  Wood- 
bridge  acquired  large  parcels  of  land,  and  later  engaged  in 
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educational  enterprises  in  the  village.  Other  ministers 
found  the  village  a  delightful  place  for  a  home,  including 
Reverend  Isaac  R.  Worcester,  editor  of  the  Missionary 
Herald  of  the  Congregationalists  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Soon  the  village  was  popularly  known  as  Saints’ 
Rest.  These  ministerial  promoters  were  seconded  by  J.  L. 
Partridge,  Charles  H.  Johnson,  and  J.  J.  Walworth,  until 
by  1850  the  village  was  on  its  feet  financially,  ready  for  its 
own  Congregational  church  and  for  the  inauguration  of 
Lasell  Seminary  a  year  later.  Its  opportunities  for  good 
society  and  comfortable  residence,  for  the  education  of 
children  and  their  enjoyment  of  the  river,  and  its  access  to 
Boston,  were  inducements  to  settlement,  and  it  soon  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  villages  of  Newton. 
Its  social  life  provided  sewing  circles  and  teas,  horseback 
and  buggy  rides,  skating  and  coasting,  boating  and  pic¬ 
nics,  musical  gatherings,  and  an  occasional  wedding.  In 
1857  the  village  had  a  Rural  Club,  which  like  the  Newton 
Centre  Tree  Club  encouraged  the  planting  of  trees  and  the 
cultivation  of  gardens.  An  Auburndale  Book  Club  was 
organized  early  in  the  ’sixties  with  seventeen  men  as  mem¬ 
bers.  It  bought  books  which  it  turned  over  later  to  the 
Newton  Library,  and  staged  many  lively  discussions  at 
club  meetings. 
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The  emergence  of  villages  out  of  open  country  about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  changing  New¬ 
ton  from  a  rural  to  a  small  town  state  of  mind.  At  the 
same  time  the  influx  of  a  class  of  people  who  found  it 
pleasant  to  commute  daily  to  and  from  Boston  kept  the 
town  mind  from  becoming  provincial.  Many  of  those  who 
were  buying  homes  were  well-to-do  in  business  or  were 
professional  people  of  education  and  refinement,  and  such 
people  attracted  others  of  their  kind.  The  growing  vil¬ 
lages  therefore  did  not  have  much  of  the  raw,  unkempt 
aspect  which  seems  characteristic  of  the  new  suburb.  Most 
of  those  who  came  to  Newton  took  pride  in  their  gardens 
and  lawns,  their  orchards  and  shade  trees.  Places  like  the 
Peck  estate  on  Institution  Hill  and  the  Hunnewell  estate 
near  Newton  Corner  had  winding  avenues  as  approaches 
to  their  houses,  well  shaded  with  a  variety  of  trees  and 
beautified  with  shrubs  and  flowering  plants.  Men  of  pub¬ 
lic  spirit  planted  elms  along  the  highways,  which  now  were 
becoming  streets  between  or  in  villages  rather  than  coun¬ 
try  roads  or  turnpikes. 

Village  psychology  was  different  from  rural  in  other 
respects  also.  Greater  care  in  personal  appearance  was 
seen  when  people  met  frequently  on  the  streets  or  at  the 
store.  The  hayfield  and  barnyard  were  less  in  evidence. 
Arthur  Keefe  of  Newton  Corner  was  fined  in  1866  for 
pasturing  cattle  in  the  streets.  With  the  passing  of  the  old 
distinctive  costumes  of  the  old-time  gentleman  and  lady 
and  the  growth  of  democracy  even  in  New  England,  there 
was  less  of  the  old  class  distinction  of  birth,  less  regard  for 
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ecclesiastical  and  military  titles,  less  deference  to  minister 
and  schoolmaster;  enhanced  respect  was  given  to  men  of 
affairs,  and  the  successful  manufacturer  or  banker  was 
becoming  the  aristocrat.  He  might  live  in  the  country, 
but  there  was  a  vast  difference  between  the  country  estate 
of  the  Boston  business  man  and  the  farmyard  of  the  dirt 
farmer.  The  men  who  made  their  money  in  the  city 
enjoyed  breeding  fancy  stock  and  experimenting  with  rare 
plants  and  fruits.  It  was  such  men  as  they  who  organized 
the  Newton  Horticultural  Society  in  1854  and  the  Jersey 
Stock  Club  in  1866. 

The  Horticultural  Society  was  due  in  the  first  place  to 
the  interest  of  a  number  of  young  men  in  Newton  Centre 
in  the  subjects  of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  They  were 
accustomed  to  gather  at  one  another’s  houses  to  discuss 
the  best  varieties  of  seeds  and  fruit  and  the  best  methods 
of  cultivation.  In  the  winter  they  made  more  of  the  fea¬ 
ture  of  sociability  and  provided  refreshments.  The  first 
annual  meeting  was  held  in  Lyceum  Hall  in  October,  1854. 
The  Society  broadened  its  discussions  to  include  insect 
pests  and  the  economic  value  of  birds.  An  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion  was  an  attractive  feature.  In  1865  the  Society  decided 
to  admit  women  as  members,  and  from  that  time  the 
annual  exhibits  were  comparable  to  those  of  the  county 
fairs.  Men  like  James  F.  C.  Hyde,  Henry  Ross,  and  George 
K.  and  John  Ward  gave  it  their  hearty  support  and  bore 
the  responsibilities  of  leadership.  In  1868  a  committee  of 
the  Society  undertook  to  cultivate  experimentally  certain 
seeds,  plants,  and  vegetables  for  distribution  to  club  mem¬ 
bers.  Subsequently  for  several  years  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Bureau  distributed  seeds  to  the  people  of 
Newton  through  the  Society.  In  some  respects  it  served 
the  purpose  of  the  later  village  improvement  societies, 
for  it  was  interested  in  the  beautification  of  streets  and 
grounds,  and  to  that  end  advocated  the  removal  of  fences 
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about  residences,  keeping  grounds  trim,  and  planting 
trees.  For  many  years  the  Society  held  a  prominent  place 
in  the  attention  of  the  whole  town. 

The  Jersey  Stock  Club  was  organized  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  breeding  of  fancy  cattle.  It 
was  formed  among  a  few  gentlemen  farmers  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  importing  high-grade  Jerseys  and  Alderneys.  Pool¬ 
ing  the  expense,  the  members  of  the  Club  bought  blooded 
Jersey  bulls  and  held  annual  exhibitions  of  stock,  like  the 
Horticultural  Society.  The  public  interest  became  larger 
than  was  anticipated,  and  the  membership  became  too 
large  to  suit  the  original  purpose  of  the  organization.  It 
was  therefore  dissolved  in  1870.  But  having  squeezed  out 
the  crowd,  a  select  few  reorganized  and  resumed  their 
meetings.  The  number  of  members  was  limited  to  twenty, 
with  such  leading  citizens  as  William  Claflin,  Isaac  T. 
Burr,  N.  P.  Coburn,  E.  W.  Converse,  J.  Wiley  Edmands, 
David  H.  Mason,  James  T.  Allen,  and  George  C.  Rand. 

Such  organizations  as  these  were  evidences  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  sense  of  common  interests  and  of  the  value  of  associ¬ 
ation.  The  quarter  century  before  Newton  became  a  city 
was  marked  by  the  organization  of  a  number  of  clubs  and 
societies,  as  this  social  sense  deepened  and  village  growth 
made  association  possible.  Newton  was  outgrowing  its 
rural  character,  and  coming  to  realize  the  value  of  culture, 
both  intellectual  and  spiritual.  The  town  advanced 
rapidly  from  one  of  the  backward  towns  in  the  state  to  one 
of  the  leaders  in  educational  methods  and  facilities.  The 
multiplication  of  churches  was  a  testimony  to  the  peren¬ 
nial  interest  in  religion  and  to  the  growth  of  village  con¬ 
sciousness,  for  each  particular  denominational  group 
wished  to  be  represented  by  a  church  in  its  own  village. 
Fourteen  new  churches  were  organized  in  the  two  decades 
after  i860,  almost  twice  as  many  as  in  the  two  hundred 
years  since  the  beginning  of  the  town.  It  is  indicative  of 
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the  interest  in  the  churches  that  the  Newton  newspapers 
during  their  first  years  of  publication  gave  more  space  to 
news  of  their  activities  than  to  any  other  topic. 

Newton  Corner  was  destined  to  become  the  most 
populous  of  the  cluster  of  villages,  but  it  was  slow  in  its 
development  until  about  the  middle  of  the  century.  As 
late  as  1856  only  two  houses  stood  on  Mount  Ida,  and  the 
only  churches  in  the  village  were  the  Eliot  and  the  Chan- 
ning  churches.  The  Nonantum  House  and  one  or  two 
halls  were  the  other  principal  public  buildings.  But  within 
another  decade  many  changes  took  place.  The  war  created 
a  stir  in  the  village,  and  was  an  unsettling  factor,  for  some 
men  went  out  never  to  return  and  their  families  scattered. 
New  residents  were  moving  in  as  Boston  became  more 
crowded.  New  houses  were  building  and  new  streets  were 
opened  through  old  estates  and  farms.  In  spite  of  the 
occasional  gloom  that  spread  over  the  village  when  news 
came  of  a  terrible  battle,  the  end  of  the  war  came  at  last, 
and  afterward  the  band  played  in  the  Square  on  summer 
evenings  through  the  generosity  of  patrons  of  the  hotel. 
Lyceum  lectures  were  popular  in  winter,  and  were  featured 
in  the  columns  of  the  Newton  ‘Journal.  In  one  number  of 
the  paper  Marshall  S.  Rice  published  a  forecast  of  what 
Newton  would  be  like  in  1917,  an  evidence  of  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  the  town  was  changing. 

The  creation  of  the  Eliot  Church  encouraged  other 
denominational  groups  to  organize.  In  the  decade  of  the 
war  Baptist,  Unitarian,  Episcopal,  and  Methodist  churches 
were  formed. 

Unitarianism  had  permeated  the  Congregational 
churches  of  eastern  Massachusetts  and  created  a  division 
among  them.  The  American  Unitarian  Association,  organ¬ 
ized  in  1825,  had  crystallized  the  resulting  Unitarian 
churches  into  a  denomination.  But  no  Unitarian  church 
had  been  formed  in  the  town  of  Newton  before  1848.  The 
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temper  of  the  Newton  people  seems  to  have  been  conserv¬ 
ative  in  religion  as  in  other  matters.  But  as  the  end  of  the 
half  century  approached  liberal  sentiment  found  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  villages  of  Newton  and  West  Newton. 

As  usually  happened,  a  Sunday  school  preceded  the 
organization  of  the  Channing  Church,  but  early  in  1853 
twenty-seven  men  and  women  joined  in  a  church  cove¬ 
nant  and  declaration  of  faith,  in  which  they  declared  their 
belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  agreed  to 
cooperate  in  the  study  and  practice  of  Christianity.  The 
building  which  was  erected  for  worship  was  struck  by 
lightning  four  years  later,  but  was  repaired.  In  1867  it  was 
enlarged  materially,  and  in  1882  the  stately  structure  of 
the  present  day  was  constructed.  Channing  Church  be¬ 
came  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  Unitarian  churches 
of  Greater  Boston,  and  its  ministers  took  an  active  interest 
in  town  affairs.  The  first  of  them,  Reverend  James  C. 
Smith,  remained  four  years,  and  was  followed  by  Rev¬ 
erend  Edward  J.  Young.  His  stay  was  lengthened  to 
twelve  years,  when  he  resigned  to  become  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Harvard  College.  The  next  decade  was  divided 
between  Reverend  Eli  Fay,  1870-73,  and  Reverend  George 
W.  Hosmer,  1873-79. 

As  Channing  Church  represented  a  liberal  attitude  in 
religion,  so  Grace  Episcopal  Church  stood  for  the  ancient 
forms  of  worship  and  doctrine  conserved  by  the  fathers  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Grace  Church  was  the  second 
Episcopal  church  to  be  formed  in  town.  St.  Mary’s  at 
Lower  Falls  had  served  the  people  of  that  vicinity,  and  any 
families  at  the  northeast  end  of  town  could  find  their  way 
to  Boston,  Cambridge  or  Waltham,  but  a  few  persons, 
with  the  addition  of  a  small  company  of  English  people 
from  Nonantum,  were  organized  into  a  parish  in  1855  with 
the  generous  assistance  of  Reverend  John  S.  C.  Greene, 
who  presently  became  their  minister.  A  chapel  was  built 
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on  Washington  Street,  and  occupied  for  fifteen  years.  The 
parish  grew  in  numbers  and  in  strength,  many  were  ambi¬ 
tious  for  a  church  of  beauty  and  distinction,  and  in  1873, 
nine  years  before  Channing  Church  erected  its  stone  struc¬ 
ture,  Grace  Church  was  housed  in  its  beautiful  edifice  on 
Eldredge  Street.  It  was  much  the  most  pretentious  church 
building  in  the  village,  but  for  fourteen  years  the  organiza¬ 
tion  was  burdened  with  debt. 

Neither  orthodox  nor  Unitarian  Congregationalism 
satisfied  the  non-Episcopalians  of  the  village  of  Newton. 
Some  persons  who  were  moving  into  town  liked  best  the 
more  aggressively  evangelical  type  of  Baptists  and  Meth¬ 
odists.  These  two  denominations  had  passed  all  other 
Protestant  denominations  in  their  number  of  members, 
and  they  were  represented  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  i860  the  present  Immanuel  Baptist  Church  was 
organized  as  the  Newton  Corner  Baptist  Church  after  a 
tentative  experiment  of  services  in  a  hall.  Twenty-six 
persons  associated  themselves  at  the  beginning,  called 
Reverend  Gilbert  Robbins  as  pastor,  and  within  four  years 
had  built  a  church  edifice  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
Hovey  Streets,  close  by  the  cradles  of  both  Channing 
Church  and  Grace  Church.  In  digging  the  cellar  Indian 
relics  were  unearthed,  which  made  it  seem  probable  that 
the  workmen  had  happened  upon  an  Indian  burying 
ground.  The  first  minister  was  followed  by  Reverend  J.  D. 
Chaplin  in  1862.  He  remained  three  years  and  in  turn  was 
followed  by  Reverend  J.  Tucker  for  five  years.  Up  to  that 
time  about  two  hundred  and  forty  persons  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  church,  and  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
members  were  enrolled. 

By  1864  the  Methodists  were  ready  to  perfect  their 
organization.  Four  years  earlier  a  church  at  Newtonville 
had  developed  out  of  a  Methodist  class  meeting,  and  now 
it  was  voted  by  a  similar  class  at  Newton  that  “the  cause 
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of  Christ  and  Methodism  called  for  a  church  at  Newton 
Corner,  and  it  was  deemed  prudential  and  best  that  a  soci¬ 
ety  be  formed  if  the  consent  of  the  New  England  Con¬ 
ference  could  be  obtained.”  Twenty-four  persons  consti¬ 
tuted  the  initial  membership.  Reverend  J.  C.  Cronach 
preached  to  them  for  a  few  months  in  Union  Hall,  then 
Reverend  G.  W.  Lewis  was  pastor  for  two  years,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  1867-70  by  Reverend  C.  S.  Rogers.  After  Union 
Hall  was  sold  the  Methodists  worshipped  in  the  Unitarian 
and  Baptist  churches  until  they  were  able  to  dedicate  a 
chapel  in  1869  at  a  cost  of  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars.  Reverend  S.  F.  Jones  was  the  minister  from  1870 
to  1873,  and  by  the  close  of  his  pastorate  the  church  num¬ 
bered  one  hundred  and  thirteen  members. 

When  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  over 
no  church  had  been  organized  at  Newtonville.  A  number 
of  Baptists  living  near  by  thought  that  it  was  a  good  time 
to  bring  a  church  of  their  own  faith  into  existence,  although 
Baptist  churches  were  already  at  Newton  Centre  and 
Upper  Falls.  Sixteen  persons  constituted  the  new  church 
when  it  was  formed  in  1853.  A  minister  already  had  been 
selected,  and  a  brick  building  was  started  near  the  railroad 
station,  but  discouragement  soon  set  in,  the  necessary 
funds  were  not  forthcoming,  and  the  proposition  of  com¬ 
pleting  a  meetinghouse  in  Newtonville  was  abandoned. 
Later  on  the  Methodists  took  over  the  building  and  com¬ 
pleted  it,  and  the  Baptists  decided  in  1866  to  locate  in 
West  Newton.  The  Methodists  started  in  a  small  way, 
holding  church  services  in  a  piano  wareroom  and  then  in 
Tremont  Hall,  and  afterward  in  a  chapel  which  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  Central  Congregational  Church.  An  organi¬ 
zation  was  effected  in  i860  with  twenty-four  constituent 
members.  Twelve  were  added  the  first  year,  and  the 
church  was  courageous  enough  to  buy  and  complete  the 
brick  church  near  the  railroad. 
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The  Central  Congregational  Church  grew  out  of  a 
cottage  prayer  meeting.  It  took  form  in  1868  with  the 
union  in  covenant  of  thirty-six  persons,  and  the  Methodist 
chapel  was  purchased  by  a  few  of  the  promoters.  An  invi¬ 
tation  was  extended  to  Reverend  J.  B.  Clark,  a  young 
minister  in  Yarmouth,  to  become  the  first  pastor.  The 
women  of  the  church  resorted  to  a  fair  to  raise  the  money 
for  a  church  organ  and  realized  over  six  hundred  dollars. 
The  church  soon  increased  in  membership  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  enlarge  the  building.  By  that  time  the  Sunday 
school  had  reached  the  figure  of  one  hundred  and  eighty. 
Thus  Congregationalism  in  Newtonville  was  launched 
successfully. 

Two  other  churches  were  formed  in  Newtonville  before 
Newton  became  a  city.  The  pioneer  among  them  was  the 
Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  A  few  Swedenborgian  resi¬ 
dents  started  a  Sunday  school,  and  occasional  church  serv¬ 
ices  were  held  about  1850  and  afterward.  At  length  in  1 869 
twenty-nine  persons  organized  a  church  and  completed  a 
chapel  on  Highland  Avenue.  Within  ten  years  the  church 
had  reached  a  membership  of  sixty-three,  and  was  in¬ 
trenched  strongly  in  the  community  under  the  leadership 
of  Reverend  John  Worcester,  who  remained  the  only 
pastor  for  many  years.  It  was  in  1872  that  a  Universalist 
Society  was  formed,  and  the  next  year  a  stone  structure 
was  completed  for  the  meetinghouse  on  Washington  Park, 
at  an  expense  of  about  twenty  thousand  dollars.  The 
church  was  fortunate  in  its  first  minister,  Reverend  J.  Cole¬ 
man  Adams,  who  afterwards  became  one  of  the  leading 
Universalist  ministers  of  the  country.  Several  persons 
belonged  to  the  church  who  were  able  and  willing  to  finance 
the  enterprise,  and  though  the  church  never  became  large 
in  membership,  it  continued  to  have  an  appreciable  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  community. 

The  North  village  of  Newton,  which  bore  the  old  In- 
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dian  name  of  Nonantum,  shared  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
industries  which  were  located  there,  but  the  people  were 
at  a  distance  from  the  churches  of  the  town.  Samuel  E. 
Lowry  of  the  Eliot  Church,  Newton,  a  young  business  man, 
interested  a  few  persons  to  start  a  Sunday  school  at  Bemis 
Station  in  1861.  The  next  year  he  had  raised  money  enough 
to  build  a  chapel,  which  was  enlarged  three  years  later.  In 
1866  a  church  was  organized;  fifteen  of  the  members  were 
released  from  the  Eliot  Church  and  eight  from  other 
churches.  Lowry,  who  had  been  studying  for  the  ministry, 
was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  church.  He 
won  the  assistance  of  Thomas  Dalby,  the  manufacturer, 
who  gave  land  near  the  factory  for  a  church  structure,  and 
the  present  church  edifice  was  constructed  in  1873  to  re¬ 
place  the  chapel  which  had  been  burned.  For  eleven  years 
more  the  energetic,  lovable  pastor  was  able  to  build  him¬ 
self  and  his  church  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  the 
life  of  the  industrial  community,  but  in  1884  he  died. 

At  West  Newton  the  West  Parish  Church,  whose 
organization  dated  from  1781,  had  the  prestige  of  age  and 
respectability.  It  was  only  quite  recently  that  the  village 
had  begun  to  grow.  When  the  aged  dominie,  William 
Greenough,  had  died  in  1831,  there  were  only  sixty  houses 
in  the  village,  but  there  were  twenty  drunkards  and  as 
many  more  of  doubtful  reputation.  The  people  were  still 
bucolic,  with  no  lawyer  or  physician  in  their  midst.  Only 
fifty  persons  belonged  to  the  parish  church,  and  they  could 
pay  only  six  hundred  dollars  for  the  minister’s  salary.  But 
the  village  was  changing  with  the  others.  The  railroad, 
the  Normal  School,  the  Allen  School,  and  the  Athenaeum, 
all  attracted  new  residents,  and  they,  too,  had  their  dif¬ 
ferent  religious  preferences. 

Reverend  Lyman  Gilbert,  D.D.,  was  minister  from 
1831  to  1856.  During  that  time  a  new  meetinghouse  was 
built,  and  the  old  building  became  the  town  hall.  Rever- 
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end  Joseph  P.  Drummond  and  Reverend  George  B.  Little, 
classmates  at  Bowdoin  College,  filled  short  pastorates  with 
brief  lives  of  usefulness,  and  in  i860  Reverend  Henry  J. 
Patrick,  D.D.,  an  Amherst  and  Andover  graduate,  com¬ 
menced  a  long  and  useful  pastorate.  This  lasted  until 
failure  of  eyesight  compelled  his  resignation  in  1893,  and 
then  he  remained  in  the  village  as  pastor  emeritus  until  his 
death  in  1909.  Dr.  Patrick  was  able  to  impress  himself 
deeply  upon  his  community  as  it  became  transformed  from 
a  rural  hamlet  to  a  suburb  of  Boston,  and  he  became  one  of 
the  recognized  leaders  of  his  denomination  in  Boston  and 
vicinity. 

The  “First  Unitarian  Society  in  Newton”  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  October,  1848,  and  Reverend  William  O.  White 
was  ordained  as  minister.  He  was  an  energetic  leader  of 
his  young  church,  and  in  the  village  he  was  the  prime 
mover  in  the  organization  of  a  geological  society  and  a 
promoter  of  the  activities  of  the  Athenaeum,  but  he 
remained  only  two  years.  Short  pastorates  followed  in 
rapid  succession  for  the  next  ten  years.  Then  a  church  was 
erected  on  Washington  Street  across  the  way  from  the 
West  Parish  meetinghouse,  but  fleeting  pastorates  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  coming  of  Reverend  Francis  Tiffany.  Ill 
health  compelled  him  to  resign  after  five  years,  but  he 
returned  for  a  second  pastorate  in  1873  and  the  church 
prospered  as  it  had  not  before. 

In  the  new  vigor  that  came  to  Auburndale  with  the 
land  development  and  the  growth  of  population,  it  was 
natural  that  certain  of  the  people  should  be  ambitious  to 
have  a  church  of  their  own  in  the  village.  Many  of  the 
residents  were  identified  with  the  Congregational  Church 
at  West  Newton,  and  others  who  were  moving  into  the 
village  were  affiliated  with  the  same  denomination.  Sev¬ 
eral  Congregational  ministers  without  pastoral  charge  were 
living  there,  and  were  willing  to  supply  the  preaching  for  a 
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time.  The  Evangelical  Congregational  Church  of  Auburn- 
dale  was  organized  late  in  the  year  1850  by  thirty-four 
persons.  They  met  for  worship  in  a  hall  until  they  were 
ready  to  buy  land  and  erect  a  meetinghouse  in  1857,  which 
cost  them  about  twelve  thousand  dollars.  A  severe  storm 
blew  down  the  spire  and  the  bell  five  years  later,  and  the 
congregation  was  forced  to  resort  temporarily  to  the  hall 
of  Lasell  Seminary,  but  the  damage  was  repaired  and  it 
was  fifteen  years  before  an  enlargement  of  the  church  edi¬ 
fice  was  attempted,  and  a  chapel  added.  Upon  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  building  Reverend  Edward  Clark  became 
pastor.  He  remained  four  years,  and  then  an  interim  of 
three  years  followed  before  Reverend  Augustus  H.  Carrier 
was  called,  to  remain  only  two  years.  Reverend  Calvin 
Cutler  in  1867  commenced  a  long  pastorate  of  more  than 
twenty  years. 

Starting  from  neighborhood  meetings  and  a  Sunday 
school,  a  Methodist  church  came  into  existence  in  Auburn- 
dale  in  1862,  the  year  of  the  great  storm.  Reverend  J. 
Emery  Round  was  the  first  pastor.  The  burning  of  the 
hall  in  which  the  Methodists  met  hastened  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  church  building  which  was  dedicated  in  1867. 
The  Auburndale  church  was  called  the  Centenary  Meth¬ 
odist  Church.  According  to  the  practice  of  the  denomina¬ 
tion  the  rotation  of  ministers  was  frequent,  but  the  church 
enjoyed  the  services  as  choirmaster  and  organist  of  Eben 
Tourgee,  the  founder  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music. 

As  yet  no  Episcopal  church  existed  in  Auburndale  or 
West  Newton.  Services  were  attempted  first  in  Auburn¬ 
dale  and  then  in  West  Newton,  but  they  had  no  deter¬ 
mined  location  until  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  of  West 
Newton  and  Auburndale  was  formed  and  the  corner  of 
Auburn  Street  and  Commonwealth  Avenue  became  the 
eventual  location  of  the  beautiful  stone  building  now  in  use. 
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Church  life  in  Newton  Centre  continued  to  run  in  the 
old  channels.  The  resources  of  the  village  did  not  yet 
justify  new  churches.  The  First  Church  rejoiced  in  the 
coming  of  Reverend  Daniel  Furber,  D.D.,  in  1847  fresh 
from  the  theological  seminary  at  Andover.  The  one  hun¬ 
dred  members  who  remained  after  the  loss  of  so  many  to 
the  Eliot  Church  two  years  before  were  in  a  despondent 
state  of  mind,  and  the  old  meetinghouse  was  small  and 
needed  renovation.  Under  new  leadership  they  recovered 
their  courage,  completed  a  new  house  of  worship,  put  in 
a  new  organ,  and  resolutely  faced  the  future.  The  sequel 
justified  their  courage.  As  the  village  grew  the  church 
strengthened.  Nine  members  withdrew  in  1868  to  help 
form  the  Central  Congregational  Church  at  Newtonville, 
and  four  years  later  twenty-four  transferred  their  member¬ 
ship  to  the  new  Congregational  church  at  Newton  High¬ 
lands.  Yet  in  1869  those  who  remained  ventured  to  en¬ 
large  the  meetinghouse  to  twice  its  size,  and  when  Dr. 
Furber  celebrated  his  twenty-fifth  anniversary  as  pastor 
there  were  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  members  of  the 
church. 

Dr.  Furber  proved  a  worthy  leader,  and  in  the  thirty- 
five  years  of  his  pastorate  he  welcomed  five  hundred  and 
thirty-six  new  members  into  the  church.  It  was  said  that 
he  relied  on  Deacon  Paul  as  interpreter  of  the  divine  law 
and  on  Deacon  Cook  as  an  exponent  of  the  gospel.  He 
induced  the  church  to  replace  the  leadership  of  the  choir 
with  congregational  singing.  His  reputation  was  such  that 
he  became  co-editor  with  Professors  Park  and  Phelps  of 
Andover  in  issuing  a  book  of  hymns  and  tunes.  He  retired 
from  the  active  pastorate  in  1882,  residing  in  town  as 
pastor  emeritus  until  his  death  in  1899.  Four  years  before 
that  event  his  neighbors  and  friends  celebrated  his  sev¬ 
enty-fifth  birthday,  and  two  years  later  he  preached  in 
the  church  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  installation. 
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Shortly  before  his  death  he  contributed  ten  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  towards  the  building  of  the  present  church  home.  His 
long  residence  had  made  him  well  known  in  town,  and 
schools  and  business  houses  closed  for  the  funeral,  while 
flags  hung  at  half  mast. 

In  the  autumn  of  1841  the  Baptist  church  unani¬ 
mously  invited  Reverend  Samuel  Francis  Smith  to  become 
its  minister.  He  was  to  become  nationally  famous  as  the 
author  of  “America,”  which  he  had  written  about  a  dozen 
years  earlier.  He  came  from  Waterville,  Maine,  to  be  min¬ 
ister  in  Newton  Centre  and  to  edit  the  Christian  Review  in 
Boston.  These  two  tasks  he  continued  for  twelve  years, 
when  he  resigned  the  church  to  give  himself  wholly  to 
religious  writing.  Dr.  Smith  was  beloved  for  his  friendli¬ 
ness,  and  he  welcomed  about  a  hundred  persons  into 
church  membership.  He  continued  to  reside  in  Newton 
Centre  for  many  years.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  pastorate 
of  the  church  by  Reverend  Oakman  S.  Stearns  for  another 
ten  years.  At  the  time  of  his  coming  the  meetinghouse  was 
being  renovated.  Henceforth  a  tower  with  a  bell  adver¬ 
tised  the  church  by  sight  and  sound.  Five  years  later  the 
chapel  was  added.  Two  hundred  more  persons  came  into 
the  church,  half  of  them  by  profession  of  faith  and  half  by 
the  influx  of  new  people  into  the  village.  Sunday  schools 
were  started  at  Oak  Hill  and  at  Thompsonville.  That 
hamlet  was  named  after  a  hermit  who  lived  in  the  woods, 
and  was  inhabited  by  a  number  of  families,  most  of  whom 
were  Germans.  The  church  at  the  Centre  maintained  the 
Sunday  school,  and  presently  they  were  building  a  chapel 
for  religious  services,  but  after  a  time  an  Irish  Catholic  and 
then  an  Italian  population  changed  the  character  of  the 
people  to  such  an  extent  that  the  school  seemed  no  longer 
needed.  Oak  Hill  came  to  have  also  a  chapel  of  its  own. 
Dr.  Stearns  resigned  to  accept  a  professorship  on  the  hill. 
In  1869  a  baptistery  and  a  new  organ  were  installed,  and 
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Reverend  William  Newton  Clarke  came  from  Keene,  New 
Hampshire,  to  be  the  minister.  Dr.  Clarke  was  later  to 
become  professor  of  theology  at  Colgate  University,  and 
to  gain  international  fame  as  a  theologian.  While  in  New¬ 
ton  Centre  he  matured  his  religious  convictions,  and 
became  deeply  loved  for  his  winsome  qualities.  He  received 
a  large  number  of  young  people  into  the  church  as  a  result 
of  religious  revivals.  The  church  gave  a  number  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  Burma,  who  achieved  an  unusual  reputation. 
These  were  Reverend  D.  A.  W.  Smith,  the  son  of  Rev¬ 
erend  S.  F.  Smith,  Reverend  Edward  O.  Stevens,  and 
Misses  Harriet  Rice  and  Sarah  B.  Barrows.  Reverend 
Henry  F.  Colby,  son  of  Gardner  Colby,  became  a  promi¬ 
nent  minister  in  Ohio. 

While  churches  were  multiplying  the  school  system 
was  being  transformed.  In  such  a  town  as  Newton  was 
coming  to  be  it  was  inexcusable  to  permit  the  old  district 
arrangement  to  continue.  With  a  population  of  more  than 
five  thousand  in  1850  there  was  demand  for  a  graded  sys¬ 
tem  and  a  good  high  school.  The  private  schools  could 
take  care  of  the  few  who  were  able  to  afford  it,  but  the 
children  of  the  town  had  a  right  to  as  good  an  education  as 
any  town  in  the  state  provided.  When  the  annual  town 
meeting  was  held  in  1852,  a  discussion  of  the  school  situ¬ 
ation  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  eight¬ 
een  to  make  recommendations  for  school  improvement. 
Dr.  Barnas  Sears,  successor  of  Horace  Mann  as  secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  was  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

The  town  was  spending  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  on 
eleven  districts.  The  committee  made  radical  suggestions, 
recommending  that  the  district  system  be  abolished,  except 
at  Oak  Hill,  where  the  attendance  was  small,  and  that  new 
schoolhouses  be  erected  at  Newton  Centre  and  Newton- 
ville,  which  should  be  larger  than  the  conventional  one- 
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story  buildings.  The  committee  proposed  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  districts  into  six,  in  each  of  which  should  be  a 
grammar  and  a  primary  school,  and  a  lengthening  of  the 
school  year  to  forty-two  weeks  of  three  terms. 

No  less  important  was  the  recommendation  regarding 
higher  education.  The  state  law  required  some  method  of 
high  school  instruction  in  towns  which  had  a  population  of 
as  much  as  four  thousand,  but  did  not  require  a  separate 
high  school  building.  The  committee  in  Newton  felt  that 
it  was  wise  to  try  the  experiment  of  organizing  high  school 
instruction  first  in  the  new  grammar  school  at  Newton 
Centre,  open  to  pupils  from  the  whole  town.  John  W. 
Hunt,  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Plymouth,  was  in¬ 
vited  to  assume  the  position  as  head  of  the  high  school 
department  in  Newton,  and  to  plan  the  studies  so  that 
students  might  fit  themselves  for  college.  The  experiment 
was  a  decided  success.  Sixty  pupils  were  enrolled  shortly, 
and  an  assistant  teacher  was  necessary.  So  pleased  were 
the  people  of  Newton  that  they  contributed  six  hundred 
dollars  for  books  and  apparatus  for  the  school.  Next  year 
similar  departments  were  organized  at  Newton  Corner 
and  West  Newton.  The  graded  system  was  equally  satis¬ 
factory,  more  than  nine  hundred  pupils  being  enrolled. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  a  single  high  school  was  pref¬ 
erable  to  the  department  plan,  though  many  persons  were 
strongly  opposed  to  it,  and  there  was  the  usual  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  villages  over  its  location.  But  the  march  of  prog¬ 
ress  is  not  easily  blocked  when  its  sponsors  have  the  influ¬ 
ence  and  ability  to  clear  the  way.  In  1859  the  town  was 
willing  to  vote  for  the  construction  of  a  new  building  at 
Newtonville,  and  in  September  the  high  school  opened 
there  with  seventy-five  pupils  and  with  J.  N.  Beals  as 
principal  and  Amy  Breck  as  assistant.  The  first  graduating 
class  contained  but  four,  all  girls,  but  soon  the  demand 
more  than  justified  the  expenditures,  for  within  ten  years 
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more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  were  in  attend¬ 
ance,  and  it  was  necessary  to  employ  more  teachers  and 
even  to  think  of  enlarging  the  school  building.  The  cur¬ 
riculum  was  expanded,  and  citizens  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  their  school  was  on  a  par  with  the  best  schools 
in  the  state.  Vocal  music  was  introduced  into  the  cur¬ 
riculum  in  1 862,  and  next  year  into  the  grammar  and  inter¬ 
mediate  grades.  Pianos  were  placed  in  the  schools  in  1869- 
70.  Drawing  was  made  a  regular  subject  of  grammar  study 
a  year  later.  Art  rooms  were  fitted  up  in  the  high  school. 
Presently  sewing  was  provided  for  in  the  grades.  Evening 
schools  were  tried  just  before  the  Civil  War,  and  in  later 
years  were  revived.  Physical  exercise  received  earfy  atten¬ 
tion,  and  military  drill  was  introduced  into  the  high  school 
in  1877.  These  were  growing  evidences  of  modernity. 

The  principal  handicap  to  education  was  the  brief 
tenure  of  the  teachers.  It  was  therefore  a  cause  of  satis¬ 
faction  that  Francis  A.  Waterhouse,  who  came  from 
Augusta,  Maine,  in  1868  to  be  principal  at  the  high  school, 
should  remain  for  twelve  years.  During  that  time  four 
courses  of  study  were  arranged  with  many  options,  a  clas¬ 
sical  course  for  those  wishing  to  enter  college,  a  business 
course  for  those  who  cared  less  for  academic  instruction 
than  for  vocational  studies,  a  general  course  for  those  who 
had  neither  college  nor  business  in  view,  and  a  limited 
course  of  three  years  for  those  who  could  not  take  the 
time  to  complete  the  full  course.  In  1861  a  High  School 
Association  was  formed  by  the  alumni  to  cement  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  those  who  had  studied  together  and  a  paper  was 
published  in  the  interest  of  the  school. 

Five  years  after  the  Association  was  organized  the 
town  voted  to  employ  a  school  superintendent,  unless 
the  school  committee  seriously  objected.  The  committee 
favored  such  action,  but  the  appropriation  made  was  too 
small  to  attract  a  satisfactory  candidate.  The  town 
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yielded  and  assigned  three  thousand  dollars  as  the  salary, 
and  Thomas  Emerson  of  Woburn  became  the  first  super¬ 
intendent.  A  few  years  later  women  members  were  elected 
to  serve  with  men  on  the  school  committee,  at  first  as  an 
experiment  but  later  with  regularity.  In  1873,  the  last 
year  under  town  government,  Newton  had  over  seventy 
teachers,  and  was  appropriating  seventy-three  thousand 
dollars  for  school  purposes. 

New  private  schools  were  opened  from  time  to  time  as 
rivals  or  supplanters  of  older  schools.  Dr.  Carl  Siedhof 
managed  a  Classical  Institute  on  the  German  model  near 
Crystal  Lake,  Newton  Centre,  and  about  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  a  girls’  school  was  located  in  the  same  neighbor¬ 
hood.  After  1865  Miss  Spear’s  English  and  Classical 
School  was  situated  on  Washington  Street  in  West  New¬ 
ton.  There  fifty  girls  ranging  in  age  from  six  to  twenty 
were  instructed  by  five  regular  and  special  teachers.  The 
school  had  three  departments,  and  the  courses  of  study 
were  arranged  for  three  and  four  years.  An  attempt  had 
been  made  by  Moses  Burbank  in  the  year  after  Marshall 
Rice  closed  his  school  to  hold  a  school  for  boys  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Newton  Centre,  but  it 
lasted  only  four  years. 

Two  schools  were  so  successful  as  to  become  renowned 
throughout  the  United  States.  One  of  these  was  Lasell 
Seminary,  which  opened  its  doors  to  girls  at  Auburndale 
in  1851.  Edward  Lasell,  professor  of  chemistry  at  Wil¬ 
liams  College,  purchased  six  and  a  half  acres  of  land  as  the 
site  of  a  boarding  school  for  girls.  He  had  in  mind  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  practical  as  well  as  literary  training,  and  was  ambi¬ 
tious  to  establish  a  school  of  the  highest  class.  Cut  off  by 
death  within  a  few  months,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  task  by  his  brother  Josiah  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  George  E.  Briggs.  A  structure  about  half  the  size 
of  the  later  building  was  erected,  and  the  school  began  to 
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function.  The  rules  of  the  Seminary  were  strict.  The 
pupils  were  required  to  attend  church  twice  on  Sunday. 
They  were  reminded  that  other  da.ys  must  be  given  to 
study,  and  not  to  eating  and  drinking.  “Young  ladies  will 
not  be  allowed  to  eat  confectionery”  was  one  of  the  rules. 
The  total  charge  for  boarding  pupils  was  only  two  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  In  1862  Reverend  George  W.  Cushing  pur¬ 
chased  the  school,  assuming  the  principalship,  and  car¬ 
ried  on  his  task  for  ten  years.  In  1873  its  character  was 
changed.  It  ceased  to  be  a  private  business  venture,  and 
became  a  denominational  school  under  Methodist  control. 
Ten  leading  men  of  Boston  consented  to  serve  as  trustees, 
Charles  C.  Bragdon,  then  a  young  man,  was  made  prin¬ 
cipal,  and  with  twenty  girls  as  a  nucleus  the  school  began 
to  grow  to  the  proportions  which  have  given  it  high  stand¬ 
ing  among  institutions  of  its  kind. 

It  was  three  years  later  than  the  inauguration  of  Lasell 
when  Nathaniel  T.  Allen,  who  had  been  the  principal  of 
the  model  school  of  the  Normal  School  for  six  years,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  himself  the  former  head  of  the  Normal  School, 
Reverend  Cyrus  Peirce,  in  the  establishment  of  a  new 
private  school  for  both  boys  and  girls  at  West  Newton.  It 
was  named  the  West  Newton  English  and  Classical  School, 
but  was  known  locally  as  the  Allen  School  during  much  of 
its  history.  Both  Allen  and  Peirce  were  trained  teachers, 
liberal  in  outlook,  and  progressive  in  method.  Allen  was 
interested  in  community  welfare  and  devoted  to  temper¬ 
ance  and  slavery  reform,  even  when  its  advocacy  seemed 
likely  to  injure  the  school. 

The  Normal  School  building,  the  old  Fuller  Academy, 
was  bought  for  the  use  of  the  school,  and  pupils  from  out  of 
town  were  given  a  family  home.  The  school  enjoyed  the 
backing  of  prominent  men,  like  Horace  Mann,  Charles 
Sumner,  and  President  Thomas  Hill  of  Harvard.  Two  of 
Allen’s  brothers,  George  and  James,  were  associated  with 
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the  enterprise  as  teachers,  and  the  school  prospered  from 
the  first.  It  soon  won  a  national  reputation  and  attracted 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  unendowed 
and  it  never  was  a  denominational  school.  It  admitted 
both  girls  and  boys,  which  was  not  liked  by  some  parents, 
but  the  high  grade  of  instruction  recommended  it.  The 
first  kindergarten  in  the  United  States  was  started  in  the 
school  as  an  experiment  during  the  years  of  the  Civil  War. 
Hundreds  of  pupils  were  graduated  from  the  Allen  School 
within  forty  years. 

Newton  became  the  choice  for  the  location  of  two 
reform  schools,  established  by  the  Children’s  Aid  Society 
of  Boston.  The  Society  was  composed  of  persons  who 
shared  the  kindlier  feelings  towards  social  offenders,  which 
characterized  the  second  part  of  the  century.  Under  the 
same  auspices  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  the  Pine  Farm 
School  for  Boys  found  a  location  on  twenty  acres  in  West 
Newton  at  the  corner  of  Homer  and  Chestnut  Streets  in 
the  year  1864.  It  became  a  training  school  for  about 
thirty  street  waifs  who  needed  reform,  where  for  a  term 
varying  from  six  months  to  two  years  they  learned  to  study 
and  to  work  until  correct  principles  of  living  were  well 
established. 

Not  far  north  of  the  Marshall  Rice  estate  on  Centre 
Street  in  Newton  Centre  a  house  was  bought  for  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  which  was  well  adapted  for  a  school,  as  it  had 
served  for  a  time  as  a  private  school.  There  the  Home  for 
Orphan  and  Destitute  Girls  was  opened  in  1866.  Mrs. 
Rebecca  R.  Pomroy,  who  had  won  plaudits  for  her  nursing 
of  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War,  was  made  matron  of  the  Home. 
Thirty  girls  were  living  there  presently,  but  before  two 
years  had  passed  fire  destroyed  the  house  and  a  new  loca¬ 
tion  was  found  on  the  south  side  of  Institution  Hill,  but  by 
1872  it  was  apparent  that  girls  needing  reformation  were 
not  numerous  to  justify  such  a  place  of  residence,  and  four 
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orphan  girls  were  transferred  to  a  new  orphan’s  home, 
which  finally  found  a  location  on  Hovey  Street,  Newton 
Corner,  with  Mrs.  Pomroy  as  its  head. 

The  social  and  educational  advantages  of  Newton 
attracted  directors  of  church  missionary  organizations  as 
reasons  for  locating  in  the  town  homes  for  the  children  of 
missionaries.  At  most  missionary  stations  in  the  Orient  the 
environment  is  unsuited  to  the  development  of  American 
children,  and  parents  are  compelled  to  leave  them  in 
America.  Relatives  and  friends  are  not  always  able  to  give 
them  proper  care,  and  the  women’s  missionary  societies 
have  felt  that  the  children  were  theirs  in  trust,  and  have 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  their  care.  The  first  home  of 
the  kind  in  Newton  was  the  Home  for  Missionaries’  Chil¬ 
dren  started  in  1868  by  Mrs.  Eliza  H.  Walker,  the  widow 
of  a  Congregational  missionary  in  Turkey.  Her  big  heart 
induced  her  to  open  her  home  in  Auburndale  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  missionaries  to  the  far  Pacific  Islands.  She  moth¬ 
ered  them  with  her  own  children,  bearing  the  burden  alone 
until  the  American  Board  came  to  her  assistance.  That 
organization  made  a  small  contribution  to  the  support  of 
the  children,  besides  what  their  parents  could  furnish.  A 
similar  missionary  home  was  opened  at  Newton  Centre  in 
1880  by  the  Woman’s  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
under  the  fostering  care  of  Mrs.  Jean  McKinley,  who  re¬ 
mained  matron  for  many  years.  It  was  arranged  that  par¬ 
ents  should  pay  two  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  the  expenses 
of  each  child,  the  Society  agreeing  to  make  up  any  defi¬ 
ciency  in  the  balancing  of  accounts.  In  1884  Alden  Speare 
gave  a  building  in  Newton  near  the  Methodist  church  to 
equip  the  Wesleyan  Home  for  the  Orphan  Children  of 
Missionaries  who  were  Methodists.  Jacob  Sleeper  of  Bos¬ 
ton  endowed  it  with  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Alongside  the  schools  sprang  up  libraries  for  club 
members  and  even  for  the  public.  Professional  men  had 
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their  collections  of  literary  tools  and  gentlemen  of  good 
standing,  if  of  questionable  taste,  had  their  bookcases 
properly  adorned  with  sets  of  morocco-bound  volumes,  but 
libraries  for  the  free  circulation  of  books  were  a  modern 
invention.  Several  of  the  villages  had  acquired  subscrip¬ 
tion  libraries  in  the  course  of  the  years.  The  Adelphian 
Library  and  the  Athenaeum  were  at  West  Newton.  After 
1848  the  Newton  Book  Club  had  made  provision  for  the 
residents  of  the  Corner. 

In  1859  a  similar  Library  Association  was  organized 
in  Newton  Centre,  principally  through  the  initiative  of 
James  F.  C.  Hyde,  a  leading  citizen  living  on  the  south 
side  of  the  city.  The  shares  of  the  Association  were  valued 
at  ten  dollars,  but  any  one  who  was  willing  to  pay  a  small 
fee  was  permitted  once  a  week  to  borrow  books  from  the 
library.  By  1873,  when  it  turned  its  collection  over  to  the 
recently  established  public  library,  the  Association  had 
accumulated  fourteen  hundred  volumes.  The  North  Vil¬ 
lage  Library  Association  was  brought  into  existence  in 
1866,  and  functioned  similarly,  though  on  a  smaller  scale. 
Three  years  later  still  the  Newton  Lower  Falls  Free  Library 
was  organized.  It  grew  out  of  an  original  plan  for  a  parish 
library  for  St.  Mary’s  Church,  but  it  broadened  its  service 
to  include  not  only  the  villagers  but  the  people  of  Wellesley 
as  well.  After  the  town  library  made  it  unnecessary  the 
Free  Library  at  Lower  Falls  was  turned  over  to  Wellesley 
for  a  time,  until  the  Hunnewell  Library  served  that  town 
so  well  that  the  collection  was  returned  and  became  a 
parish  library  according  to  the  original  intention. 

The  immediate  sponsor  of  the  town  library  was  the 
Newton  Debating  Society,  which  came  into  existence  at 
Newton  Corner  because  of  the  intellectual  interest  of  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  in  that  village.  Gathering 
periodically  in  Middlesex  Hall  until  that  building  was 
demolished,  the  Society  met  afterward  at  the  home  of  Dr. 
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David  K.  Hitchcock,  where  discussions  on  current  ques¬ 
tions  went  on  for  several  years.  Dr.  Hitchcock  was  one  of 
the  committee  charged  with  occasional  examination  of  the 
Harvard  College  Library,  and  he  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  lack  of  facilities  at  Newton.  He  expressed  his  feelings 
in  the  matter  frequently  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society, 
and  at  length  in  March,  1865,  he  offered  a  resolution  that 
a  free  library  be  organized  for  the  whole  town.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  was  appointed  as  chairman  of  a  committee  to 
remind  the  Society  of  its  duty. 

The  financing  of  the  proposal  received  its  first  impulse 
from  Dr.  Hitchcock.  He  made  a  contribution  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  to  start  an  endowment  fund.  It  seemed  obvi¬ 
ous  that  the  town  could  not  appropriate  the  necessary 
amount  from  its  liquid  assets.  This  offer  aroused  the  inter¬ 
est  of  other  citizens  and  funds  were  solicited  sufficient  to 
undertake  the  enterprise.  Three  thousand  three  hundred 
twenty  dollars  were  raised  to  buy  land  for  a  building. 
J.  Wiley  Edmands  gave  ten  thousand  dollars  towards  a 
building  and  five  thousand  dollars  for  books  on  condition 
that  the  trustees,  whom  the  subscribers  had  appointed, 
should  raise  as  much  more  and  erect  a  building  satisfactory 
to  himself  to  house  a  free  library.  After  more  than  thirty- 
three  thousand  dollars  had  been  subscribed,  ground  was 
broken  for  the  building  in  June,  1868.  It  was  constructed 
in  the  popular  Gothic  style,  built  mostly  of  native  stone, 
and  was  dedicated  two  years  from  the  time  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  work. 

The  Newton  Free  Library  was  organized  in  1869  as  a 
holding  company,  since  the  Newton  Library  Association 
had  declined  to  assume  the  responsibility.  The  village 
libraries  generally  turned  over  their  collections  promptly 
to  the  central  library,  and  later  on  the  Library  graciously 
returned  the  compliment  by  establishing  branch  libraries 
in  the  several  villages.  In  1894  the  West  Newton  Athe- 
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naeum  gave  its  collection  of  fifty-five  hundred  volumes  to 
the  city  library,  and  a  branch  of  the  main  library  was 
opened  in  that  village.  In  1900  a  reading  room  at  Auburn- 
dale  was  incorporated  into  the  system.  During  the  same 
year  Newton  Centre  was  taken  care  of  similarly,  and  Upper 
Falls  the  next  year. 

The  Library  was  opened  with  about  seven  thousand 
volumes  acquired  through  purchase  and  gifts.  It  was 
logical  that  the  building  and  its  contents  should  become 
the  property  of  the  community,  and  after  Newton  had 
been  transformed  from  a  town  into  a  city  the  transfer  was 
made  from  the  Library  to  the  city.  Control  was  vested  in 
seven  trustees.  Subsequently  the  quarters  were  made  more 
commodious,  and  special  privileges  were  granted  to  the 
schools.  The  building  was  completed  by  the  gifts  of  gener¬ 
ous  citizens  and  the  library  became  a  magnet  for  those 
who  loved  books  and  delighted  to  browse  among  the  shelves 
and  explore  the  recesses  of  the  alcoves.  The  building  was 
one  more  evidence  of  a  healthy  town  spirit  and  a  growing 
consciousness  of  the  responsibility  of  the  town  for  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  its  people. 

All  these  means  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  culture 
were  added  inducements  for  more  people  to  find  residence 
in  Newton.  Nearly  all  of  them  joined  the  army  of  com¬ 
muters  who  carried  on  business  in  Boston  and  retired  to 
the  suburbs  to  sleep.  Such  persons  were  usually  able  to 
enjoy  comfortable  homes  with  ground  sufficient  to  afford 
room  for  shrubbery  and  gardens,  and  the  owners  were 
proud  of  the  beauty  of  the  town.  It  was  on  the  way  to 
becoming  the  Garden  City  of  eastern  Massachusetts. 

Newton  was  not  destined  to  become,  like  so  many 
other  cities,  an  industrial  community,  but  in  certain  vil¬ 
lages  like  the  Falls  manufacturing  plants  continued  to 
give  employment. 

About  1855  John  M.  Gamewell  and  others  of  New 
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York  formed  a  partnership  for  the  manufacture  of  fire 
alarm  telegraph  systems,  purchasing  the  inventions  of  two 
Massachusetts  men.  They  became  successful  in  a  new 
industry,  as  many  expanding  cities  saw  the  need  of  better 
fire  protection.  Though  the  headquarters  were  in  New 
York,  the  manufacturing  was  done  at  Newton  Highlands 
after  1873  by  Moses  G.  Crane  of  Boston.  He  employed  a 
number  of  schoolboys  and  trained  them  for  skilled  work¬ 
manship.  Under  a  new  corporate  name  the  Company  took 
over  the  manufacturing  end  from  Crane  in  1886,  and  four 
years  later  the  factory  was  located  in  larger  quarters  at 
Upper  Falls.  There  it  employed  a  hundred  men,  besides 
indirectly  supplying  work  to  four  hundred  machinists, 
linemen,  and  other  operators. 

Nonantum  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  actively 
employed  parts  of  the  town.  There  in  1 852  Thomas  Dalby, 
an  Englishman,  started  the  business  of  manufacturing 
hosiery.  This  developed  into  the  Dalby  Mills  Company, 
which  did  a  large  business  until  after  the  Civil  War  when 
it  failed.  The  property  was  bought  by  Lewis  Coleman  of 
Boston,  but  in  1871  one  of  the  large  buildings  went  up  in 
flames.  The  Silver  Lake  Company  was  planned  and  char¬ 
tered  for  the  manufacture  of  solid  braided  cord  and  steam 
packing.  It  commenced  operations  in  1866  on  a  capital  of 
eighty  thousand  dollars,  occupying  a  four-story  brick 
building  on  Nevada  Street.  The  business  failed  after  three 
years  and  a  new  company  was  formed,  which  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  largest  business  enterprise  at  Nonantum  was 
the  Nonantum  Worsted  Company,  which  was  organized 
in  1867  with  a  capital  of  half  a  million  dollars  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  manufacturing  worsted  yarn.  It  bought  out  the 
Dalby  Company,  making  additions  and  gaining  a  reputa¬ 
tion  until  it  was  employing  six  hundred  operatives.  But  the 
business  depression  of  the  early  nineties  affected  the  indus¬ 
try  and  in  1896  the  Company  voted  to  go  out  of  business. 
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Several  experiments  were  made  in  Newton  in  the 
manufacture  of  silk.  As  early  as  the  eighteenth  century 
such  manufacture  was  attempted  in  Massachusetts  at 
Boston  and  Ipswich,  and  in  1822  Jesse  Fewkes  undertook 
to  make  fine  laces  from  silk  and  linen  fabric  in  a  small  fac¬ 
tory  at  Newton.  Kenrick  and  others  tried  to  raise  silk¬ 
worms  on  mulberry  trees,  but  without  much  success.  In 
1852  Joseph  W.  Plimpton  had  a  silk  ribbon  factory  at 
West  Newton,  and  soon  had  an  output  worth  thirty-eight 
thousand  dollars.  Two  years  later  he  sold  the  business  to 
his  foreman,  but  fire  took  its  toll  and  destroyed  the  indus¬ 
try  before  i860.  Within  the  next  few  years  Isaac  Farwell, 
Jr.,  opened  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  sewing  silk  at 
Upper  Falls,  removed  in  1870  to  Newton  Corner,  and  a 
few  years  later  went  to  Connecticut.  A  more  successful 
enterprise  on  a  larger  scale  was  started  in  1886  by  two 
partners,  Phipps  and  Train,  at  Upper  Falls.  Waste  silk 
was  imported  from  Asia,  and  spun  silk  warps  for  upholstery 
and  dress  goods  were  produced.  The  business  was  shortly 
so  successful  that  night  shifts  were  necessary  to  keep  up 
with  the  orders. 

A  unique  business  was  started  in  1867  by  the  Wales 
Brothers,  who  lived  out  in  the  country  on  Greenwood 
Street  in  the  Oak  Hill  section.  Using  an  old  cook  stove 
out-of-doors  under  an  elm  tree,  they  began  to  preserve 
fruit.  The  first  year  they  sold  six  hundred  dollars  worth. 
Then  they  built  a  small  two-room  building.  After  six 
years  George  E.  Wales  bought  out  his  brother  William, 
and  in  1884  moved  to  Cedar  Street,  Newton  Centre,  where 
he  built  a  factory  with  eighty-five  hundred  square  feet  of 
floor  space.  He  successfully  invented  a  container  wi.ich 
would  preserve  the  fruits  properly.  In  1 889  he  sold  twenty- 
five  hundred  dozen  tumblers  of  preserves  worth  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars.  The  product  became  famous  for  its 
purity  and  had  a  very  wide  sale. 
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Hiram  Tucker,  a  painter  who  lived  on  the  slope  of 
Waban  Hill,  invented  a  liquid  bronze  for  coating  lamps 
and  other  metallic  goods,  also  painted  slate  or  other  ma¬ 
terial  used  for  mantels  and  fire  frames.  Best  of  all  was  his 
varnish  which  he  manufactured  in  a  varnish  factory  near 
his  house.  He  produced  eight  to  ten  thousand  gallons  a 
year,  and  he  had  other  interests  outside  of  Newton.  It  was 
such  enterprise  as  this  which  enabled  men  to  accumulate 
fortunes,  and  indulge  a  spirit  of  philanthropy,  if  they  were 
disposed  to  be  generous.  Seth  Adams,  a  wealthy  resident 
of  Walnut  Park,  left  most  of  his  fortune  in  1872  for  the 
foundation  of  the  Adams  Nervine  x^sylum  for  patients 
suffering  from  nervous  diseases,  and  the  institution  five 
years  later  was  incorporated  with  an  endowment  of  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

A  few  found  time  for  sport  as  well  as  business  and 
philanthropy.  In  1865  the  Nonantum  Cricket  Club  was 
formed.  Baseball  was  already  producing  amateur  enthusi¬ 
asts.  Horse  races  and  boat  races  claimed  attention.  A 
sporting  incident  in  the  year  1868  was  a  hint  of  the  Mara¬ 
thon  races  which  were  to  come.  Charles  Dickens,  the 
eminent  English  novelist,  was  on  a  visit  to  America,  and 
one  of  the  forms  of  entertainment  devised  for  him  was  a 
walking  match  between  two  of  his  friends,  a  Britisher  and 
an  American.  He  acted  as  pace  setter  to  his  fellow  coun¬ 
tryman,  and  James  T.  Fields,  the  American  publisher, 
coached  his  compatriot.  The  route  was  from  the  Mill 
Dam  to  Newton  Centre  and  back,  and  the  time  was  an 
icy  twenty-ninth  of  February.  Dickens  lamented  that  the 
only  refreshments  which  he  could  find  in  Newton  Centre 
were  five  oranges  and  a  bottle  of  blacking.  A  dinner  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  evening  at  the  Parker  House  in  Boston,  at 
which  Longfellow  and  Lowell,  Holmes  and  Aldrich,  Tick- 
nor  and  Fields,  and  their  ladies,  sat  down  and  made  merry 
with  Dickens. 
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The  decade  of  the  ’sixties  saw  the  organization  of  a 
considerable  number  of  local  associations,  occupational, 
social,  fraternal  and  religious.  The  Dalhousie  Lodge  of 
Freemasons  was  created  in  1861,  following  an  initial  meet¬ 
ing  held  at  Newtonville  three  months  earlier.  It  was  wel¬ 
comed  with  enthusiasm  by  such  men  as  Gen.  Adin  B. 
Underwood,  who  became  a  leader  in  its  ranks.  The  Lodge 
took  the  name  of  Dalhousie  in  honor  of  a  former  Grand 
Master  in  Scotland.  Lodge  meetings  were  held  in  the 
Swedenborgian  chapel,  and  then  the  Masons  took  a  ten- 
year  lease  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  Methodist  building  on 
the  corner  of  Washington  and  Court  Streets,  now  Central 
Avenue.  When  William  Claflin  erected  Central  Block  in 
1874  the  Masons  found  a  better  home  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  building,  where  they  used  two  halls,  an  armory,  a 
banquet  room,  and  several  smaller  apartments.  But  in 
1895  the  Lodge  decided  to  build  its  own  temple  on  Walnut 
Street,  which  it  made  ample  in  size  and  convenient  in  its 
equipment.  Its  appointments  were  satisfactory  to  its 
members  and  an  attraction  to  those  who  sought  admit¬ 
tance  to  its  order.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  members  were 
on  the  roll  of  the  Lodge  in  1907.  In  1869  Newton  Chapter 
of  Royal  Arch  Masons  was  organized,  to  grow  from  a  char¬ 
ter  membership  of  thirty-nine  to  three  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty-five  in  less  than  forty  years.  The  Gethsemane  Com- 
mandery  of  Knights  Templars  comprised  thirty-one  mem¬ 
bers  at  its  organization  in  1 872,  a  number  which  increased  in 
thirty-five  years  to  four  hundred.  These  hundreds  of  men 
bore  witness  to  the  principles  of  brotherhood  and  benevo¬ 
lence  which  have  characterized  the  order,  and  to  the 
strength  of  the  secret  bonds  that  hold  them  in  unity.  In 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  many  to  such  secret  fraternities, 
the  organization  grew  and  strengthened  until  it  became 
one  of  the  leading  associations  of  the  city. 

The  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  was  trans- 
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planted  from  England  to  the  United  States  in  1819.  It 
was  twenty-six  years  later  that  Elliott  Lodge,  No.  58,  was 
organized  at  Upper  Falls,  but  it  was  a  time  when  the  Anti- 
Masonic  agitation  had  not  yet  spent  itself,  and  it  ceased  to 
function  after  an  existence  of  six  years.  A  new  start  was 
made  with  the  institution  of  Waban  Lodge, No.  156, in  1871. 
The  organization  had  its  beginning  at  Newton  Corner,  but 
it  was  transferred  to  Newtonville  because  better  accom¬ 
modations  were  available  there.  Two  years  later  Home 
Lodge,  No.  162,  was  formed  at  Upper  Falls,  only  to  be 
moved  to  Newton  Highlands  in  1887.  In  that  same  year  a 
fourth  lodge  was  formed,  Newton  Lodge,  No.  92,  at  West 
Newton.  The  Odd  Fellows  numbered  more  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  twenty  years  later.  The  order  has  remained  true  to 
its  principles  of  friendship  among  men  of  different  social 
rank,  occupation  and  profession,  and  of  loyalty  to  the 
belief  in  a  divine  fatherhood  and  a  human  brotherhood. 
As  the  Masons  had  their  higher  degrees,  so  the  Odd  Fel¬ 
lows  organized  their  encampment  branch.  The  first  en¬ 
campment  in  Newton  was  Newton  Encampment,  No.  50, 
organized  at  Newton  Corner  in  1875,  but  the  charter  was 
surrendered  to  Waltham  seven  years  later.  A  second 
attempt  resulted  in  the  organization  of  Garden  City 
Encampment,  No.  62,  in  the  village  of  Newton  in  1887, 
which  removed  to  Newton  Highlands  in  1891.  About  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Daughters  of  Rebekah 
were  organized  in  affiliation  with  the  Odd  Fellows.  It  was 
not  until  1889  that  the  first  of  that  degree  united  in  the 
Highland  Rebekah  Lodge,  No.  82,  at  Newton  Highlands, 
followed  by  Tennyson  Rebekah  Lodge,  No.  119,  in  1892  at 
West  Newton. 

The  temperance  movement  which  had  started  in  New¬ 
ton  back  in  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
continued  to  retain  the  interest  and  allegiance  of  many 
people,  and  to  provide  a  basis  of  organization  for  many 
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groups.  Most  of  these  groups  were  allied  with  national 
organizations.  As  early  as  1865  the  Nonantum  Division 
of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  was  organized  at  Lower  Falls. 
Two  years  later  the  Good  Templars  established  Nahaton 
Lodge  at  Upper  Falls,  and  in  1869  Wetomac  Lodge  at 
Nonantum.  The  Young  Crusaders  at  West  Newton  organ¬ 
ized  the  same  year. 

Women  in  the  Protestant  churches  realized  the  need 
of  guarding  the  youth  of  the  city  from  the  seductions  of 
billboard  advertising  of  liquors,  as  well  as  in  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  periodicals.  They  formed  three  local  organ¬ 
izations  of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  in 
West  Newton,  Newton  and  Auburndale.  One  object  was 
to  educate  the  young  people  to  the  principle  of  total  absti¬ 
nence.  To  this  end  they  organized  a  Young  People’s 
Branch  of  young  men  and  women  and  a  Loyal  Temperance 
Legion  for  boys  and  girls,  requiring  the  signing  of  a  pledge 
and  providing  instruction  through  the  printed  page  and 
by  oral  precept.  The  Unions  undertook  to  aid  the  law 
for  the  provision  of  instruction  in  the  schools  as  to  the 
physical  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  generally,  and 
through  the  instrumentality  of  appointed  superintendents 
over  different  branches  of  the  work  they  paid  specific 
attention  to  Sunday  schools,  soldiers  and  sailors,  lumber¬ 
men,  and  flower  missions,  and  to  such  matters  as  child  wel¬ 
fare,  social  purity,  Christian  citizenship,  and  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  peace.  Some  of  the  specific  civic  obligations  under¬ 
taken  by  the  members  were  agitation  to  gain  equal  suffrage 
for  women,  the  creation  of  public  sentiment  against  bill¬ 
board  advertising  of  liquor,  and  against  the  abuse  of  the 
privilege  of  druggists  licenses,  the  support  of  qualified 
women  for  the  school  committee,  and  the  election  of  com¬ 
petent  and  temperate  candidates  for  political  office. 

The  Newton  Unions  have  provided  many  women  for 
state  leadership,  including  Katherine  Lent  Stevenson, 
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Elizabeth  P.  Gordon,  and  Anna  A.  Gordon,  the  president 
of  the  World’s  Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

The  temperance  organizations  were  challenged  fre¬ 
quently  by  the  illicit  sale  of  liquor.  Newton  was  not  favor¬ 
able  to  licensing  the  saloon,  and  in  those  days  of  local 
option  repeatedly  refused  to  do  so,  but  some  of  the  work¬ 
ing  people  of  Nonantum  wanted  it  and  the  charge  of  illicit 
traffic  was  made  against  that  community.  In  the  year 
1870  the  citizens  of  Upper  Falls  were  distressed  by  the 
presence  of  an  illegal  saloon  in  that  village.  The  temper¬ 
ance  spirit  in  the  village  was  sustained  by  several  organi¬ 
zations,  and  two  hundred  persons  petitioned  the  district 
attorney  to  take  action.  He  arrested  the  keeper,  who  was 
fined  and  put  under  bonds  not  to  repeat  the  offence.  His 
stock  and  furniture  were  taken  away  promptly,  but  later 
on  he  attempted  to  regain  his  place  in  the  village.  He  was 
dispossessed  speedily. 

The  growing  interest  in  intellectual  attainment  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  origin  of  literary  and  debating  societies  soon 
after  the  war  was  over.  Newton  Centre  had  a  flourishing 
Shakespeare  Society  in  1867.  More  than  one  literary  soci¬ 
ety  commenced  its  literary  studies  with  the  Shakespearian 
dramas,  and  heightened  their  pleasure  by  attending  Shake¬ 
speare  plays  in  Boston.  In  1868  the  busy  people  of  Upper 
Falls  organized  the  Quinobequin  Association.  With  its 
Indian  name  it  might  at  first  thought  seem  far  removed 
from  the  English  dramatist,  but  the  purpose  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  was  similar.  The  members  of  the  Association  de¬ 
voted  much  time  to  study  and  with  constant  practice 
became  proficient  in  debate.  The  Association  included 
both  men  and  women,  and  more  than  one  young  man 
could  date  his  ability  to  stand  with  confidence  among  his 
fellows  to  the  training  received.  Meetings  were  held  every 
month  from  October  to  May,  at  first  in  an  old  building 
near  the  river.  The  Association  accumulated  a  library  of 
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five  hundred  volumes.  Its  usual  meetings  were  not  open 
to  the  public,  but  occasionally  it  staged  a  dramatic  or 
other  entertainment  to  which  the  village  was  invited.  For 
thirty  years  the  Quinobequin  Association  was  a  positive 
force  for  good  in  the  life  of  the  village,  but  after  that  time 
it  began  to  decline  with  the  death  of  the  leaders,  and  though 
it  never  has  dissolved  the  few  remaining  members  do  not 
maintain  any  activities. 

Of  a  different  sort  was  the  organization  called  the 
Newton  Centre  Tree  Club,  organized  in  1852.  It  was  too 
early  for  the  village  improvement  societies,  but  the  same 
desire  for  the  beautification  of  their  surroundings  prompted 
citizens  to  answer  a  call  to  those  who  were  fond  of  shady 
ease  to  join  an  association  for  tree  planting.  Laudable  as 
was  its  purpose  the  association  lasted  but  three  years,  a 
gesture  in  the  right  direction  but  nothing  more.  Occa¬ 
sional  meetings  of  citizens  were  held  in  the  village  to  dis¬ 
cuss  public  matters,  and  in  1879  the  Newton  Centre 
Improvement  Association  became  a  permanent  feature 
of  village  life. 

The  diversity  of  interests  which  brought  people  to¬ 
gether  in  association  is  illustrated  by  the  Newton  Black 
Bass  Club,  which  was  formed  by  nine  men  of  Newton 
Centre  in  1871  with  the  design  of  stocking  Crystal  Lake 
with  fish,  and  the  Newton  Boat  Club,  which  was  intended 
to  utilize  the  river  for  boating.  Distant  already  seemed 
the  days  when  Newton  was  a  farming  community  without 
much  community  spirit,  and  devoid  of  a  variety  of  inter¬ 
ests.  The  town  had  rubbed  its  eyes  and  was  awake.  To¬ 
morrow  it  would  attain  to  the  dignity  of  a  city. 

While  these  institutions  and  societies  and  sports  were 
springing  into  existence  and  gaining  permanent  popular 
support,  individuals  were  dropping  from  the  ranks  as 
insidious  disease  or  old  age  made  them  its  victims.  For 
old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  death  waited  and  the  cus- 
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tom  of  civilization  required  a  suitable  burial  place.  The 
accommodations  of  the  old  cemeteries  were  not  sufficient 
as  the  town  grew  in  population.  About  the  time  the  people 
began  to  realize  their  deficiency  in  modern  schools  they 
felt  the  need  of  a  new  cemetery.  The  old  custom  of  bury¬ 
ing  the  dead  in  the  churchyard  no  longer  obtained,  yet  it 
seemed  desirable  that  the  place  of  sepulture  should  be  in  a 
place  of  quiet  beauty  and  ready  accessibility  from  all  parts 
of  the  town.  A  large  tract  of  rolling  wooded  country  near 
the  centre  of  the  town’s  territory  seemed  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  when  the  growth  of  senti¬ 
ment  had  matured  the  Newton  Cemetery  Corporation 
was  organized  in  April,  1855,  and  the  land  was  secured. 
It  was  adapted  to  its  purpose  in  the  quality  of  its  soil,  and 
it  lent  itself  to  various  improvements,  including  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  partly  artificial  pond,  through  which  Coldspring 
Brook  found  its  way.  Thirty  acres  were  bought  at  first, 
surveyed  by  Marshall  Rice,  and  put  under  the  care  of 
Henry  Ross  as  superintendent.  The  original  entrance  was 
from  Cemetery  Avenue.  The  Walnut  Street  entrance  fol¬ 
lowed  the  extension  of  that  street  south  of  Homer  Street. 
It  cost  about  forty-five  hundred  dollars. 

The  size  of  the  cemetery  was  doubled  within  a  few 
years,  and  further  additions  were  made  subsequently, 
which  carried  it  through  from  Beacon  Street  to  Homer 
and  back  towards  Waban.  For  a  time  it  was  called  Grove 
Hill  Cemetery,  but  the  simple  name  of  Newton  Cemetery 
was  soon  adopted.  It  was  dedicated  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  in  1857.  By  1868  five  hundred  lots  had  been 
sold,  and  eighteen  hundred  interments  were  made  before 
1878.  The  stone  gateway,  surmounted  by  a  cross  and  soon 
ivy-grown,  was  constructed  in  1871.  A  fund  for  perpetual 
care  was  started  with  a  bequest  of  a  hundred  dollars  from 
the  estate  of  Elisha  Field,  which  soon  reached  twenty- 
nine  thousand  dollars.  This  provision  made  it  possible  to 
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keep  uniformly  beautiful  the  grass-grown  graves  and  the 
shrubs  and  trees,  and  the  tastefully  planned  paths  and 
avenues;  such  features  as  the  pond,  the  mortuary  chapel, 
and  the  soldiers’  monument,  combined  to  make  it  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  cemeteries  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

Dr.  Henry  F.  Bigelow,  who  was  one  of  the  first  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  cemetery  and  who  had  long  rendered  civic  as 
well  as  professional  service  for  many  years,  died  in  1866 
and  John  S.  Farlow  of  Waverley  Avenue  gave  to  the  ceme¬ 
tery  in  his  honor  the  Bigelow  Mortuary  Chapel.  It  was  a 
specimen  of  Gothic  architecture  in  stone,  with  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  conservatory  supplied  with  tropical  plants  and  foun¬ 
tains.  Every  possible  convenience  for  funeral  services  as 
well  as  chaste  and  beautiful  surroundings  made  it  less  a 
place  of  sorrow  than  of  solemnity  and  peace.  Near  the 
chapel  crowning  a  hill,  near  whose  base  are  a  number  of 
receiving  tombs,  a  soldiers’  monument  was  erected  during 
the  Civil  War,  less  than  ten  years  after  the  cemetery  had 
been  plotted. 

In  the  midst  of  its  growth  and  prosperity  Newton 
was  drawn  into  the  maelstrom  of  the  Civil  War.  The  slav¬ 
ery  issue  was  a  purely  academic  question  in  Newton.  A 
few  slaves  had  been  held  in  the  colonial  period.  The  inven¬ 
tories  of  the  early  settlers  occasionally  mentioned  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  man  or  woman  of  color.  Thirty-six  such  per¬ 
sons  are  included  in  the  records.  Four  of  them  belonged  to 
Deacon  William  Trowbridge,  who  died  in  1744.  Most  of 
them  came  probably  from  the  West  Indies.  Slavery  was 
extinguished  in  Massachusetts  before  1800.  The  last  one 
in  Newton  was  Tillo,  the  servant  of  General  Hull,  who 
was  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  near  his  master. 

Newton  was  a  station  on  the  underground  railroad 
along  which  runaway  slaves  made  their  way  to  safety  in 
Canada.  They  came  from  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
through  New  York  and  Connecticut  to  the  vicinity  of 
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Newton.  The  Jackson  homestead  was  their  rendezvous 
where  they  arrived  under  cover  of  darkness,  hid  in  the 
cellar,  where  a  well  was  used  to  conceal  them  if  they  were 
pursued  closely,  and  when  the  way  was  clear  they  were 
passed  on  by  friendly  hands  to  the  next  station. 

Newton  people  were  interested  in  the  discussions 
which  agitated  the  country  in  the  days  before  the  Civil 
War,  and  when  the  war  broke  out  they  rallied  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  nation.  When  President  Lincoln  called  for  the 
first  volunteers,  a  military  company  was  formed  and  the 
town  voted  to  equip  it  and  to  take  care  of  the  families  of 
those  who  enlisted.  Women  volunteered  to  provide  under¬ 
clothing  for  the  soldiers.  Whenever  supplies  were  needed 
the  town  gave  authority  to  the  selectmen  to  furnish  them. 
The  town  showed  its  spirit  in  June,  1861,  by  voting  thanks 
to  the  selectmen  for  their  wise  and  prudent  direction  of 
matters  relating  to  the  war,  gratitude  to  the  young  men 
who  had  enlisted,  and  instruction  to  the  selectmen  to 
raise  whatever  money  was  necessary  to  meet  all  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  soldiers  and  to  draw  from  the  town  treasury 
enough  money  to  meet  the  military  expenses. 

A  year  and  a  half  later  Newton  was  ready  to  vote 
forty  thousand  dollars  which  the  selectmen  had  granted 
as  bounties  for  enlistment.  The  war  had  developed  into 
a  gruelling  contest,  and  it  was  not  so  easy  to  secure  enlist¬ 
ments  without  special  inducements.  Ten  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  more  were  appropriated  for  the  expense  of  caring  for 
the  bodies  of  soldiers  who  had  been  killed  and  for  the  needy 
soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  families  who  were  then  living 
in  town.  Later  on  the  selectmen  were  authorized  to  bor¬ 
row,  if  necessary,  and  to  extend  help  to  the  drafted  men 
and  their  families.  Fifty-eight  thousand  dollars  were  added 
for  bounties  and  family  aid  in  1864,  and  over  twenty 
thousand  dollars  more  in  March,  1865.  A  total  of  one 
hundred  sixty-five  thousand  dollars  was  voted  during  the 
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war.  These  generous  appropriations  and  others  of  the 
same  sort  all  through  the  North  went  far  to  assure  the  ulti¬ 
mate  victory  of  the  nation  over  the  indomitable  will  and 
fighting  power  of  the  South.  Besides  the  money  voted  by 
the  town  were  the  sums  advanced  by  patriotic  citizens 
that  there  might  not  be  any  delay  before  the  town  could 
meet  and  vote  the  necessary  supplies.  Nine  men  thus 
advanced  one  thousand  dollars  each  in  June,  1864.  Indi¬ 
viduals  continually  were  sending  boxes  of  supplies  to 
their  absent  members.  Women  met  to  prepare  bandages 
for  the  wounded,  and  on  a  certain  Sunday,  when  news 
came  of  a  severe  battle  that  had  just  been  fought  and  the 
immediate  need  of  the  sufferers,  church  services  were 
abandoned  and  the  town  hastily  prepared  the  supplies  and 
rushed  them  to  the  front.  Throughout  the  conflict  New¬ 
ton  supported  loyally  the  Administration  in  power,  giving 
President  Lincoln  nine  hundred  fifty-four  out  of  thirteen 
hundred  sixteen  votes  in  the  election  of  1864. 

The  town  was  called  upon  for  ten  hundred  sixty-seven 
men  as  its  quota  for  field  service,  and  it  furnished  eleven 
hundred  twenty-nine.  Three  hundred  twenty-three  men 
were  among  those  who  volunteered  for  three  years.  Thirty- 
eight  officers  were  accredited  to  the  town.  The  company 
formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  not  accepted  for 
service  by  the  Government,  because  it  was  thought  at 
first  that  a  comparatively  small  force  would  soon  end  the 
war.  The  result  was  that  a  number  of  eager  volunteers 
sought  service  in  other  companies.  As  the  contest  was  pro¬ 
longed  volunteers  were  welcome  in  larger  numbers  and 
enlistment  was  resumed.  Newton  men  were  scattered 
through  thirty  regiments,  but  the  three  years’  men  were 
principally  in  the  Thirty-Second,  the  First,  the  Sixteenth, 
and  the  Twenty-Fourth  Infantry  Regiments  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

The  First  Regiment  was  the  first  to  be  mustered  into 
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service  on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  1861,  and  was  not  mus¬ 
tered  out  until  May  25,  1864.  It  participated  in  some  of 
the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  war,  including  Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg  and  the  Wilderness.  It  had 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  regiment  of  three-year  volun¬ 
teers  to  reach  Washington.  The  Sixteenth  Regiment  was 
next  to  move  of  those  which  included  a  number  of  Newton 
men.  It  was  mustered  in  August  5,  1861,  and  served  until 
July  27,  1864.  It  shared  in  the  battles  already  mentioned, 
also  Malvern  Hill  and  Petersburg  among  the  severe  engage¬ 
ments.  General  Hooker  gave  the  Sixteenth  Massachu¬ 
setts  the  credit  for  saving  the  Northern  army  at  the  battle 
of  Glendale,  Virginia,  in  June,  1862.  Five  Newton  men 
out  of  twenty-six  in  the  First  Regiment  lost  their  lives; 
seven  out  of  thirty-seven  died  in  the  Sixteenth  Regiment. 
Seventeen  Newton  men  were  in  the  Twenty-Fourth  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  which  was  mustered  into  service  in  December, 
1861,  and  was  not  mustered  out  until  January  20,  1866. 
Only  one  Newton  man  was  killed  in  the  long  series  of 
battles  which  included  the  siege  of  Petersburg  but  not 
many  of  the  fierce  battles.  Twenty-seven  men  from  New¬ 
ton  were  in  the  First  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  which  went 
out  late  in  1861,  remained  in  active  service  through  the 
war,  and  shared  in  such  battles  as  Fredericksburg,  Chan¬ 
cellorsville,  Gettysburg  and  Cold  Harbor. 

During  the  year  1862  Massachusetts  sent  out  the 
Thirty-First,  Thirty-Second,  Thirty-Third,  Forty-Fourth, 
and  Forty-Fifth  Infantry  Regiments  and  the  Third  Cav¬ 
alry,  in  which  Newton  men  had  two  companies.  Com¬ 
pany  K  of  the  Thirty-Second  was  recruited  in  Newton  by 
E.  S.  Farnsworth,  later  major.  Its  captain  was  J.  Cushing 
Edmands,  who  was  advanced  subsequently  to  colonel  of 
the  regiment  and  brevetted  brigadier-general.  The  Thirty- 
Second  had  a  long  and  honorable  record.  It  went  to  the 
front  in  May,  1862,  and  served  through  the  war.  It  was 
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present  at  most  of  the  worst  engagements  of  the  war, 
including  Antietam,  Gettysburg,  Spottsylvania,  North 
Anna,  and  Petersburg,  and  lost  ninety-six  men  killed  in 
battle,  including  nine  of  the  Newton  men,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-four  more  died  of  wounds  and  disease. 
More  than  once  the  impregnable  defence  of  the  Thirty- 
Second  Massachusetts  saved  the  day.  When  Lee  sur¬ 
rendered  his  infantry  at  Appomattox  it  was  the  Thirty- 
Second  Massachusetts  that  was  detailed  to  receive  the 
formal  surrender.  The  Thirty-Third  Massachusetts  was 
distinguished  by  the  gallant  leadership  of  its  colonel, 
Adin  B.  Underwood  of  Newton,  who  was  severely  injured 
at  the  battle  of  Raccoon  Ridge,  near  the  base  of  Lookout 
Mountain.  He  was  brevetted  for  his  valor  to  the  rank  of 
major-general. 

The  Forty-Fourth  Infantry  of  Massachusetts  of  nine 
months  men  contained  ninety-five  Newton  men,  the  larg¬ 
est  number  supplied  by  the  town  to  any  of  the  regiments 
during  the  war.  The  regiment  was  promptly  under  fire 
and  manfully  stood  its  ground  without  flinching.  It  did 
good  service  in  North  Carolina  and  in  the  defence  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  When  Company  B  returned  home  stores  and 
schools  were  closed  and  the  whole  town  turned  out  to  do  it 
honor,  a  grand  procession  took  place,  speeches  were  made 
in  a  pavilion  near  the  Public  Library,  and  a  collation  was 
served  in  Eliot  Hall.  The  Forty-Fifth  Regiment  also  was 
enlisted  for  nine  months.  It  contained  twenty-seven  from 
Newton.  It  was  hotly  engaged.  Nine  troopers  served 
from  Newton  in  the  Third  Regiment  of  Cavalry,  which 
served  nearly  three  years  from  November  1,  1862,  when 
it  was  mustered  in,  at  first  as  an  infantry  regiment.  The 
regiment  was  in  thirty  engagements,  including  service  in 
the  Southwest,  and  made  a  record  of  which  it  was  not 
ashamed.  None  of  the  Newton  soldiers  lost  their  lives. 

Two  more  regiments  with  Newton  men  included  left 
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Massachusetts  in  1864.  The  Fifth  Cavalry  was  composed 
of  colored  men  principally;  eighty-one  names  were  recorded 
from  Newton.  They  did  not  see  much  fighting,  but  suf¬ 
fered  from  exposure  and  much  hard  work.  Twelve  men 
from  Newton  were  numbered  in  the  Sixty-First  Infantry, 
which  was  a  one-year  regiment,  and  they  arrived  on  the 
field  in  time  to  share  in  the  battles  about  Petersburg. 
Forty-one  sons  of  Newton  were  enrolled  in  the  Navy  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  including  Lieut.  Joseph  B.  Breck  of  the  ship 
Niphon ,  who  died  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war.  Eight¬ 
een  of  the  students  of  the  Newton  Theological  Institution 
enlisted  in  the  service,  and  twenty-nine  of  the  alumni 
either  joined  the  forces  in  the  field  or  served  as  chaplains. 

Nor  should  the  Newton  physicians  be  forgotten  who 
found  their  way  to  the  fields  of  conflict  and  ministered  to 
the  physical  needs  of  the  soldiers.  Dr.  Allston  W.  Whit¬ 
ney  was  practising  in  Framingham  when  the  war  broke 
out.  In  the  summer  of  1861  he  became  surgeon  of  the 
Thirteenth  Massachusetts  Regiment  and  served  for  three 
years  not  only  in  the  regiment,  but  part  of  the  time  also  as 
surgeon  of  the  brigade  and  medical  director  of  the  Second 
Division.  After  the  war  he  settled  in  West  Newton.  Dr. 
Joseph  H.  Warren  had  lived  in  Newton  for  three  years  and 
had  gone  to  Dorchester.  He  was  among  the  first  to  vol¬ 
unteer  his  services  to  the  Army  and  was  made  a  brigade 
surgeon,  serving  until  he  was  disabled  and  had  to  resign. 
Dr.  Charles  F.  Crehore  of  Lower  Falls  was  surgeon  of  the 
Thirty-Seventh  Regiment,  serving  more  than  two  years, 
and  for  one  year  of  that  time  he  held  the  responsible  posi¬ 
tion  of  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  First  Division  of  the  Sixth 
Army  Corps  and  medical  inspector  of  the  Corps.  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Field  was  in  practice  in  New  York  City  when  he 
left  it  to  go  into  the  Army  in  1862.  He  was  graduated 
recently  from  the  medical  school,  but  was  appointed  assist¬ 
ant  surgeon.  He  was  soon  disabled  for  continuous  service 
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by  ill  health.  Dr.  Jesse  F.  Frisbie  graduated  from  the  Har¬ 
vard  Medical  School  in  1 86 1  and  a  year  later  entered  the 
Navy,  but  eventually  was  compelled  to  leave  it  on  account 
of  ill  health.  Dr.  Edward  A.  Whiston  was  a  classmate  of 
Dr.  Frisbie.  His  health  made  longer  service  possible. 
Promoted  from  assistant  surgeon  of  the  Sixteenth  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Infantry,  he  became  surgeon  after  a  year  and  a 
half  of  the  First  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  where  he 
remained  more  than  a  year.  Later  he  was  inspector  of 
camps  of  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps.  Dr.  T.  S.  Keith,  a 
young  homeopath,  served  in  hospitals  and  on  shipboard. 

Newton  was  proud  also  of  the  record  of  Mrs.  Rebecca 
R.  Pomroy,  who  served  as  a  nurse  at  the  seat  of  war 
through  many  arduous  weeks. 

It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  it  is  as  necessary  for  the 
people  at  home  to  carry  on  while  the  soldier  boys  are  in  the 
field.  The  steady  support  which  was  given  by  Newton  and 
the  morale  of  its  citizens  were  sustained  by  the  churches 
and  by  such  individual  citizens  as  David  H.  Mason  and 
Thomas  Rice.  Mason  was  a  lawyer  who  represented  New¬ 
ton  in  the  Legislature  for  three  years.  Though  a  Democrat 
he  was  a  leader  in  supporting  the  President.  Rice,  a  paper 
manufacturer  at  Lower  Falls,  where  he  prepared  the  paper 
used  by  the  Boston  Transcript ,  was  a  town  selectman  for 
eighteen  years  and  was  prominent  in  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature.  He  frequently  left  his  business  and  other 
interests  to  visit  the  front  and  encourage  the  soldiers  of 
his  town  and  state. 

Such  a  bare  catalogue  of  service  as  this  does  not  begin 
to  measure  the  patriotism  and  valor  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
field  or  of  the  patience  and  loyalty  of  the  folks  at  home. 
Days  of  weariness  on  the  march  and  of  discomfort  in 
camp,  carnage  on  the  battlefield  and  suffering  in  hospitals 
and  prison  camps,  tested  the  mettle  of  the  soldiers.  Extra 
burdens  because  of  the  absence  of  the  heads  of  families, 
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constant  anxiety  lest  the  reports  of  the  next  battle  should 
bring  news  of  the  death  of  loved  ones,  the  necessity  of 
carrying  on  in  spite  of  grief  and  sometimes  of  poverty, 
these  all  strained  the  endurance  of  those  who  were  left 
behind.  Upon  all  rested  the  sorrow  of  the  fratricidal  strife, 
of  the  terrible  and  long-continued  civil  conflict,  so  much 
worse  to  contemplate  than  an  international  war.  The 
years  wore  on  and  the  armies  of  the  South  wore  out,  and  at 
last  the  end  came.  Only  less  clamorously  than  the  soldiers 
who  rested  on  their  arms  did  the  people  of  Newton  rejoice 
when  the  news  arrived  that  Lee  had  surrendered.  With 
glad  welcome  they  met  the  thousand  who  returned  as 
they  were  mustered  out  successively,  and  erected  a  monu¬ 
ment  in  the  new  cemetery  to  those  who  lay  in  Southern 
graves. 

Early  in  the  war  the  town  had  unfurled  a  large  flag  on 
the  Common  at  Newton  Centre  with  impressive  cere¬ 
monies.  Staff-  and  flag  were  paid  for  by  public  subscription. 
In  the  midst  of  the  period  of  the  war,  soon  after  President 
Lincoln  had  issued  his  proclamation  of  emancipation,  one 
of  the  leading  citizens  offered  to  give  one  thousand  dollars 
for  a  monument  on  condition  that  others  raise  as  much 
more.  Twelve  hundred  dollar  subscriptions  were  collected, 
and  eleven  hundred  children  gave  ten  cents  apiece  for  the 
purpose.  A  lot  of  land  in  the  cemetery  was  set  apart,  and 
on  July  23,  1864,  the  monument  was  dedicated.  It  was  a 
shaft  of  Quincy  granite,  rising  twenty-eight  feet  above  its 
base.  It  bore  suitable  inscriptions  with  the  names  of  fifty- 
nine  men  of  Newton  who  had  given  their  last  sacrifice  to 
their  country.  Addresses  were  made  by  Thomas  Rice,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  most  energetic  leaders  in  town  in  fur¬ 
thering  the  war,  and  by  Prof.  Horatio  B.  Hackett  of  the 
Theological  Institution,  and  Dr.  S.  F.  Smith  contributed 
verse  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  It  was  the  first  monu¬ 
ment  for  the  dead  of  the  Civil  War  in  New  England. 
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Three  years  after  the  war  was  over  the  veterans  organ¬ 
ized  a  Grand  Army  post,  naming  it  after  Charles  Ward, 
a  descendant  of  the  early  settlers,  who  conscientiously 
turned  aside  from  a  professional  career  to  enter  the  army 
as  a  volunteer  and  who  died  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg. 
The  post  started  with  ten  charter  members,  but  subse¬ 
quently  at  the  height  of  its  career  it  numbered  approxi¬ 
mately  two  hundred.  The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
had  as  its  purpose  the  perpetuation  of  the  comradeship  of 
the  war,  the  encouragement  of  patriotism,  assistance  for 
needy  comrades  and  their  families,  and  the  observance  of 
Memorial  Day  in  a  fitting  manner.  It  raised  eleven  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  for  aid  in  forty  years  with  the  aid  of  public 
fairs.  It  found  a  home  in  the  Masonic  Building  at  New- 
tonville,  where  pictures  and  photographs  were  exhibited, 
and  relics  were  kept  in  a  room  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 
Prominent  military  men  from  both  North  and  South  were 
entertained  there  from  time  to  time.  Auxiliary  organiza¬ 
tions  sprang  up,  including  the  Sons  of  Veterans  who  organ¬ 
ized  into  the  J.  Wiley  Edmands  Camp,  and  the  daughters 
who  called  themselves  the  Mrs.  A.  E.  Cunningham  Tent 
of  the  Daughters  of  Veterans.  Seventy-five  prominent 
persons  maintained  an  organization  which  was  called  the 
Associate  Members  of  the  Post.  They  were  guests  at 
campfires  of  the  local  post,  and  acted  as  its  patrons  at 
other  times.  The  post  established  and  maintained  a  sol¬ 
dier’s  lot  in  the  Newton  Cemetery,  where  those  were  buried 
who  had  no  other  place  to  lie. 


VI 


THE  TRANSITION  FROM  TOWN  TO  CITY 

Raptd  increase  of  population  created  embarrassing 
problems  for  the  town  of  Newton.  It  was  leaping  forward 
with  the  vigor  of  a  pioneer  settlement  on  the  prairie.  It 
was  outgrowing  its  civic  institutions  as  a  boy  in  his  teens 
outgrows  his  clothes.  From  a  little  more  than  five  thou¬ 
sand  in  1850  the  population  had  increased  to  1 2,825  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  census  of  1870,  and  within  another  five  years  it 
was  to  reach  16,105. 

The  village  of  Newton  was  still  the  principal  centre. 
It  had  a  population  of  4 ,336  according  to  the  state  census 
of  1875.  It  had  the  largest  church  in  town,  the  most  public 
halls,  the  banks,  two  newspapers,  and  the  prestige  of  its 
early  settlement.  West  Newton  was  second  in  impor¬ 
tance,  boasting  3,199  people  in  the  village.  It  was  the  home 
of  the  Athenaeum,  the  Allen  School,  the  Women’s  Educa¬ 
tional  Club,  the  Newton  Civil  Service  Reform  Association, 
and  the  West  Newton  Village  Improvement  Association. 
West  Newton  was  connected  with  Waltham  by  the  Wal¬ 
tham  and  Newton  Horse  Railroad  Company,  which  laid 
its  tracks  in  1868.  Reconstruction  of  the  road  was  soon 
necessary  and  it  was  not  a  paying  proposition  at  first,  but 
gradually  the  Company  increased  its  earnings,  and  people 
began  to  talk  about  the  possibility  of  extending  the  line 
from  West  Newton  to  Nonantum  Square.  But  the  Com¬ 
pany  owned  only  two  cars  and  eight  horses,  with  two 
sleighs  and  a  snow  plough  for  winter  use,  and  the  plan  did 
not  seem  feasible. 

Newtonville  was  third  among  the  villages,  with  a 
population  of  2,283.  There  were  the  high  school,  Masonic 
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and  Grand  Army  headquarters,  the  Newtonville  Women’s 
Guild,  the  Every  Saturday  Club,  the  Young  Men’s  Liter¬ 
ary  and  Debating  Society,  the  Nonantum  Cycling  Club, 
and  the  Newton  Philatelic  Society.  Auburndale  had 
grown  to  a  village  of  1,258  people,  proud  of  its  leading 
citizens,  of  Lasell  Seminary,  and  of  its  river  border.  All 
these  villages  had  the  advantage  of  being  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad,  with  through  con¬ 
nections  to  Boston  on  the  one  hand  and  Worcester  and  the 
West  on  the  other.  Twenty-six  thousand  persons  were 
registered  as  boarding  or  leaving  the  trains  at  the  Newton 
station  alone  in  the  year  1866,  and  a  better  building  was 
soon  required.  Sunday  trains  were  mooted,  but  there  was 
decided  opposition  from  those  who  did  not  wish  to  have 
their  Sunday  quiet  disturbed. 

The  south  side  of  town  played  its  part  in  the  general 
progress  but  the  railroad  service  was  so  poor  as  to  retard 
the  growth  of  population.  The  Charles  River  Railroad 
had  been  opened  in  1852,  making  the  stages  from  Upper 
Falls  to  Boston  unnecessary.  The  name  was  changed  to 
the  Hartford  and  Erie,  but  under  the  new  name  service 
was  unsatisfactory,  for  the  road  had  only  a  single  track  out 
of  Boston  and  few  trains  were  run.  Its  principal  business 
seemed  to  be  to  transport  gravel  trains  from  Needham 
through  the  villages  of  Newton.  For  more  than  ten  years 
after  1859  Norman  C.  Munson,  a  Shirley  contractor,  had 
been  removing  gravel  from  the  Needham  side  of  the  river 
for  filling  in  the  Back  Bay  of  Boston,  and  the  gravel  trains 
had  run  over  the  railroad  day  and  night,  greatly  to  the 
inconvenience  of  commuters  whose  passenger  trains  were 
delayed  and  to  the  distress  of  the  residents  of  the  villages 
along  the  line  whose  rest  at  night  was  disturbed  by  the 
noise.  But  Munson  had  bought  a  range  of  gravel  hills 
near  the  Charles  River,  had  leased  a  large  building  on  the 
north  side  for  machine  shop  and  engine  house  with  stor- 
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age  room  outside,  and  had  put  in  the  necessary  machinery. 
People  could  do  little  more  than  complain,  therefore, 
though  a  train  of  forty  cars  was  despatched  at  intervals 
of  forty-five  minutes  through  the  twenty-four  hours.  Two 
hundred  men  were  employed  and  more  than  one  hundred 
acres  were  levelled.  Phineas  E.  Gay  was  another  con¬ 
tractor  who  in  1872  excavated  sand  and  gravel  at  Upper 
Falls,  and  for  two  or  three  years  was  removing  it  for  the 
same  purpose  of  filling  in  the  marshes. 

Newton  Centre  was  the  most  important  village  on 
the  south  side,  with  a  population  of  2,180.  It  possessed  the 
old  First  Church  of  the  Congregationalists  and  the  old 
cemetery,  the  First  Baptist  Church  and  the  Newton  Theo¬ 
logical  Institution.  There  lived  Reverend  S.  F.Smith,D.D., 
and  there  were  the  Common  and  Crystal  Lake.  Newton 
Highlands  was  on  the  eve  of  a  rapid  advance,  but  only  315 
people  belonged  there.  Upper  Falls  with  1,520  surpassed 
Lower  Falls  with  940.  They  were  still,  with  Nonantum, 
the  industrial  centres.  At  Upper  Falls  the  Newton  Mills 
with  thirteen  thousand  spindles  were  weaving  print  cloth, 
turning  out  sixty  thousand  yards  a  week  and  employing 
three  hundred  workers,  but  ten  years  more  of  competition 
with  the  big  fellows  was  to  bring  so  serious  a  decline  of 
fortunes  as  to  drive  the  corporation  out  of  business.  The 
Pettee  Machine  Shops  had  about  175  on  the  payroll.  A 
locomotive  repair  shop  gave  employment  to  more  than 
one  hundred.  The  Ellis  Nail  Factory  had  been  leased  to 
Benjamin  Marshall  of  Dover  in  1863,  and  he  equipped  it 
for  a  paper  factory.  He  succeeded  in  business  for  several 
years,  but  sold  his  interest  to  Hudson  Keeney  of  Everett. 
Keeney  leased  the  old  rolling  mill,  which  was  empty  of 
machinery,  and  doubled  the  capacity  of  his  paper  business. 
In  1882  he  sold  to  Clark  and  Wardwell  who  after  four 
years  disposed  of  their  interests  to  the  Superior  Wax  Paper 
Company.  That  organization  failed  before  it  had  com- 
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pleted  its  preparations  for  manufacturing.  In  1888  E.  L. 
Crandall  and  Company  acquired  mill  and  water  rights, 
and  prospered  in  paper  manufacturing. 

The  aspect  of  the  village  was  altered  by  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Boston  water  works.  The  system  included  a 
source  of  supply  in  Lake  Cochituate  at  Framingham  and 
an  aqueduct  which  passed  through  Lower  Falls,  Waban 
and  Newton  Centre,  to  a  reservoir  at  Chestnut  Hill.  This 
aqueduct  was  constructed  in  1846-48.  A  second  conduit 
became  necessary  as  a  means  of  supply  to  the  growing 
city,  and  the  Sudbury  aqueduct  was  constructed  during 
the  decade  of  the  ’seventies.  This  started  from  Farm  Pond 
and  passed  through  Upper  Falls,  a  part  of  Newton  High¬ 
lands,  and  Newton  Centre.  In  passing  through  Upper  Falls 
it  was  necessary  to  bridge  the  Charles  River  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  approximately  seventy  feet.  Echo  Bridge  was 
built  where  the  river  flows  through  a  hemlock  gorge  after 
it  had  turned  the  mill  wheel  before  plunging  over  the  dam 
below.  With  its  foundations  resting  on  the  solid  rock  the 
stone  bridge  spanned  the  stream  with  its  graceful  arches  at 
a  dizzy  height.  In  the  total  length  of  five  hundred  feet  six 
arches  were  constructed,  the  largest  a  span  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet.  The  bridge  was  constructed  without  acci¬ 
dent  by  a  Springfield  contractor  at  a  cost  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  It  soon  became  famous  for  its  echo,  and 
was  visited  by  many  persons  who  came  even  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  to  test  its  possibilities. 

The  construction  of  the  reservoir  at  Chestnut  Hill 
necessitated  turning  Beacon  Street  to  the  south  in  a  curve 
instead  of  following  its  straight  course  into  Boston.  Two 
basins  were  made  and  named  Lawrence  and  Bradley 
basins,  including  two  hundred  and  twenty  and  a  half  acres. 
With  tastefully  laid  out  drives  and  footpaths  the  reserva¬ 
tion  was  well  adapted  to  become  a  park,  attractive  to  resi¬ 
dents  of  Boston  as  well  as  of  the  immediate  vicinity.  It 
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soon  became  an  occasional  resort  for  persons  who  liked  to 
enjoy  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  water  and  its  surroundings. 
The  water  itself  soon  became  known  to  flocks  of  mergan¬ 
sers  and  black  ducks,  and  occasionally  a  straggler  of  another 
species  of  wild  fowl.  The  Railroad  located  a  new  station 
not  far  from  the  pumping  station  of  the  water  system  and 
named  it  Reservoir,  appropriate  but  a  puzzle  in  pronun¬ 
ciation  for  the  brakemen  on  the  railroad.  In  time  street 
cars  conveyed  passengers  to  and  from  the  heart  of  the  city 
for  a  single  fare  of  five  cents.  The  changes  at  Chestnut 
Hill  required  the  adjustment  of  land  titles,  by  which  New¬ 
ton  gained  from  Brighton  approximately  one  hundred 
acres  containing  about  twenty  families. 

Chestnut  Hill  had  been  occupied  by  market  gardeners 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Bos¬ 
ton  market  made  such  gardens  very  profitable.  About 
1855  Leverett  Saltonstall  and  Francis  L.  Lee  built  houses 
there,  and  for  a  number  of  years  the  settlement  was  known 
as  the  Essex  Colony,  from  the  Essex  County  origin  of  its 
first  families.  The  district  was  partly  wooded  with  a  grove 
of  chestnut  trees,  which  gave  a  name  to  the  settlement  and 
the  railroad  station.  Both  Saltonstall  and  Lee  were  from 
old  families  of  prominence  and  wealth,  and  they  had  the 
means  to  indulge  their  fondness  for  fine  effects  in  land¬ 
scape  gardening.  Saltonstall  gave  to  the  village  its  noble 
trees.  Lee  became  widely  known  for  his  taste  in  exterior 
decoration  of  ample  grounds  with  trees  and  shrubs.  Colonel 
Lee  became  commanding  officer  of  the  Forty-Fourth 
Massachusetts  Infantry  during  the  Civil  War.  Chestnut 
Hill  attracted  the  best  class  of  residents,  among  whom 
were  Heman  M.  Burr,  the  eighth  mayor  of  Newton,  and 
Col.  Isaac  F.  Kingsbury,  city  clerk  for  a  number  of  years. 
Dr.  Paul  D.  Slade  lived  in  a  brick  house  at  the  corner  of 
Hammond  and  Beacon  Streets,  which  had  been  added  to 
the  Newton  street  system.  He  was  a  Harvard  classmate 
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of  Saltonstall.  In  a  house  dating  from  Revolutionary  times 
Judge  John  Lowell  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
made  himself  a  suburban  home  near  the  railroad  station. 
Still  another  family  of  distinction  took  root  in  the  vicinity 
when  Amos  Lawrence  bought  a  farm  on  the  south  side  in 
1864.  The  meadows  of  his  farm  were  submerged  by  the 
Chestnut  Hill  reservoir. 

Each  of  the  village  centres  of  Newton  had  stores  for 
retail  trade,  the  grocer,  the  provision  dealer,  the  dry  goods 
merchant,  and  others  replacing  the  keeper  of  the  general 
store  who  catered  to  the  various  needs  of  the  community. 
These  stores  provided  so  many  more  points  of  contact  for 
the  people,  so  many  more  possibilities  of  satisfying  dis¬ 
criminating  tastes,  so  many  more  temptations  to  spend 
money.  But  as  yet  no  opera  house,  moving  picture  theatre, 
garage  or  airport,  provided  thrills  and  frills.  Most  of  the 
villages  had  their  halls  for  public  gatherings.  At  Newton 
were  Eliot,  Middlesex  and  the  Nonantum  House  halls; 
at  Newtonville  Tremont  Hall;  at  West  Newton  Village 
Hall;  at  Newton  Centre  Lyceum  Hall;  at  Upper  Falls 
Elliot  and  Nahaton  halls;  and  at  Lower  Falls  Boyden 
Hall.  Many  of  the  churches  met  in  these  halls  in  the  days 
of  their  infancy.  There  the  Horticultural  Society  spread 
its  exhibits.  There  an  occasional  dance  or  local  drama 
found  its  setting.  The  village  of  Newton  boasted  six 
business  blocks,  other  villages  had  to  be  content  with  aspi¬ 
rations.  The  town  had  ten  railroad  stations  within  its 
limits,  and  several  hotels  and  boarding  houses. 

When  it  was  evident  that  the  town  was  changing  and 
the  old  ways  were  passing,  Francis  Jackson  of  Boston,  a 
member  of  the  Jackson  clan  which  had  played  so  large  a 
part  in  the  early  history  of  the  town,  determined  to  put  on 
record  the  annals  of  the  community  up  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  to  transcribe  the  genealogy  of  its  citizens. 
After  long  and  careful  research  he  published  his  “History 
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of  Newton”  in  1854.  The  book  was  embellished  with  a 
map  showing  allotment  of  lands  and  the  location  of  the 
houses  of  the  colonial  settlers. 

Eleven  years  later,  when  the  Civil  War  was  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  the  citizens,  the  town  voted  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  five  to  arrange  for  the  writing  of  a  history  to 
continue  the  story  of  Jackson,  and  especially  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  lives  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  war. 
Reverend  S.  F.  Smith  of  Newton  Centre  was  secured  to 
write  the  story.  Publication  was  long  delayed,  but  in  1880 
a  volume  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pages  came  from  the 
press.  The  author  had  searched  diligently  for  his  facts, 
and  had  included  a  variety  of  information  in  his  pages, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  wars  in  which  Newton 
people  had  been  engaged  and  to  the  churches  of  the 
community. 

Ten  years  later  Dr.  Smith  and  a  number  of  other  citi¬ 
zens  made  still  another  contribution  to  the  written  history 
of  Newton  by  writing  chapters  for  the  History  of  Middle¬ 
sex  County,  Massachusetts,  compiled  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  D.  Hamilton  Hurd. 

In  the  year  18 66  Henry  M.  Stimson  thought  that  the 
growth  of  the  town  justified  an  attempt  to  establish  a 
weekly  newspaper.  This  was  the  Newton  Journal.  It  was 
a  four-page  paper  of  large  size,  containing  general  articles 
on  the  first  page,  with  only  an  occasional  item  of  special 
interest  to  Newton;  on  the  second  page  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  local  comment  and  detailed  accounts  of  meet¬ 
ings  of  such  organizations  as  the  Newton  Horticultural 
Society  and  the  West  Newton  Athenaeum;  almost  a  solid 
third  page  of  advertisements;  and  a  fourth  page  with  addi¬ 
tional  general  matter  and  advertisements.  The  paper  week 
by  week  gave  generous  space  to  the  lectures  which  were  in 
great  vogue  among  all  sorts  of  organizations. 

The  issue  of  the  first  of  March,  1873,  furnishes  a 
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sample  of  the  usual  contents  of  the  local  page  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal.  At  the  top  of  the  first  column  Sunday  services  of  two 
of  the  churches  were  announced.  Below  were  public  notices 
of  coming  events,  and  editorial  comments  on  the  town 
water  supply,  lectures  in  Newton  Centre  and  at  the  West 
Newton  Lyceum,  and  an  item  of  news  about  a  cantata  in 
the  Methodist  chapel  at  Auburndale.  The  second  column 
contained  an  obituary,  an  editorial  on  the  Newton  Ceme¬ 
tery,  and  brief  news  items.  The  first  half  of  the  third 
column  was  given  to  the  entertainment  of  the  Newton 
Highlands  Literary  Club,  considerable  space  was  allotted 
to  the  proposed  bazaar  of  nations  at  the  Eliot  Church, 
Newton,  and  several  items  of  interest  to  Lower  Falls.  One- 
half  of  the  fourth  column  went  to  the  Newton  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society.  There  were  items  on  Newton  and  Newton- 
ville  affairs,  and  a  list  of  the  heavy  taxpayers  of  the  town. 
The  fifth  column  contained  a  half  column  report  of  the 
school  committee,  a  quarter  of  a  column  on  a  literary 
sociable  at  the  First  Church  in  Newton  Centre,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  brief  news  items.  A  report  of  a  lecture  at  the  West 
Newton  Athenaeum  more  than  filled  the  sixth  column, 
and  the  seventh  contained  an  account  of  the  trial  of  the 
new  chemical  fire  engine,  and  a  corner  of  Watertown  news. 

The  Newton  Republican  put  in  an  appearance  as  a 
rival  of  the  Journal ,  but  Henry  M.  and  Frank  H.  Burt 
absorbed  it,  and  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Newton 
Graphic  in  1882. 

In  the  year  1868  C.  C.  Drew  published  the  first  New¬ 
ton  Directory.  It  contained  as  an  introduction  a  brief 
history  of  the  town  by  Dr.  S.  F.  Smith,  a  list  of  blocks  and 
halls,  a  census  and  a  general  directory  containing  3,291 
names  of  persons,  with  a  business  directory  and  the  names 
of  the  town  officers  and  their  departments.  Twenty-one 
churches,  the  Newton  banks,  the  cemeteries,  the  gas  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  street  railway  were  listed.  For  good  meas- 
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ure  the  publisher  added  directories  of  Watertown  and  Wal¬ 
tham  and  a  business  directory  of  Boston,  with  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  state  government,  the  courts  and  the  county 
officers.  The  second  directory  was  not  issued  until  1871. 
It  included  an  account  of  the  Revolution  by  Dr.  Smith,  a 
list  of  the  forty-two  soldiers  who  went  from  Newton  on  the 
expedition  to  Canada,  and  a  list  of  the  town  clerks  from 
1694  to  1830.  The  volume  contained  also  a  table  showing 
the  annual  town  tax  from  1671  to  1796.  The  book  omitted 
the  out-of-town  directories. 

Another  evidence  of  the  growth  of  the  community 
appears  in  the  improvement  of  old  streets  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  new  ones.  The  map  of  the  town  until  then 
lacked  the  network  of  short  streets  that  appears  on  later 
maps,  and  Commonwealth  Avenue  was  yet  to  be  planned. 
No  thoroughfare  connected  the  central  part  of  the  town 
with  Boston.  Newton  Centre  had  almost  no  streets  north 
of  Beacon  except  Pleasant,  Homer,  Ward,  and  Mill  Streets. 
Newton  Highlands  had  three  parallel  streets  through  the 
heart  of  the  village,  with  Lincoln  Street  as  its  business  sec¬ 
tion,  but  there  were  few  besides  these.  Chestnut  Hill  was 
virtually  synonymous  with  Hammond  Street.  Newton, 
Newtonville,  and  Auburndale  were  better  developed,  but 
on  West  Newton  hill  Temple  and  Highland,  Chestnut  and 
Fuller  Streets  supplied  village  needs.  The  commissioners 
of  Middlesex  County  prodded  the  town  to  lay  out  con¬ 
necting  thoroughfares,  Concord  Street  leading  towards 
Weston  from  Lower  Falls,  Needham  Street  which  crossed 
the  river  at  Upper  Falls  to  link  Newton  Highlands  with 
Needham,  and  Valentine  Street  which  joined  Newton 
Centre  with  West  Newton  hill.  The  art  of  road  building 
had  introduced  the  use  of  macadam  for  the  improvement 
of  the  roadbed  and  surface,  but  it  was  a  slow  process  to 
make  even  the  principal  streets  what  they  should  be.  Not 
content  with  the  new  streets,  the  county  commissioners 
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directed  that  Beacon  and  Homer,  Walnut  and  Crafts  and 
North,  Walnut  and  Watertown  Streets  should  be  widened, 
that  Centre  and  Washington  Streets  should  be  straight¬ 
ened,  and  that  the  grade  on  Chestnut  and  Parker  Streets 
should  be  changed.  All  these  betterments  were  made  at 
an  expense  to  the  town  of  fifty-two  thousand  one  hundred 
seventeen  dollars.  The  laying  of  “concrete”  sidewalks  was 
begun  about  1870. 

Rapid  growth  was  bringing  civic  problems,  and  the 
citizens  were  asking  one  another  whether  it  would  not  be 
well  to  follow  the  example  of  other  growing  communities 
and  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  a  city  charter.  Newton 
probably  had  the  largest  population  of  any  town  in  the 
Commonwealth  in  1873.  Usually  by  the  time  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  town  reached  a  population  of  ten  or  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  it  seemed  advisable  to  provide  a  more  convenient 
system  of  local  government.  Town  affairs  were  multiply¬ 
ing  in  number  and  importance,  and  requiring  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  the  selectmen  and  other  officers  could  give. 
Town  government  had  served  well  for  the  regulation  of 
semi-rural  life,  with  a  village  nucleus  and  an  outlying  farm 
section.  It  left  room  for  private  initiative  and  for  freedom 
of  family  life,  while  it  took  care  of  such  common  interests 
as  education,  highway  construction,  and  the  care  of  the 
poor.  But  when  new  needs  arose  new  forms  of  social  direc¬ 
tion  and  control  were  demanded.  Property  values  had 
nearly  doubled  in  five  years  and  needed  more  protection. 
Police  and  fire  departments  needed  a  larger  force  of  men 
and  more  effective  organization.  Streets  required  better 
construction  and  drainage.  Durable  sidewalks  were  much 
to  be  desired.  Waste  material  must  be  disposed  of  in  the 
interests  of  health  by  a  system  of  sewerage  and  by  the  col¬ 
lection  of  garbage  and  ashes.  New  streets  were  wanted  as 
real  estate  booms  opened  up  new  sections  of  the  town. 
Better  street  lighting  was  important  for  villages  which 
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were  exchanging  a  rural  for  a  suburban  status.  The  New¬ 
ton  and  Watertown  Gas  Light  Company  had  been  organ¬ 
ized  in  1855,  and  invested  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  its  plant,  and  had  furnished  gas  lights  before  the  first 
winter  arrived.  Within  fifteen  years  six  hundred  and  fifty 
families  were  using  gas.  The  company  was  ready  to  make 
a  contract  with  the  town  to  replace  oil  illumination  with 
gas  as  soon  as  the  public  purse  was  plump  enough.  And 
electricity  was  on  the  way.  Impressive  as  was  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  school  system,  better  buildings  were  needed 
and  more  in  number  for  the  increasing  swarms  of  children. 
Already  the  water  supply  was  a  serious  question,  and  it 
would  not  be  many  years  before  the  problem  of  sewerage 
would  have  to  be  met.  It  was  evident  that  the  business  of 
administering  local  government  was  fast  becoming  com¬ 
plex  and  burdensome,  and  it  was  certain  to  be  costly.  It 
was  such  considerations  as  these  that  provoked  discus¬ 
sions  over  the  future  of  city  government.  Some  saw  in  it 
the  best  means  for  city  development,  others  opposed  it  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  be  more  expensive  than  the 
simpler  town  government,  and  expense  meant  much  to 
the  taxpayers. 

A  real  handicap  to  municipal  success  was  the  division 
of  the  town  into  so  many  villages.  All  wished  to  share  in 
the  improvements  that  were  contemplated,  although  their 
population  would  not  justify  the  expense.  The  lack  of 
connection  between  the  villages  would  delay  civic  unity 
and  might  prevent  harmony.  Would  not  each  village  be 
trying  in  the  city  government  to  get  advantages  for  itself 
at  the  expense  of  the  other  villages?  The  railroad  tied 
together  the  villages  on  the  north  side  like  beads  on  a 
string,  but  there  was  no  physical  link  between  north  side 
and  south  side  except  the  highway.  It  was  necessary  for 
the  man  who  wished  to  get  from  the  Centre  or  Highlands 
to  Newtonville  or  Auburndale  to  hitch  up  his  horse  or  take 
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a  long  walk.  As  early  as  1867  a  horse  railway  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  connect  the  villages,  but  it  did  not  materialize. 
In  the  face  of  all  these  difficulties  it  would  not  have  been 
strange  if  Newton  had  hesitated  long  about  making  a 
change  in  government.  But  circumstances  were  bringing 
it  about. 

Much  discussion  preceded  definite  action  by  the  vot¬ 
ers.  Those  who  lived  at  a  distance  from  the  central  polling 
place  complained  of  the  time  and  trouble  required  to  get 
there  from  various  villages.  Others  who  had  long  feared 
a  division  of  the  town  believed  that  the  adoption  of  muni¬ 
cipal  government  would  put  a  quietus  on  that  agitation. 
Still  others  wished  to  follow  the  fashion  of  the  larger  towns, 
and  saw  visions  of  future  greatness  and  welcomed  rivalry 
with  the  cities  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  the  strongest 
argument  was  the  necessity  of  efficient  administration  of 
the  increasingly  complex  business  of  community  govern¬ 
ment. 

Enough  voices  were  raised  in  opposition  to  make  it 
very  doubtful  whether  the  necessary  number  of  votes  could 
be  marshalled  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  a  city  charter  if 
the  Legislature  should  grant  it.  Meetings  of  protest  were 
held  at  which  the  conservatives  expressed  themselves  as 
satisfied  with  conditions  as  they  were,  and  fearful  of  the 
increase  of  expense.  Several  persons  anticipated  annexa¬ 
tion  to  Boston  before  long,  as  Brighton  was  being  annexed, 
and  thought  that  preferable  to  separate  municipal  exist¬ 
ence.  The  strongest  opposition  was  in  the  village  of 
Newton. 

At  the  annual  town  meeting  on  the  seventh  of  April, 
1873,  the  question  was  raised  whether  application  should 
be  made  to  the  Legislature  for  a  city  charter  or  for  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  town,  and  it  was  voted  that  the  selectmen 
should  apply  for  an  urban  form  of  government.  Seven 
leading  men  of  the  community  were  joined  with  the  select- 
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men  to  represent  the  town  in  the  matter.  The  Legislature 
acted  favorably,  and  then  a  special  town  meeting  was  held 
on  the  thirteenth  of  October  to  act  finally  on  the  question. 
The  polls  were  kept  open  all  day  in  order  that  all  citizens 
who  wished  might  have  opportunity  to  record  their  pref¬ 
erences.  More  votes  than  had  been  expected  were  regis¬ 
tered  as  favorable  to  the  change.  Not  a  few  men  left  their 
places  of  business  in  Boston  early  and  came  out  to  swell 
the  opposition,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  When  the  count  of 
ballots  was  made,  it  was  found  that  1,224  votes  had  been 
cast  in  favor  of  the  city  charter,  and  391  in  opposition. 
The  announcement  of  the  vote  caused  great  elation  among 
those  who  had  been  in  favor  of  a  change,  and  they  resolved 
to  celebrate  in  the  evening.  After  illuminating  Newton- 
ville  Square  they  gathered  in  Tremont  Hall,  where  con¬ 
gratulatory  addresses  were  interspersed  with  band  music, 
and  frequent  sounds  of  applause  gave  evidence  of  satis¬ 
faction  and  excitement.  A  procession  was  formed  at  West 
Newton  which  paraded  from  village  to  village,  exploding 
fireworks,  burning  red  fire,  and  stopping  for  cheers  and 
speeches  at  the  illuminated  houses  of  prominent  citizens. 

On  the  fourth  of  November,  1873,  the  last  town  meet¬ 
ing  was  held,  town  officers  prepared  to  wind  up  their  affairs, 
and  on  the  fifth  of  January,  1874,  Newton  assumed  the 
status  of  a  city.  Ward  lines  were  drawn  and  ward  cau¬ 
cuses  met  to  nominate  citizens’  candidates  for  municipal 
offices,  and  they  were  elected.  By  an  almost  unanimous 
vote  James  F.  C.  Hyde  of  Newton  Highlands  was  chosen 
the  first  mayor. 

The  successful  candidate  had  been  foremost  in  the 
movement  to  create  the  municipality.  He  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  original  settlers,  Jonathan  Hyde,  who 
owned  much  of  Newton  Centre.  His  own  father  was  a 
nurseryman.  Most  of  his  education  he  acquired  himself. 
He  showed  an  interest  in  community  affairs  at  an  early 
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age,  and  he  was  made  moderator  of  town  meetings  at  the 
age  of  twenty-nine  and  selectman  the  same  year.  This  was 
not  long  before  the  Civil  War.  He  served  as  moderator  for 
nineteen  years  and  consecutively  as  selectman  for  sixteen 
years.  For  a  time  he  was  representative  of  the  town  to  the 
Legislature,  and  was  also  on  the  state  board  of  agriculture. 
Although  he  was  a  candidate  for  political  office  on  as  many 
as  fifty  different  occasions,  he  was  never  defeated,  and  he 
held  a  variety  of  town  offices.  His  crowning  service  to  his 
native  place  was  as  its  first  mayor.  He  resided  at  Newton 
Highlands,  which  was  one  of  the  smaller  hamlets,  but  he 
knew  the  town’s  affairs  so  well  that  he  was  the  logical 
candidate  in  1874.  He  served  two  terms  as  mayor  and 
then  retired,  establishing  a  rule  of  two  terms  which  was 
observed  for  the  next  four  terms.  James  Hyde  knew  well 
the  history  of  Newton,  and  on  special  occasions  of  cele¬ 
bration  he  was  the  orator  and  historian.  Naturally  he  was 
interested  in  floriculture,  and  on  his  estate  in  Newton 
Highlands  he  had  a  remarkable  collection  of  flowering 
plants,  including  many  wild  flowers  which  he  cultivated. 
He  was  president  of  both  the  Newton  and  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Horticultural  Societies,  and  for  many  years  was  the 
agricultural  editor  of  the  Congregationalist.  He  belonged 
to  that  denomination,  promoted  the  organization  of  the 
Newton  Highlands  Congregational  Church  in  1872,  and 
proposed  the  organization  of  the  Newton  Highlands  Con¬ 
gregational  Club,  which  drew  together  into  a  closer  fellow¬ 
ship  the  members  of  that  faith  in  the  whole  community. 
He  was  largely  responsible  for  bringing  about  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Circuit  Railroad,  which  linked  the  two  sides  of 
the  city.  When  not  engaged  in  furthering  these  public 
interests,  he  attended  to  his  own  real  estate  and  insurance 
business,  representing  as  agent  no  less  than  sixteen  insur¬ 
ance  corporations. 

In  his  first  inaugural  address  Mayor  Hyde  said:  “The 
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old  town  form  of  government  in  Newton  has  passed  away, 
and  the  first  hour  of  its  new  life  as  a  city  is  just  opening 
upon  us.  .  .  .  By  the  will  of  the  people,  expressed  through 
their  ballots,  we  have  been  placed  here  to  organize  under 
the  charter  that  we  have  recently  accepted;  to  inaugurate 
a  new  system  of  government  in  place  of  the  old  one  that 
we  have  entirely  outgrown.  While  many  of  us  have  had 
experience  under  the  town  form  of  government,  to  most  of 
us  the  duties  of  our  present  position  are  new  and  untried. 
We  can  no  longer  follow  in  the  old  and  well-beaten  track, 
but  must  push  out  into  new  paths.  The  material  is  about 
us  and  ready  to  our  hands,  out  of  which  we  are  to  con¬ 
struct  a  system  of  government,  which  I  do  most  earnestly 
hope  and  believe  will,  in  nearly  all  respects,  prove  superior 
to  the  old.” 

The  charter  of  the  city  provided  for  the  usual  city 
council  for  legislative  purposes.  It  was  divided  into  a 
board  of  aldermen  and  a  common  council.  The  people  of 
each  of  the  wards  elected  one  alderman  and  two  members 
of  the  common  council.  Two  of  the  former  selectmen  of 
the  town  were  included  in  the  new  board  of  aldermen, 
Lucius  G.  Pratt  and  Otis  Pettee.  The  other  members  of 
the  board  as  chosen  were  James  F.  Edmands,  Joel  M. 
Holden,  Royal  M.  Pulsifer,  and  J.  Willard  Rice.  The 
members  of  the  common  council  were  Gorham  D.  Gilman 
and  Francis  G.  Barnes  from  Ward  One,  William  W.  Keith 
and  David  S.  Simpson  from  Ward  Two,  George  E.  Allen 
and  Vernon  E.  Carpenter  from  Ward  Three,  Benjamin 
Bourne  and  William  W.  Jackson  from  Ward  Four,  Moses 
G.  Crane  and  James  Nickerson  from  Ward  Five,  and  Z. 
Erastus  Coffin  and  John  Ward  from  Ward  Six.  Julius  L. 
Clarke,  one  of  the  town  auditors,  became  the  first  city 
clerk,  and  Edward  J.  Collins  was  transferred  from  the  town 
government  as  treasurer  and  collector. 

The  charter  provided  also  for  a  school  committee, 
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composed  of  two  representatives  of  each  ward.  Four  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  old  town  committee  were  elected  to  the  new 
board.  These  were  John  A.  Gould,  Isaac  Hagar,  Increase 
N.  Tarbox,  and  John  Worcester.  Isaac  Hagar  continued 
in  office  as  one  of  the  three  assessors. 

The  city  council  was  divided  into  committees  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  One  of  the  important  committees 
was  on  finance.  The  needs  of  the  community  were  out¬ 
stripping  continually  the  public  income,  and  the  city  was 
burdened  at  the  outset  with  a  town  debt  of  large  propor¬ 
tions.  Loans  were  outstanding  to  the  amount  of  $407, 000. 
These  were  treated  as  a  permanent  debt,  as  far  as  any 
expectation  of  meeting  them  in  the  near  future  was  con¬ 
cerned.  A  miscellaneous  indebtedness  of  $60,000  was 
added  to  the  loans,  making  a  total  debt  of  $467,057.51. 
The  city  assumed  cheerfully  the  old  burden,  and  within  a 
year  had  paid  off  $80,000.  The  city  had  a  valuation  of 
$28,081,445,  and  was  able  to  adopt  a  budget  of  appropria¬ 
tions  amounting  to  $394,205.45.  There  was  every  reason 
to  hope  for  an  enhancement  of  property  values  as  the  city 
grew  populous,  but  it  was  even  more  certain  that  expenses 
would  increase  in  similar  proportion.  Among  the  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  city  council  were  those  on  highways,  fire  depart¬ 
ment,  fuel  and  street  lights,  and  health.  These  matters 
were  all  of  vital  importance,  and  in  addition  were  the 
mounting  requirements  of  the  schools.  Each  branch  of  the 
council  had  its  own  committees  also.  These  included 
police,  elections,  ordinances,  licenses,  and  other  matters  of 
regulation.  It  was  important  that  the  city  should  be  pro¬ 
tected,  hence  police  and  a  fire  department.  Constables 
might  be  relied  upon  in  a  town  to  keep  the  peace,  but  a 
self-respecting  city  must  have  a  police  force.  The  Newton 
police  was  not  large  at  first,  though  the  separate  villages 
needed  more  protection  than  they  had  been  getting.  The 
chief  marshal  was  in  charge  and  remained  on  duty  at  City 
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Hall  during  the  day,  assisted  in  the  afternoon  and  evening 
by  another  officer.  One  man  was  on  duty  during  the  day 
in  the  village  of  Newton.  At  night,  when  it  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  more  marauders  might  be  abroad,  the  Corner 
was  protected  by  two  patrolmen,  while  one  each  kept 
guard  at  Newtonville,  West  Newton,  Auburndale,  Lower 
Falls,  Upper  Falls,  Highlands  and  Centre.  A  single 
mounted  policeman  was  on  general  call.  When  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  there  were  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  of 
streets,  it  is  clear  that  the  agents  of  the  law  presented  no 
formidable  front  to  lawbreakers.  In  one  year  the  police 
arrested  339  persons,  80  for  drunkenness,  80  for  disorder- 
liness,  53  for  assault  and  battery,  52  for  disturbing  the 
peace,  44  for  larceny,  and  the  remainder  for  miscellaneous 
offences. 

The  fire  department  was  in  process  of  improvement 
over  the  days  of  handtubs.  A  disastrous  fire  on  the  four¬ 
teenth  of  November,  1869,  which  destroyed  the  large 
schoolhouse  at  Newton  Centre,  intensified  the  demand  for 
modern  apparatus,  and  soon  afterward  the  town  offered  to 
buy  its  first  steam  engine  for  the  village  of  Newton.  Before 
the  year  was  over  an  appropriation  provided  another 
engine  for  West  Newton,  and  a  hook  and  ladder  truck,  a 
great  improvement  over  the  small  ladders  required  of  each 
householder.  This  was  placed  at  Newtonville  as  the  most 
convenient  centre.  The  next  year  generous  provision  was 
made  for  a  steam  engine  and  house  at  Newton  Centre. 
Five  years  earlier  an  alarm  bell  had  been  placed  in  the 
engine  house  at  West  Newton.  Now  it  seemed  important 
to  have  a  system  of  fire  alarm  boxes  where  any  person 
could  ring  in  an  alarm.  This  was  installed  by  Gamewell 
and  Company  with  seventeen  boxes  at  an  expense  of  ten 
thousand  dollars.  So  rapid  was  the  development  of  the  fire 
protective  arrangements  that  before  the  decade  was  over 
there  were  three  hose  carriages  with  the  necessary  equip- 
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ment  at  West  Newton,  Auburndale,  and  Lower  Falls,  and 
an  engine  at  Upper  Falls,  besides  the  three  already  pro¬ 
vided.  The  total  value  of  the  city’s  fire  protective  property 
in  1879,  including  the  buildings,  was  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  forty  thousand  dollars. 

One  of  the  pressing  needs  of  the  families  of  the  city 
was  a  better  water  supply.  Wells  had  served  for  local  con¬ 
sumption,  but  it  was  not  feasible  to  drive  a  new  well  for 
every  family  which  came  to  town.  The  fire  companies 
needed  more  dependable  resources  for  fire  control.  These 
needs  were  voiced  at  a  town  meeting  in  the  spring  of  1871, 
nearly  three  years  before  the  adoption  of  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment.  A  committee  of  investigation  was  appointed  to 
recommend  a  definite  plan  to  the  town.  The  decision  was 
in  favor  of  taking  water  from  the  Charles  River,  and  a 
petition  was  sent  to  the  Legislature  asking  permission  to 
do  so.  This  was  granted  and  was  accepted  by  the  town. 
But,  as  happened  when  the  town  was  considering  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  First  Church,  and  again  of  the  town  hall,  seri¬ 
ous  differences  of  opinion  developed.  Under  a  democratic 
form  of  government  such  as  Massachusetts  towns  enjoyed 
it  was  virtually  impossible  to  reach  unanimity  on  matters 
of  this  sort,  and  it  was  important  that  so  expensive  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  as  a  system  of  water  works  should  receive  general 
approval.  Objections  were  raised  to  the  plan  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  too  expensive  and  that  the  source  of 
supply  was  not  satisfactory.  The  town  therefore  secured 
the  alternative  right  to  take  water  from  town  ponds  and 
Coldspring  Brook.  A  referendum  vote  was  928  to  443  in 
favor  of  the  plan  of  taking  water  from  the  river.  Royal  M. 
Pulsifer,  Francis  J.  Parker,  and  R.  R.  Bishop  were  ap¬ 
pointed  water  commissioners,  and  in  1875  they  recom¬ 
mended  the  construction  of  water  works  above  the  Pettee 
Works  at  Upper  Falls,  also  a  reservoir,  at  a  total  estimated 
cost  of  eight  hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  city 
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council  approved  the  purchase  of  Waban  Hill  for  a  reser¬ 
voir,  and  the  Legislature  granted  to  the  town  authority  to 
obtain  land  from  Needham  for  the  water  works.  The 
pumping  station  was  constructed  on  Needham  Street  on 
the  Newton  side  of  the  river  opposite  to  the  Pettee  plant. 
Filter  beds  were  made  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream  and 
a  considerable  stretch  of  land  was  acquired  and  made  a 
reservation. 

The  filtering  basin  was  extended  1,575  feet  alongside 
the  winding  river,  shaped  like  a  canal  with  the  ends  closed. 
It  had  a  depth  of  ten  feet  below  the  level  of  the  stream. 
The  place  was  cleared  of  the  black  muck  which  was  three 
or  four  feet  deep,  and  the  water  from  the  river  was  allowed 
to  enter  from  the  bottom  and  the  sides  below  low  water 
mark.  It  was  purified  by  percolating  through,  which  gen¬ 
erally  required  twenty-four  hours.  From  the  filtering  basin 
a  conduit  was  constructed  to  carry  the  pure  water  across 
to  the  other  side  of  the  river  to  the  pumping  plant,  which 
was  located  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  east  of  Need¬ 
ham  Street  opposite  the  Pettee  Works.  The  engine  house 
measured  one  hundred  by  fifty  feet.  It  was  made  of  brick, 
and  equipped  with  three  tubular  boilers,  two  pumps,  a 
compound  duplex  condensing  engine,  an  automatic  cyl¬ 
inder  lubricator,  pressure  gauges  and  thermometers. 

Construction  of  the  pipe  lines  was  begun  late  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1875,  and  was  pushed  as  fast  as  the  weather  would 
permit.  Nearly  fifty  miles  of  street  mains  were  laid,  the 
principal  main  of  twenty-inch  pipe  passing  through  Centre 
Street  to  Newton  Highlands  and  Newton  Centre,  with 
smaller  pipes  connecting  with  the  more  distant  villages. 
Most  of  the  construction  was  completed  within  a  year. 
The  site  of  Waban  Hill  was  made  available  promptly  for 
the  reservoir.  With  a  high  water  mark  of  266  feet  above 
mean  low  tide,  it  was  high  enough  to  supply  water  pressure 
sufficient  for  all  parts  of  the  city,  except  a  few  hilltops.  The 
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reservoir  had  a  capacity  of  fifteen  million  gallons.  Water 
was  pumped  into  it  first  on  October  30,  1876.  Within  two 
years  sixteen  hundred  water  takers  were  listed  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  was  working  satisfactorily. 

The  cost  of  the  water  system  was  less  than  had  been 
anticipated.  The  appropriation  of  the  city  was  $850,0 00 
for  which  water  bonds  were  issued,  but  the  total  cost  was 
only  $766,157.22,  nearly  $84,000  below  the  estimate  of  the 
commissioners.  The  detailed  cost  was: 


Pumping  station .  $126,653.16 

Reservoir .  93,991.23 

Distribution .  487,153.06 

Service  pipes .  29,096.16 

Engineering .  2,704.46 

General  account .  17,959.04 

Maintenance  to  March  1,  1 877 .  2,084.96 

Miscellaneous .  6,515.15 

$766,157.22 

Appropriation .  850,000.00 

Unexpended .  $83,842.78 


The  annual  cost  was  estimated  at  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
dollars.  Ten  years  later  ten  artesian  wells  were  sunk  to 
furnish  an  additional  supply  of  three  hundred  thousand 
gallons  a  day  besides  the  supply  from  the  river. 

The  city  experimented  with  improved  gas  lamps  in 
the  business  section  of  Newton,  but  after  a  few  years  more 
the  aldermen  voted  for  electric  lights.  This  decision 
created  a  controversy  over  the  claims  of  the  gas  company 
and  the  merits  of  the  lights,  resulting  in  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  local  press,  on  the  street  corners,  and  at  pub¬ 
lic  hearings.  The  matter  settled  itself  by  the  Newton  and 
Watertown  Gas  Light  Company  buying  out  the  Newton 
Electric  Lighting  and  Power  Company.  The  number  of 
street  lamps  was  increasing  with  every  year,  until  in  1878 
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1,084  were  illuminating  the  villages.  Seven  hundred 
eleven  of  these  were  gas  lights,  while  373  remained  oil 
lamps.  Farsighted  citizens  saw  the  near  approach  of  a 
time  when  a  system  of  sewerage  would  be  necessary,  and 
in  1876  the  city  government  went  so  far  as  to  appoint  a 
commission  on  drainage  and  sewerage,  but  city  action 
waited  on  the  plans  of  the  Metropolitan  Commission.  Cer¬ 
tain  of  the  citizens  were  alive  to  the  desirability  of  public 
parks,  and  in  1875  a  board  of  park  commissioners  was 
appointed  in  deference  to  a  request  from  the  Newton 
Horticultural  Society  that  one  or  more  parks  be  laid  out. 
The  board  of  commissioners  soon  reported  that  times  were 
too  hard  and  the  city  must  spend  money  for  the  new  water 
system,  but  it  urged  attention  to  the  need  of  parks,  and 
made  tentative  proposals  for  future  consideration.  The 
board  suggested  a  connecting  system  of  parks  to  extend 
over  a  period  of  years,  and  recommended  three  permanent 
park  commissioners  for  the  city. 

While  these  various  needs  were  being  met  the  city  was 
striving  to  meet  the  demand  for  schooling.  Fourteen 
grammar  schools  took  care  of  the  boys  and  girls  for  five 
days  in  the  week.  The  Newton  district  had  the  Under¬ 
wood  and  Bigelow  schools;  Newtonville  the  Adams,  Jack- 
son  and  Claflin  schools;  and  West  Newton  the  Peirce, 
Davis  and  Franklin  schools.  Auburndale  and  Lower  Falls 
constituted  one  district,  with  the  Hamilton  and  Williams 
schools.  The  Upper  Falls  district  included  the  Prospect 
and  Hyde  schools,  and  the  Newton  Centre  district  the 
Mason  and  Oak  Hill  schools.  In  1880  the  Mason  School 
had  471  pupils,  the  largest  attendance  in  the  city,  followed 
by  the  Bigelow  School  with  345,  and  the  Jackson  School 
with  307.  Prospect  and  Williams  had  more  than  250.  In 
1872  Newtonville  and  Newton  Highlands  were  favored 
with  new  schoolhouses,  and  another  was  voted  for  Newton. 
In  1871  the  experiment  of  an  evening  school  had  been  tried 
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at  Nonantum.  Many  of  the  operatives  in  the  factory 
never  had  enjoyed  much  education,  and  young  people 
were  leaving  school  to  go  into  industry  before  they  com¬ 
pleted  their  courses  in  the  grades.  It  seemed  to  the  school 
committee  of  Newton  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
such  continuation  schools.  That  the  experiment  was 
appreciated  appears  from  the  enrolment  in  the  classes.  A 
class  for  children  numbered  ninety  pupils,  and  another 
for  adults  enrolled  fifty-eight. 

During  the  same  period  of  time  changes  were  made  in 
the  grades  and  in  the  high  school.  Among  recent  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  lower  schools  were  the  introduction  of  a  more 
detailed  course  of  study,  and  better  teaching  of  drawing 
and  music.  An  evening  school  of  industrial  drawing  was 
opened,  and  a  training  school  in  which  graduates  of  the 
high  school  and  others  might  be  equipped  to  become  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  lower  grades  or  to  find  other  skilled  employment. 
In  the  high  school  greater  freedom  was  permitted  in  the 
choice  of  courses.  Classical  and  general  courses  were 
arranged  to  cover  a  period  of  four  years.  The  classical  was 
designed  as  a  preparation  for  college;  the  general  course  for 
those  who  did  not  expect  to  go  beyond  the  high  school.  A 
three-years’  course  with  a  diploma  was  offered  in  the  hope 
of  encouraging  more  of  the  boys  and  girls  to  continue  their 
education  through  the  high  school.  Special  teachers  in 
French  and  German  were  provided.  In  1877  military  drill 
was  introduced  into  the  high  school.  In  that  year  twenty 
girls  and  twelve  boys  graduated  from  the  four-year  course, 
and  seven  girls  and  twelve  boys  from  the  three-year 
course.  This  was  a  contrast  to  fifteen  years  earlier  when 
the  whole  number  in  the  graduating  class  was  five  girls 
and  one  boy.  Next  year  two  hundred  seventy-six  pupils 
were  in  attendance  at  the  high  school,  and  out  of  a  graduat¬ 
ing  class  of  thirty-six  sixteen  went  on  to  college,  seven  of 
them  to  Harvard.  Before  Newton  had  become  a  city  it 
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was  spending  more  than  one  hundred  thirty  thousand  dol 
lars  a  year  on  its  schools. 

Private  schools  flourished  in  several  of  the  villages. 
Riverside  had  academies  for  both  boys  and  girls.  The 
boys’  school  had  a  gymnasium  in  the  yard  where  the  ath¬ 
letic  exercises  of  the  pupils  attracted  much  public  atten¬ 
tion.  The  Allen  School  at  West  Newton  and  Lasell  Semi¬ 
nary  at  Auburndale  continued  to  draw  attention  to  the 
city  in  which  they  were  located.  On  the  grounds  of  Lasell 
a  chalybeate  spring  was  discovered,  and  its  water  was 
adjudged  by  the  state  surveyor  to  be  one  of  the  best  of 
tonic  waters.  This  was  a  good  advertisement  for  the 
school.  About  the  time  that  Newton  was  taking  on  munic¬ 
ipal  responsibilities  Charles  C.  Bragdon  became  principal 
of  the  school,  to  continue  in  that  position  for  a  third  of  a 
century. 

Neither  the  city  nor  its  citizens  forgot  the  needs  of 
the  public  library.  Made  possible  by  a  few  public-spirited 
residents,  it  had  become  housed  and  equipped,  and  had 
received  the  collections  of  older  village  libraries.  In  1875 
the  Library  was  adopted  by  the  city  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  including  addresses  by  the  mayor,  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Library  and  donors.  Seven  trustees  were 
placed  in  charge,  two  representing  the  city  council  and  five 
appointed  at  large.  The  trustees  appointed  a  superintend¬ 
ent  and  a  librarian.  The  first  to  fill  the  office  of  superin¬ 
tendent  was  Frederick  Jackson,  with  Hannah  James  as 
librarian  and  Caroline  B.  Jackson  as  assistant  librarian. 
Two  years  later  the  city  was  asked  to  appropriate  $7,800 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Library,  $2,600  of  the  sum  for 
salaries,  and  $1,600  for  books.  The  remainder  was  to  be 
paid  for  such  expenses  as  fuel  and  lights,  reading  room, 
cataloguing  and  binding.  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  building 
and  did  considerable  damage,  necessitating  closing  it  for 
two  weeks,  but  most  of  the  repairs  were  made  in  the  sum- 
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mer  when  books  were  in  less  demand.  The  librarian  tried 
to  make  the  Library  more  useful  by  seeking  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  school  teachers  in  the  guidance  of  pupils  in 
the  choice  of  books,  and  the  teachers  were  given  special 
privileges  in  borrowing  books  from  the  Librarv. 

At  that  time  Newton  had  the  usual  quota  of  profes¬ 
sional  people.  The  Directory  listed  eighteen  ministers, 
not  including  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Newton 
Theological  Institution.  There  were  only  four  lawyers 
and  but  one  dentist;  presumably  Boston  men  had  many 
Newton  clients.  But  there  were  sixteen  physicians,  ten  of 
them  of  the  old  school  of  allopathy,  four  homeopaths,  one 
hvdropathic,  and  one  eclectic.  Among  these  were  several 
who  became  leaders  in  the  community  as  well  as  practi¬ 
tioners.  Dr.  Henrv  M.  Field  had  settled  in  N  ewton  in  1 86“ 

J  * 

after  Civil  War  service  and  medical  practice  in  New  York 
for  a  few  vears.  In  Newton  he  had  a  large  practice  until 
his  health  broke  down,  and  intermittentlv  he  lived  in  Cal- 

J  J 

ifomia  during  the  last  years  of  his  life.  Dr.  T.  S.  Keith 
was  a  homeopath,  succeeding  to  the  practice  of  Dr.  Fred¬ 
erick  N.  Palmer  in  1869  and  continuing  until  1888.  Home¬ 
opaths  were  not  fullv  trusted  by  the  people  until  their  suc¬ 
cess  converted  manv  to  laith  in  them,  but  after  1875  they 
were  welcomed  to  the  city.  Dr.  Howard  P.  Bellows  at 

Auburndale  and  Dr.  S.  A.  Svlvester  at  Newton  Centre 

* 

were  popular  homeopathic  phvsicians  for  manv  vears.  Dr. 
Edward  P.  Scales  was  a  homeopath  at  Newton,  who  had  a 
practice  of  more  than  thirty  years. 

Dr.  Jesse  F.  Frisbie  of  the  older  school  settled  in  the 
village  of  Newton  in  i8~2,  was  a  member  of  the  city  gov¬ 
ernment  for  a  vear,  and  of  the  board  of  health  for  a  longer 
term.  He  was  the  moving  spirit  in  the  Newton  Natural 
Historv  Societv  and  a  writer  on  geology.  Dr.  David  E. 
Baker,  at  first  in  Lower  Falls  but  later  residing  at  New- 
tonville,  was  a  member  of  many  Newton  organizations. 
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Dr.  Daniel  D.  Slade  lived  at  Chestnut  Hill  after  1863.  In 
1871  he  became  professor  of  agriculture  and  zoology  in 
Bussey  Institute.  He  was  president  of  the  Newton  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  about  1890,  and  wrote  two  papers  for 
which  he  received  prizes  from  the  Massachusetts  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society.  One  of  these  was  on  the  theme,  “How  to 
Improve  and  Beautify  Newton.”  In  spite  of  the  adver¬ 
tised  health  quality  of  Newton  these  medical  practitioners 
seemed  to  keep  busy,  and  four  undertakers  were  employed. 

As  Newton  grew  in  prominence  and  attractiveness  it 
became  the  home  of  persons  who  were  widely  known  in 
circles  of  various  kinds  outside  the  Garden  City.  Such 
was  F.  J.  Campbell  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
who  later  in  life  went  to  England  and  became  the  founder 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  the  Academy  of  Music 
for  the  Blind.  Charles  Barnard,  founder  of  the  evening 
schools  in  Boston,  was  another.  Both  of  them  resided  in 
Newtonville.  There,  too,  were  Joseph  W.  Jenks,  who  had 
a  working  knowledge  of  thirty  languages,  the  founder  of 
the  first  agricultural  paper  in  Ohio,  and  for  a  time  a  chap¬ 
lain  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  James  Jeffrey  Roche, 
secretary  of  the  Papyrus  Club  and  a  popular  poet. 

Seth  Davis  and  N.  T.  Allen  kept  up  the  intellectual 
reputation  of  West  Newton.  On  Fuller  Street,  where 
gardens  and  orchards  filled  the  landscape,  lived  Reverend 
N.  P.  Gilman,  the  editor  of  the  Literary  World  and  assist¬ 
ant  editor  of  the  Unitarian  Review  of  Boston ,  yet  he  found 
time  to  study  the  developments  of  economics  and  wrote 
several  books  which  took  high  rank  as  contributions  to  the 
solution  of  industrial  problems.  In  Auburndale  lived  Wil¬ 
liam  Crane,  the  actor,  and  Eben  Tourgee,  the  head  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Louise  Imogen 
Guiney,  the  writer,  and  Reverend  Samuel  W.  Dike,  D.D., 
who  was  secretary  of  the  National  League  for  the  Protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Family.  Reverend  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D.,  who 
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in  1881  organized  a  local  society  of  Christian  Endeavor  in 
his  church  in  Portland,  Maine,  which  was  the  pioneer  in  a 
world  movement  of  Christian  young  people,  was  brought 
up  in  the  home  of  his  uncle  in  Auburndale,  and  in  later 
days  again  made  his  residence  in  the  village,  when  he  was 
not  globe-trotting  in  the  interest  of  the  organization  of 
which  he  was  the  international  president.  Horatio  W. 
Parker,  the  musician,  was  a  child  of  Auburndale.  His 
father  was  the  architect  of  the  Congregational  Church  and 
his  mother  was  poet  of  her  class  at  Lasell  and  for  a  time  a 
teacher  in  the  Seminary.  She  taught  him  to  play  the 
church  organ  when  he  was  a  small  boy. 

Newton  people  did  not  forget  that  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne  had  lived  for  a  time  in  West  Newton  and  that  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  had  lived  on  Woodward  Street  after  his 
return  from  a  European  visit. 

The  city  was  proud  of  Alexander  H.  Rice,  who  had 
been  born  at  Lower  Falls,  and  who  went  out  from  his 
native  place  to  become  in  time  the  governor  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  It  was  proud  also  of  William  Claflin.  Though 
born  in  Milford,  he  became  a  resident  of  Newtonville  in 
1855,  purchasing  the  estate  so  long  distinguished  as  the 
home  of  Gen.  William  Hull.  From  that  time  the  Claflin 
estate  was  one  of  the  best  known  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
Successful  in  business,  Claflin  became  prominent  in  poli¬ 
tics  also.  He  was  president  of  the  state  senate  in  1861,  and 
was  a  delegate  to  several  national  conventions.  The  suf¬ 
frages  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  made  him  governor  in 
1869.  From  1876  to  1880  he  represented  his  Massachu¬ 
setts  district  in  Congress.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Wellesley  College,  and  president  of  the  board 
of  Boston  University,  to  which  he  was  especially  loyal  as  a 
good  Methodist. 

In  the  Claflin  home  were  entertained  persons  as  dif¬ 
ferent  as  Indian  chiefs  from  the  West  and  Englishmen  like 
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Henry  Drummond  and  Principal  Fairbairn  of  Manchester 
College,  Oxford.  Horace  Greeley  rested  there  from  his 
editorial  labors  in  New  York,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and 
Lyman  Abbott  on  vacations  from  Plymouth  Pulpit  in 
Brooklyn.  John  G.  Whittier  and  Lucy  Larcom  gathered 
inspiration  from  woodland  walks  and  held  gentle  converse 
with  other  guests  by  the  library  fire.  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  was  a  frequent  visitor  and  played  croquet  with  her 
brother,  Henry  Ward,  even  when  lanterns  were  necessary 
on  the  lawn  when  the  fireflies  failed  to  illumine  the  grounds. 
On  the  twelfth  of  June,  1882,  the  literary  celebrities  of 
Boston  and  vicinity  gathered  to  celebrate  Mrs.  Stowe’s 
seventieth  birthday.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Samuel 
F.  Smith,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  and  Louise  Chandler 
Moulton,  T.  B.  Aldrich  and  E.  B.  Whipple  and  James  T. 
Fields  were  among  the  invited  guests.  A  large  tent  on  the 
ample  lawn  was  the  reception  room.  Men  and  women 
strolled  about  the  grounds,  recalled  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin” 
and  “Oldtown  Folks,”  chatted  amiably  about  the  author 
and  the  occasion,  and  enjoyed  their  strawberries  and  ice 
cream. 

So  many  Newton  men  gave  the  bulk  of  their  time  to 
business  enterprises  in  Boston  that  their  record  belongs 
there,  but  a  number  of  them  were  prominent  in  Newton 
also.  Edwin  B.  Haskell  was  one  of  these.  A  Maine  boy, 
he  came  to  Boston  in  his  youth,  where  he  rose  from  the 
position  of  a  newspaper  reporter  to  the  editorial  board  of 
the  Boston  Herald.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  he  bought 
the  paper,  associating  with  himself  Royal  M.  Pulsifer  and 
Charles  H.  Andrews.  Haskell  edited  the  paper  for  twenty- 
one  years  from  1865  to  1887,  making  it  well  known  through 
the  country  for  its  independent  position  in  politics.  He 
lived  in  Auburndale  and  took  an  active  interest  in  public 
affairs.  His  particular  contributions  to  municipal  welfare 
were  made  as  president  of  the  Library,  of  the  cemetery,  and 
of  the  Jersey  Stock  Club. 
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At  Newton  Centre  the  city  found  its  second  mayor, 
Alden  Speare.  He  was  a  Vermont  boy  who  came  to  Bos¬ 
ton  to  make  his  way  in  the  world.  With  business  suc¬ 
cess  he  came  to  Newton  to  make  his  home,  living  on  a  part 
of  the  old  Homer  estate  on  Centre  Street.  An  active  Meth¬ 
odist,  he  endowed  a  professorship  in  Boston  University, 
and  gave  the  land  for  the  Methodist  meetinghouse  in  New¬ 
ton  Centre.  He  presented  Newton  with  one  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  for  a  book  fund  in  the  library.  His  neighbor  was 
Thomas  Nickerson,  president  of  the  Atchison  Railroad, 
and  promoter  and  president  of  the  Mexican  Central. 
Newton  men  had  a  large  part  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  that  line.  Levi  C.  Wade,  who  originally 
came  to  Newton  to  study  theology,  was  one  of  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  Mexican  Central  and  a  speaker  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  House  of  Representatives.  As  a  Newton  citizen 
he  served  as  water  commissioner,  and  he  was  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newton  Club.  He  occupied  one  of  the  best 
estates  in  the  south  part  of  the  city  on  Dedham  Road, 
where  he  owned  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres. 

The  third  mayor  of  the  city  was  Capt.  William  B. 
Fowle,  who  lived  at  Tanglewood,  an  ample  estate  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  at  Auburndale.  He  held  responsible 
positions  in  the  Northern  Army  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
afterward  settled  in  Auburndale.  There  he  founded  the 
Auburndale  Watch  Company,  placed  his  factory  in  a 
retired  spot  along  the  river,  and  invited  the  patronage  of 
the  public,  but  without  the  success  necessary  for  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  business.  Watches  gave  way  to  thermometers 
near  Norumbega,  to  tick  more  loudly  farther  down  stream 
at  Waltham.  He  occupied  the  mayor’s  chair  for  two  terms. 
Col.  Royal  M.  Pulsifer,  Haskell’s  partner  on  the  Herald , 
also  lived  in  Auburndale,  occupying  a  fine  estate  known 
as  Islington,  where  the  blue  water  of  the  Charles  cooled 
the  air  on  both  sides  of  the  house.  The  climax  of  his 
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career,  which  in  the  end  was  marked  by  business  failure, 
was  his  election  to  the  mayoralty  of  Newton  for  the  year 
1880. 

Still  more  intimately  connected  with  the  city  of  his 
residence  was  Edward  J.  Collins  of  Waban.  His  ancestor, 
Matthias  Collins,  had  come  there  from  Marblehead  in 
1778,  and  purchased  one  hundred  acres  adjoining  the 
Woodward  farm  on  the  Sherborn  Road.  His  son  added 
nearly  eighty  acres  more.  One  hundred  years  after  the 
advent  of  the  family  Edward  J.  Collins  succeeded  to  the 
occupancy  of  the  estate.  He  was  treasurer  of  Newton  for 
many  years.  Active  in  banking  circles,  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  treasurership  of  the  Newton  Savings  Bank  for 
twenty  years,  and  was  a  director  of  the  Newton  National 
Bank  for  twenty-nine  years.  Besides  these  responsible 
positions  he  represented  his  city  in  the  Legislature  several 
times,  and  for  twelve  years  was  a  commissioner  of  Middle¬ 
sex  County.  The  estate  of  two  hundred  acres  which  he 
left  included  most  of  the  acreage  which  subsequently  was 
divided  into  house  lots  and  intersected  with  streets  on  the 
high  land  between  Beacon  Street  and  the  Charles  River. 

Thomas  Rice,  Jr.,  paper  manufacturer  at  Lower  Falls, 
was  for  thirty  years  a  member  of  the  board  of  selectmen, 
and  was  chairman  of  the  board  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1873.  He  had  been  active  in  patriotism  during  the  Civil 
War,  served  his  town  as  representative  to  the  lower  house 
of  the  Legislature,  then  in  the  Senate,  and  for  two  years 
as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council. 

It  was  under  the  leadership  of  such  men  as  these  that 
Newton  entered  upon  its  larger  career  as  one  of  the  cities  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Its  people  were  intelligent,  industri¬ 
ous  and  progressive.  Many  of  them  were  living  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  near-by  metropolitan  life,  and  had  a  part  in  its 
social  and  philanthropic  activities.  That  they  were  patri¬ 
otic  was  illustrated  by  their  celebration  of  the  centennial 
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of  national  independence  in  1876.  Some  of  its  citizens 
went  to  Philadelphia  to  the  Centennial  Exposition,  and 
came  back  after  seeing  Independence  Hall  with  a  deeper 
sense  of  appreciation  of  American  freedom. 

The  Centennial  year  1876  seemed  a  fitting  time  to  take 
note  of  the  historic  sites  in  town,  and  certain  places  were 
marked  with  inscriptions  including  some  of  the  graves  in 
the  old  cemetery.  On  the  seventeenth  of  June  Eliot  Hall 
was  decorated  with  flags  and  mottoes,  and  relics  and  por¬ 
traits  were  exhibited.  Behind  the  platform  was  a  picture 
of  Bunker  Hill  and  over  it  a  motto  which  read:  “New 
Town  (Cambridge),  1631.  Nonantum  —  Cambridge  Vil¬ 
lage,  1654.“  “New  Town  —  set  off  from  Cambridge, 
1688.“  “First  public  school  about  1700.”  “Newton, 
1776.”  The  names  of  early  settlers  were  intertwined  in 
the  bunting  which  festooned  the  front  of  the  gallery. 
Representations  in  drawing  and  effigies  depicted  Revo¬ 
lutionary  scenes.  The  citizens  came  together  to  observe 
the  day,  and  received  Gov.  Alexander  H.  Rice  and  his 
escort.  Descendants  of  the  old  settlers  were  dressed  in  the 
old  style,  and  thirteen  members  of  original  families  sang 
to  the  assembly.  Four  of  them  were  great-grandchildren 
of  Capt.  John  Woodward.  Thirty-nine  pupils  of  the  high 
school  represented  the  states  of  the  Union. 

Mayor  Alden  Speare  made  introductory  remarks,  and 
Governor  Rice  delivered  an  address  in  which  he  said: 
“These  anniversary  occasions  are  great  teachers,  standing 
like  sentinels  along  the  ages,  speaking  out  to  us,  in  those 
instinctive  feelings  we  all  possess,  of  reverence  for  our 
noble  fathers,  and  love  and  patriotism  for  the  country  and 
liberty  they  gave  us.”  The  historical  address  was  made 
by  James  F.  C.  Hyde,  who  but  recently  had  completed  his 
term  of  office  as  mayor.  An  historical  poem  was  read  by 
Reverend  Increase  N.  Tarbox  of  West  Newton.  The 
“Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic”  was  sung,  and  a  part  of 
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Whittier’s  “Centennial  Hymn,”  a  portrait  of  Col.  Joseph 
Ward  was  presented  to  the  city,  and  the  exercises  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  singing  of  “America”  and  a  benediction. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  benediction  which  rested 
upon  the  people  as  they  dispersed  were  the  last  sentences 
of  the  historical  address.  “A  hundred  years  have  passed 
since  our  fathers  met  in  their  little  town  meeting,  in  the 
small  meetinghouse  (where  now  stands  Dr.  Furber’s 
church),  and  consecrated  themselves  and  their  fortunes  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  their  country.  Then,  a  struggl¬ 
ing  town,  now,  a  considerable  city;  then,  only  a  single 
church,  now,  more  than  twenty;  then,  here  and  there  a 
highway,  or  rather,  a  lane,  now,  with  its  hundred  and 
twenty  or  more  miles  of  excellent  streets;  then,  its  small 
schoolhouses  with  short  terms  and  rudimental  teaching, 
now,  schoolhouses  of  magnificent  proportions,  with  schools 
almost  without  number,  of  all  grades,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  private  academies  and  higher  institutions  of  learning 
within  our  limits.  Then,  only  a  few  farms  with  their 
quaint-looking  farmhouses;  now,  beautiful  villages,  with 
stately  blocks  of  buildings,  palatial  residences,  well-kept 
villas  and  cosy  cottages,  showing  taste  and  culture  on  every 
hand. 

Then,  the  quiet  almost  of  the  forest,  broken  only  by 
the  song  of  birds  and  hum  of  insects,  now,  the  rush  and 
noise  of  heavy  engines,  and  railroad  trains  whirling  along 
with  the  speed  of  the  wind.  Then,  no  electric  telegraph  to 
flash  its  message  from  continent  to  continent,  and  thus 
‘put  a  girdle  around  about  the  earth  in  forty  minutes’;  no 
ocean  steamers  crossing  the  broad  Atlantic  and  bringing 
the  nations  of  the  earth  into  more  intimate  relations;  no 
missionaries  on  foreign  shores,  preaching  Christ  to  dying 
men;  no  city  library  with  its  rich  stores,  gathered  from  all 
ages  and  nations.  How  great  the  change  in  a  single  cen¬ 
tury!” 
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The  experiment  of  a  few  years  seemed  to  justify  the 
action  taken  in  1873.  Certain  alterations  in  the  charter 
appeared  desirable,  and  they  were  made  after  a  few  years, 
but  city  government  had  been  a  success  under  the  wise 
guidance  of  Mayor  Hyde  and  his  successors.  Newton  had 
several  advantages  over  many  cities.  Its  location  was 
more  than  usually  attractive,  and  the  growth  of  popula¬ 
tion  was  accelerating.  With  the  assurance  of  a  steady  cur¬ 
rent  of  population  flowing  out  from  Boston,  was  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  knowing  that  the  quality  of  the  new  residents 
was  of  a  superior  character.  Wealth  and  refinement  be¬ 
longed  to  most  of  those  who  were  buying  homes,  and  a 
quality  of  citizenship  which  reasonably  assured  a  high 
type  of  civic  life.  Best  of  all,  perhaps,  were  the  village 
centres  within  the  single  municipality.  They  served  as 
nuclei  of  growth,  as  nurseries  of  community  consciousness 
and  experiment  stations  in  social  culture,  as  centres  of 
civic  and  institutional  loyalty  until  the  city  as  a  whole 
could  command  such  allegiance. 

It  was  probable  that  the  village  centres  would  delay 
full  appreciation  of  municipal  unity,  and  perhaps  multiply 
unnecessarily  the  number  of  public  institutions,  such  as 
churches,  clubs,  and  places  of  business,  but  the  gravest 
lack  in  American  cities  has  been  just  such  neighborhood 
and  ward  centres,  where  people  who  live  near  together  can 
get  acquainted  and  exchange  opinions  and  act  together. 
One  of  the  serious  problems  of  the  city  has  been  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  civic  responsibility,  where  everyone  is  so  im¬ 
mersed  in  his  own  affairs  and  so  careless  of  the  general 
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good.  Sometimes  it  has  seemed  as  if  in  Newton  sectional 
spirit  and  village  rivalry  would  prevent  a  needed  sense  of 
unity,  but  it  is  evident  that  such  a  realization  is  sure  to 
come  as  villages  grow  together  and  a  civic  centre  is  attained 
where  government  appears  respectable  and  where  the  lines 
of  public  activity  converge.  With  the  power  house  doubt¬ 
less  will  come  the  power  to  awaken  a  response  in  the  minds 
of  all  citizens  from  Hunnewell  Hill  to  the  old  “wading 
place”  and  from  Norumbega  to  Kenrick  Bridge. 

During  this  period  the  population  of  Newton  reached 
twenty  thousand.  More  than  one-fifth  of  the  people  were 
in  the  village  of  Newton,  which  already  had  been  divided 
into  two  wards,  One  and  Seven.  Four  thousand  two  hun¬ 
dred  fifty-one  persons  were  registered  as  belonging  in  that 
oldest  part  of  the  city.  To  these  must  be  added  1,835  in 
Nonantum  and  2,297  in  Newtonville,  nearly  half  of  the 
population  of  the  city  within  less  than  two  miles  of  the 
spot  where  John  Jackson  set  up  his  household  gods.  West 
Newton  and  Auburndale  together  numbered  5,149,  Centre 
and  Highlands  3,454,  Upper  and  Lower  Falls  2,057,  while 
ofF  on  the  fringes  of  the  city  Chestnut  and  Oak  Hills 
boasted  of  436.  Some  one  about  that  time  was  interested 
enough  to  classify  certain  of  the  family  names  that  recurred 
most  frequently  in  the  city  directory.  The  Smiths  led  the 
list  with  88,  followed  by  the  Sullivans  with  60.  Whether 
blacksmiths,  silversmiths,  or  locksmiths  were  their  ances¬ 
tors,  and  whether  they  sprang  from  English  soil,  was  unmen¬ 
tioned,  but  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  families  of 
the  second  name  had  settled  later  than  the  Puritan  inva¬ 
sion.  Allens,  Browns,  Whites,  Davises,  and  Murphys  were 
next  in  order,  with  57,  51,  48,  47,  46,  respectively.  The 
name  Clark  accounted  for  35,  Jones  for  34,  Farrell  for  the 
same,  and  Thompson  for  30.  Then  in  the  twenties  came 
in  order  Rice,  Adams,  Cunningham,  Carter  and  Coffin. 
Clearly  Jacksons,  Fullers,  and  Hydes  no  longer  predomi- 
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nated,  and  Newton  could  no  longer  be  called  Puritan, 
though  its  ecclesiastical  strength  was  still  Congregational. 
In  1880  the  city  clerk  reported  the  vital  statistics  as  326 
births,  152  marriages,  and  227  deaths. 

The  political  changes  that  had  been  made  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  serious  differences  of  opinion.  James  F.  C.  Hyde  had 
appeared  unmistakably  the  proper  person  to  be  the  first 
mayor.  He  was  reelected  without  opposition,  but  at  the 
end  of  two  terms  he  set  the  precedent  of  declining  a  fur¬ 
ther  nomination.  Alden  Speare  succeeded  by  unanimous 
election  to  a  similar  two  terms.  In  1878  the  lines  were 
drawn  between  Republicans  and  Democrats,  but  after 
William  B.  Fowle  had  won  the  election  by  a  comfortable 
majority  and  had  served  his  first  term,  he  was  unopposed 
for  a  second.  The  original  harmony  continued  in  the  unani¬ 
mous  election  of  Royal  M.  Pulsifer  for  1880  and  again  for 
1881,  and  of  William  P.  Ellison  for  the  next  two  years.  As 
the  time  for  the  fall  elections  drew  near  a  spirit  of  discord 
appeared.  Many  were  in  favor  of  a  third  term  for  Mayor 
Ellison,  but  the  unwritten  rule  of  two  terms  seemed  better 
to  many  more.  A  contest  developed  with  the  organization 
of  a  Citizens’  party  to  defeat  the  third  term  movement. 
Its  standard  bearer  was  J.  Wesley  Kimball,  one  of  the  aider- 
men  of  the  city,  who  won  by  the  close  vote  of  1,182  to 
1,068.  By  common  consent  he  was  given  a  second  term, 
but  the  opposition  was  scandalized  by  the  action  of  the 
Citizens’  party  in  the  fall  of  1885  in  presenting  the  anti- 
third  term  candidate  for  a  third  term  himself.  But  Mayor 
Kimball  broke  the  precedent  by  winning  with  two  hundred 
votes  to  spare  over  a  divided  Republican  party,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  office  through  a  fifth  term. 

By  the  terms  of  the  charter  two  boards,  the  aldermen 
and  the  common  council,  constituted  the  legislative  body 
of  the  municipal  government.  During  the  ’eighties  the 
names  of  Dwight  Chester,  Charles  C.  Burr,  James  R. 
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Deane,  John  Q.  Henry,  Benjamin  S.  Grant,  James  H. 
Nickerson,  and  George  Pettee  recur  in  the  lists  of  aider- 
men,  an  indication  that  successful  men  of  affairs  were  will¬ 
ing  to  give  time  and  thought  to  the  claims  of  the  city  with 
little  return  to  themselves.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
charter  as  revised  in  1881  the  city  officials  who  were 
appointed  were  on  a  basis  of  civil  service  reform,  and  were 
expected  to  continue  in  office  as  long  as  they  served  effi¬ 
ciently.  An  incident  in  the  election  of  1884  was  the  candi¬ 
dacy  for  membership  on  the  school  committee  of  George 
A.  Walton  and  his  wife,  who  had  been  assistant  to  Na¬ 
thaniel  T.  Allen  in  the  model  school  at  West  Newton.  In 
spite  of  her  qualifications  she  was  unable  to  defeat  the  head 
of  the  household. 

An  idea  of  the  development  of  the  city  may  be  gained 
from  a  scrutiny  of  the  city  appropriations  for  the  year  1883. 
Much  of  the  largest  amount  of  $  19,600  was  assigned  to  the 
schools.  Evidently  sentiment  regarding  the  responsibility 
of  the  community  to  give  the  best  kind  of  education  to  the 
children  had  improved  since  1850.  Newton  had  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  miles  of  streets,  so  that  highways  and  drain¬ 
age  claimed  $10,000,  with  an  additional  thousand  for  cul¬ 
verts  and  bridges,  and  street  lighting  was  estimated  to 
cost  $3,700.  The  importance  of  the  fire  department  ap¬ 
pears  in  its  position  as  third  on  the  list  with  $9,200.  After 
$5,000  had  been  set  aside  towards  the  liquidation  of  the 
town  debt,  the  sum  of  $4,000  was  appropriated  for  the 
support  of  the  poor,  and  a  similar  sum  for  the  police  depart¬ 
ment.  The  villages  must  have  at  least  one  patrolman  each 
to  suppress  disorder  and  take  care  of  citizens  under  the 
influence  of  liquor,  though  the  city  had  voted  not  to  license 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  the  year  before  by  a  major¬ 
ity  of  forty-five. 

Interest,  discounts  and  abatements  took  care  of 
$6,000,  and  salaries  required  $2,975,  a  ridiculously  small 
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sum  for  a  city  of  wealth  and  presumable  appreciation  of 
public  service.  As  a  part  of  a  wise  policy  of  durable  side¬ 
walks  the  sum  of  $2,000  was  appropriated  for  concrete 
construction  which  in  those  days  meant  tar.  The  sum  of 
$1,600  was  assigned  to  the  public  library,  $1,600  for  state 
and  military  aid,  and  $1,500  for  fuel.  A  few  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  went  for  the  expenses  of  city  hall,  printing,  insurance, 
disposal  of  ashes  and  garbage,  the  Grand  Army  Post,  and 
the  care  of  cemeteries.  A  contingent  fund  of  $1,000  was 
voted.  To  meet  these  appropriations  the  city  could  count 
on  a  valuation  of  property  amounting  to  $27,167,948. 
This  made  the  tax  rate  $15.40. 

The  appropriation  for  schools  indicated  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  that  item  in  the  city  budget.  An  analysis  of  ex¬ 
penses  revealed  the  fact  that  Newton  was  spending  far 
more  per  pupil  than  most  of  the  cities  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  Only  Boston  and  Worcester  were  employing  more 
men  as  teachers.  The  city  was  overcoming  the  earlier 
record  of  delinquency.  Except  at  Lower  Falls  and  Oak 
Hill  the  school  attendance  was  increasing  fast,  and  new 
buildings  were  needed.  The  Rice  School  at  Newton  Centre 
and  the  Eliot  School  at  Nonantum  were  the  most  recent 
structures,  and  the  school  committee  was  resolved  to  keep 
up  with  the  demand.  One  hundred  teachers  were  instruct¬ 
ing  more  than  four  thousand  pupils  in  1887.  In  spite  of 
the  high  cost  of  good  schooling  parents  wished  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  have  the  advantages  of  the  newest  methods,  and 
five  hundred  persons  signed  a  petition  for  the  introduction 
of  sewing  instruction  into  the  grades.  The  city  authorities 
responded  by  voting  a  trial  appropriation  of  one  thousand 
dollars  for  the  purpose,  designating  the  three  highest  grades 
of  the  grammar  schools  for  the  experiment. 

The  high  school  was  proving  itself  a  good  investment. 
More  pupils  were  continuing  their  schooling  beyond  the 
grammar  grades,  and  were  shaping  their  course  in  high 
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school  with  college  as  their  goal.  Harvard  naturally  drew 
the  most,  but  other  New  England  colleges  and  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology  had  their  quota.  Attend¬ 
ance  at  the  high  school  was  approaching  four  hundred 
fifty,  and  a  new  building  was  imperative.  The  alumni  were 
organized  in  an  Association,  which  published  a  high  school 
review,  and  a  high  school  battalion  had  initiated  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  holding  an  annual  prize  drill.  The  people  of  the 
city  were  proud  of  the  position  which  the  school  held 
among  city  high  schools. 

Then  it  was  that  high  school  affairs  were  thrown  into 
the  arena  of  public  discussion  in  1887  when  the  head¬ 
master,  E.  H.  Cutler,  presented  his  resignation.  He  was 
popular  among  pupils  and  parents,  but  he  was  criticized 
by  the  school  committee  for  lack  of  discipline  and  for  cer¬ 
tain  methods  which  he  employed.  The  discussion  in  the 
local  press  was  animated,  and  one  member  of  the  school 
committee  resigned  because  of  his  sympathy  with  the  head¬ 
master.  At  the  next  election  the  school  committee  was 
overturned,  but  it  had  accomplished  its  purpose.  Friends 
of  Cutler  urged  him  to  give  private  instruction  to  their 
children.  He  yielded  to  the  extent  of  taking  a  few  boys, 
and  then  he  received  girls  as  well  until  the  capacity  of  his 
quarters  limited  the  number  of  pupils  to  thirty-four. 

Meantime  other  private  schools  were  flourishing. 
Lasell  Seminary  and  the  Allen  School  were  the  best  known 
of  these  still.  The  Allen  School  was  expanding  with  a  new 
agricultural  department,  for  which  two  hundred  acres 
were  available.  The  School  maintained  a  primary  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  youngest  pupils,  a  training  school  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  nine  and  thirteen,  and  the  academic 
department  for  older  pupils.  Phineas  Allen,  the  oldest 
teacher  in  the  state  and  instructor  in  the  languages,  passed 
away.  Schools  for  girls  were  at  Newton,  Newton  Centre, 
Auburndale  and  Riverside.  A  school  of  horticulture  had 
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been  opened  near  Crystal  Lake  by  certain  Boston  people 
in  1870. 

During  all  these  years  the  Newton  Theological  Insti¬ 
tution  at  Newton  Centre,  which  had  been  founded  in  1825, 
was  pursuing  its  task  of  preparing  men  for  the  Baptist 
ministry.  It  had  been  fortunate  in  the  quality  of  its  fac¬ 
ulty  in  the  first  decades,  but  it  was  difficult  to  maintain  a 
uniformly  strong  body  of  instructors  with  the  limited 
resources  of  the  Institution.  In  the  early  days  the  Man¬ 
sion  House  and  Farwell  Hall  met  the  need  for  lecture  rooms 
and  dormitory,  but  by  i860  there  was  grave  need  of  new 
buildings.  It  was  inconvenient  to  lecture  under  an  um¬ 
brella  when  the  roof  leaked,  and  students  vainly  tried  to 
sleep  in  the  “Crow’s  Nest”  when  it  rocked  in  the  blasts 
which  sometimes  swept  over  Institution  Hill.  The  trustees 
undertook  to  supply  the  financial  lack.  In  1866  Colby 
Hall  was  dedicated  and  named  after  Gardner  Colby,  the 
munificent  patron  of  the  school  and  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  The  occasion  was  observed  with  fitting  exer¬ 
cises,  including  an  historical  address  by  Professor  Hovey. 
In  1871  Farwell  Hall  was  refitted,  and  a  fourth  floor  added 
for  dormitory  accommodations.  Still  another  modern 
building  was  needed  to  meet  increasing  demands,  and 
Sturtevant  Hall  was  erected,  in  time  for  eager  sightseers 
to  climb  its  unfinished  stairways  and  watch  the  progress  of 
the  great  Boston  fire  of  1872.  This  addition  made  possible 
the  demolition  of  the  Mansion  House,  and  some  of  its 
materials  were  appropriated  to  a  gymnasium.  This  com¬ 
pleted  a  group  of  modern  buildings  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill.  Meantime  a  drive  for  an  enlarged  endowment  brought 
into  the  treasury  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  and  for  a  time  the  heavy  burden  of  the  trustees  was 
lifted.  Individual  gifts  made  possible  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  scholarships,  the  Library  fund  was  more  than 
doubled,  and  lectures  by  distinguished  visitors  added  to 
the  attraction  of  the  regular  courses  of  instruction. 
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The  year  1868  was  marked  by  the  appointment  of 
Prof.  Alvah  Hovey  as  the  second  president  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion.  No  other  man  in  the  whole  history  of  the  school  has 
so  built  himself  into  it  as  did  he.  For  more  than  fifty 
years  he  gave  the  strength  of  his  manhood  to  instruction 
and  administration.  He  was  author  as  well  as  teacher, 
active  member  of  important  denominational  organizations, 
and  mentor  of  a  generation  or  more  of  Baptist  ministers. 
Seconded  by  Mrs.  Hovey,  who  made  possible  the  scholarly 
pursuits  of  her  husband,  mothered  the  boys,  and  oiled  the 
machinery  of  the  Seminary,  the  president  guided  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  school,  now  approaching  its  jubilee. 

In  1875  the  Institution  celebrated  its  semi-centennial. 
The  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  brought  the 
construction  of  an  adequate  library  building  on  the  site  of 
the  Mansion  House.  With  well-lighted  reading  room  and 
ample  stack  space  it  became  a  laboratory  for  students  and 
professors.  Improvements  in  Colby  and  Farwell  halls  and 
the  erection  of  a  central  heating  plant  were  due  largely  to 
the  wise  counsel  and  superintendence  of  Stephen  Greene. 

Among  prominent  graduates  of  the  Institution  be¬ 
tween  1875  and  1890  were  Charles  Rufus  Brown  and 
George  E.  Horr,  who  became  professors  in  the  school  in 
later  years,  Richard  Montague  who  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  minister  to  the  Baptist  church  in  Newton 
Centre,  Albion  W.  Small  who  became  president  of  Colby 
College  and  subsequently  became  widely  known  as  head 
of  the  department  of  sociology  in  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  all  in  the  class  of  1879;  William  H.  P.  Faunce,  long 
time  president  of  Brown  University,  John  E.  Cummings 
and  John  L.  Dearing,  who  became  missionaries  in  the  Far 
East  and  were  honored  by  the  governments  of  India  and 
Japan,  and  Shailer  Mathews,  who  became  dean  of  the 
Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

On  the  faculty  in  the  thirty  years  between  1865  and 
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1895  were  six  men  who  became  college  presidents.  These 
were  George  D.  B.  Pepper,  who  was  elected  president  of 
Colby  College;  Galusha  Anderson,  who  subsequently  was 
president  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  later  of  Deni¬ 
son  University;  Samuel  L.  Caldwell,  who  was  promoted  to 
the  presidency  of  Vassar  College;  E.  Benjamin  Andrews, 
who  went  from  Newton  to  become  the  head  of  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity  and  later  of  the  University  of  Nebraska;  Ernest  D. 
Burton,  who  late  in  life  was  made  president  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  after  a  service  there  as  professor  of  more 
than  forty  years;  and  Rush  Rhees,  who  since  1900  has 
been  president  of  the  University  of  Rochester. 

John  Mahan  English  graduated  from  the  Institution 
in  1 875.  Seven  years  later  he  returned  to  become  professor 
of  homiletics.  For  the  long  space  of  forty-five  years  he 
won  an  ever-increasing  affection  from  his  pupils  and  of 
esteem  from  the  people  of  the  community.  He  died  quietly 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Institution,  while  waiting  for  the  gath¬ 
ering  of  his  class,  in  the  spring  of  1927. 

In  the  city  where  educational  institutions  bulked  so 
largely  there  was  need  of  a  large  and  efficient  library  for 
public  use.  But  the  city  budget  was  small,  and  there  was 
the  ever-present  difficulty  of  satisfying  the  needs  of  sepa¬ 
rate  villages.  The  contributions  of  local  book  collections 
to  the  central  library  at  Newton  added  to  the  literary 
wealth  of  the  collection  there  and  made  natural  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  branch  places  of  distribution  in  the  villages 
from  which  the  contributions  had  come.  But  duplicates 
of  many  copies  were  in  demand  which  left  less  money  avail¬ 
able  for  purchases  of  new  books  at  Newton.  The  Library 
cooperated  with  the  teachers  in  the  schools,  and  was  indis¬ 
pensable,  because  it  was  not  practicable  to  build  up  large 
school  libraries.  Hannah  P.  James,  who  had  done  most  to 
establish  the  Library  on  solid  foundations  during  her 
seventeen  years  as  librarian,  gave  way  to  Elizabeth  P. 
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Thurston.  Twenty  thousand  volumes  were  on  the  shelves, 
and  more  space  was  provided  soon  by  an  addition  to  the 
building.  John  S.  Farlow  added  $5,000  to  the  resources  for 
reference  purposes.  After  the  reconstruction  of  the  build¬ 
ing  was  completed  the  reference  room  was  called  the 
Farlow  Reference  Room,  the  delivery  room  was  named 
Edmands  Hall,  and  the  stack  was  designated  as  Jones 
Hall.  The  Library  enjoyed  a  special  income  of  $344  from 
the  Read  Fund,  of  $3 15  from  the  Jewett  Fund,  of  $70 
from  the  Speare  Art  Fund,  and  a  gift  of  $5,000  bequeathed 
by  Mrs.  Lydia  M.  Jewett.  In  common  with  other  public 
libraries  the  largest  circulation  was  of  fiction  and  juvenile 
books.  Then  in  the  order  of  circulation  were  geography 
and  travel,  essays  and  poetry,  natural  science,  history  and 
biography,  and  theology. 

The  West  Newton  Athenaeum  had  a  circulating  li¬ 
brary  of  nearly  five  thousand  volumes  and  a  good  refer¬ 
ence  library.  It  provided  daily  and  weekly  papers  in  its 
reading  room.  In  1875  it  found  itself  in  so  flourishing  a 
condition  that  it  was  able  to  move  into  better  quarters  and 
give  better  facilities  for  the  public  which  it  had  admitted 
to  library  privileges  eight  years  before.  Now  it  made 
daily  delivery  of  books  from  its  shelves,  and  to  aid  it  in 
this  public  service  the  city  made  a  small  appropriation. 
In  1890  the  Library  had  an  annual  circulation  of  about 
ten  thousand  books.  It  was  glad  to  become  an  agent  of 
the  city  library  and  eventually  to  turn  over  to  it  its  valu¬ 
able  collection. 

In  Newton  Centre  the  former  chapel  of  the  Baptist 
church  was  adopted  for  library,  reading  room  and  debat¬ 
ing  room.  The  auditorium  became  Associates  Hall  after 
it  had  been  remodelled  at  a  cost  to  its  new  owners  of 
fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  dollars. 

A  unique  gift  to  the  city  for  educational  and  philan¬ 
thropic  purposes  was  the  bequest  of  Charles  A.  Read  of 
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forty  thousand  dollars.  At  a  time  when  the  welfare  of 
children  was  of  less  concern  than  now  he  designated  that 
the  income  of  the  fund  up  to  four  hundred  dollars  a  year 
was  to  be  spent  for  an  annual  sleigh  ride  or  picnic  for  New¬ 
ton  children.  When  that  provision  had  been  taken  care  of, 
not  more  than  eight  hundred  dollars  was  to  be  used  for 
lectures  on  science  at  Newton  Corner,  and  not  more  than 
six  hundred  dollars  was  to  be  expended  for  books  for  the 
Newton  Free  Library.  The  balance  was  to  be  devoted  to 
the  aid  of  poor  widows  in  any  part  of  the  city.  A  gift  of  a 
different  character  made  to  the  city  was  the  Bigelow 
Memorial  Chapel  in  the  Newton  Cemetery,  which  was  dedi¬ 
cated  September  27,  1885.  A  new  receiving  tomb  was 
prepared  near  by,  with  thirty-six  cells.  The  cemetery 
was  undergoing  continual  improvement  under  the  direction 
of  the  efficient  superintendent,  Henry  Ross,  who  was  in 
charge  from  1861  to  1899.  Twin  ponds  north  of  the  Chapel 
were  made  out  of  the  swamp  by  digging  down  to  under¬ 
ground  springs,  and  the  black  muck  which  was  taken  out 
proved  valuable  as  a  fertilizer.  On  the  slope  above  the 
second  pond  was  once  the  chemical  factory  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  a  hill  now  transformed  into  one  of  the  fairest  spots 
in  the  cemetery. 

The  cemetery  was  visited  frequently  during  these 
years  for  the  burial  of  men  and  women  whose  lives  had 
cast  lustre  on  the  city.  Among  those  who  died,  not  all  of 
whom  were  buried  there,  were  Dr.  W.  H.  Prince,  a  physi¬ 
cian  in  the  village  of  Newton,  and  Dr.  William  F.  Teulon, 
of  Huguenot  ancestry  and  long  a  practicing  physician  at 
Upper  Falls,  West  Newton  and  Newton.  For  a  time  he 
had  been  preacher  to  a  Universalist  society.  Erastus  W. 
Moore  was  a  resident  of  Newton  during  the  Civil  War 
period,  and  died  in  1888.  He  was  an  ardent  opponent  of 
slavery.  He  was  Boston  reporter  for  The  Evangelist  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  edited  a  cyclopedia  of  missions,  and 
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compiled  the  “Bay  State  Records.”  He  had  a  large  Bible 
class  in  the  Eliot  Church.  Judge  William  S.  Gardner,  who 
died  in  May,  1888,  was  prominent  in  Grace  Church. 

Among  the  clergy  who  passed  on  about  this  time 
were  Reverend  Rufus  P.  Stebbins,  who  for  twelve  years 
was  president  of  the  Meadville  Theological  Seminary,  and 
then  a  promoter  of  Unitarianism  in  Boston  and  vicinity. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  in  Newton  Centre 
for  seven  years  before  his  death.  Father  Michael  M. 
Green  was  for  ten  years  pastor  of  the  Church  of  our  Lady 
at  Newton.  He  founded  the  church  as  a  mission  of  the 
Watertown  Catholic  church.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
more  than  four  thousand  persons  were  included  in  his 
parish.  More  than  one  hundred  priests  attended  his 
funeral.  Father  Christopher  McGrath  died  at  West 
Newton  after  a  five-year  pastorate  of  St.  Bernard’s 
Church.  Dr.  Jonah  G.  Warren,  the  corresponding  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  with 
headquarters  in  Boston,  was  for  seventeen  years  a  resident 
of  Newton  Centre,  and  Prof.  Heman  Lincoln  was  professor 
of  church  history  at  the  Newton  Theological  Institution 
for  eleven  years.  A  death  much  mourned  was  that  of 
Reverend  Samuel  E.  Lowry,  founder  and  pastor  of  the 
North  Congregational  Church  at  Nonantum.  Similarly 
beloved  was  Rebecca  R.  Pomroy,  matron  of  the  Pomroy 
Home  for  girls.  At  her  death  in  1884  a  military  funeral 
was  held  in  Eliot  Church  in  honor  of  her  service  as  nurse 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  the  occasion  was  observed  by  the 
whole  community,  with  several  of  the  ministers  partici¬ 
pating. 

All  these  events  were  recorded  duly  week  by  week  in 
the  city  press.  Henry  H.  Boardman  bought  the  Graphic 
in  1885.  He  announced  on  the  editorial  page  that  he  would 
print  Newton  locals  on  the  front  page  of  his  paper,  New- 
tonville  and  Nonantum  items  on  the  fourth,  West  Newton, 
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Auburndale  and  Riverside  news  on  the  fifth,  and  reports 
from  Newton  Centre,  Newton  Highlands,  and  Newton 
Upper  Falls  on  the  eighth,  while  “the  other  pages  will 
contain  general  and  miscellaneous  matters — largely  fresh 
and  original.”  The  new  adventurer  in  journalism  also 
purchased  the  Newton  Transcript ,  edited  at  West  Newton 
by  Henry  Lemon,  Jr.  But  within  a  year  the  Graphic  was 
sold  to  Edward  D.  Baldwin,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  for 
ten  years  editor  of  the  Daily  Republican  of  Meriden, 
Connecticut. 

The  Pomroy  Home  at  Newton  was  a  local  charity 
which  enlisted  the  time  and  money  of  many  women.  After 
some  delay  about  its  location  it  had  been  established  on 
Hovey  Street,  and  Mrs.  Rebecca  Pomroy,  who  had  been  the 
efficient  superintendent  of  the  home  at  Newton  Centre, 
was  placed  in  charge  in  1872.  The  board  of  incorporation 
was  composed  of  one  woman  from  each  of  the  Protestant 
churches  of  the  city,  who  annually  elected  the  directors  of 
the  enterprise.  Gifts  from  the  churches  have  been  the 
principal  means  of  support.  The  Rebecca  Pomroy  Newton 
Home  for  Orphan  Girls,  as  it  was  entitled  legally,  became 
a  refuge  for  destitute  Newton  girls,  where  the  children  were 
taught  to  share  in  the  work  of  the  household,  and  from 
which  they  went  to  foster  homes,  usually  about  the  age  of 
seventeen.  They  attended  the  public  schools  through  the 
grammar  grades,  and  were  given  further  education  in  high 
school,  with  musical  education  if  they  showed  special  abil¬ 
ity.  Each  of  the  older  girls  was  given  the  responsibility 
of  a  big  sister  to  a  younger  girl,  learning  kindness  and  good 
judgment  in  that  way.  Although  lacking  an  endowment 
on  which  it  could  depend,  the  Home  made  and  kept  many 
friends  who  gladly  met  its  various  needs. 

Newton  mercantile  trade  was  flourishing,  with  new 
stores  and  markets  opening  their  doors  as  the  demand  of 
custom  seemed  to  warrant.  Not  all  succeeded,  though 
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competition  was  far  less  keen  than  now.  Certain  business 
houses  at  that  time  laid  the  foundations  of  a  prosperous 
career  that  has  continued  until  the  inroads  of  chain  and 
department  stores  have  lessened  their  profits.  It  was  in 
1887  that  the  First  National  Bank  of  West  Newton  opened 
its  doors,  promoted  by  James  H.  Nickerson  of  that  village, 
and  in  the  same  year  five  men  were  incorporated  as  the 
West  Newton  Savings  Bank,  with  Austin  R.  Mitchell  as 
the  first  president.  In  spite  of  the  growing  prominence  of 
Boston  as  a  banking  centre,  local  banks  were  most  con¬ 
venient  for  both  commercial  transactions  and  investment. 

Manufacturing  industries  were  relatively  less  promi¬ 
nent  than  they  had  been  when  Upper  and  Lower  Falls 
were  the  liveliest  parts  of  town,  but  they  were  by  no  means 
negligible.  Nonantum  continued  to  be  a  thriving  manu¬ 
facturing  village  with  a  population  of  about  three  thou¬ 
sand,  made  up  chiefly  of  Irish,  English  and  French  Cana¬ 
dians.  The  Silver  Lake  Company,  manufacturing  braided 
cord  and  steam  packing,  doubled  its  capacity  by  making 
extensive  additions,  and  in  1890  had  an  annual  business 
valued  at  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In  similar 
fashion  the  Nonantum  Worsted  Company  made  additions 
to  its  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  its  famous  “Starlight” 
worsteds,  and  the  Company  bought  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  Newton  Machine  Company,  which  manufactured 
woolen  machinery  close  by. 

At  Upper  Falls  industry  was  not  uniformly  prosper¬ 
ous.  The  Newton  Mills  were  closed  in  1884,  and  the  prop¬ 
erty  was  thrown  on  the  market.  Two  years  later  it  was 
sold  to  a  silk  manufacturing  company  from  New  Jersey, 
and  then  one  hundred  and  thirty  operatives  were  set  to 
work  turning  the  raw  materials  which  came  from  foreign 
lands  into  silk  goods.  Other  industries  were  finding  loca¬ 
tion  in  the  village.  The  United  States  Fireworks  Com¬ 
pany  moved  its  manufacturing  business  from  Portland, 
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Maine,  to  Upper  Falls,  and  produced  a  high-grade  prod¬ 
uct  which  won  a  choice  clientele  because  of  its  display  at 
Washington  in  the  national  military  drill  of  that  year. 
The  Company  employed  more  than  fifty  men  during  the 
busy  season.  In  1888  the  Newton  Rubber  Company  built 
its  factory  on  Boylston  Street,  equipping  it  with  the  best 
modern  machinery.  It  made  a  specialty  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  springs  for  all  kinds  of  machinery  and  insulating  ma¬ 
terial  for  electric  batteries.  But  the  demon  of  fire  wrecked 
the  plant  within  a  few  short  years.  Shortly  before  that 
event  the  Gamewell  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  Company 
moved  from  Newton  Highlands  into  a  larger  plant  at 
Upper  Falls.  The  Pettee  Machine  Works  had  been  incor¬ 
porated  in  1880,  and  was  in  a  flourishing  condition  as  a 
manufacturer  of  cotton  machinery. 

Among  personal  events  of  general  interest  was  the 
appointment  of  several  Newton  men  to  positions  of  public 
responsibility.  Leverett  Saltonstall  was  appointed  col¬ 
lector  of  the  port  of  Boston.  Charles  P.  Clark  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad.  Judge  R.  R.  Bishop  was  made  chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Other  prominent  men  in  the 
city  included  John  Davis,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  associate 
justice  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims;  William  C. 
Strong,  a  real  estate  operator  and  the  owner  of  extensive 
nurseries  in  Waban,  a  writer  on  fruit  culture  and  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society;  Edwin  P. 
Seaver,  superintendent  of  the  Boston  schools,  lived  in 
Waban,  a  fellow  villager  with  Louis  K.  Harlow,  the  etcher. 
A  notorious  character  of  Waban  was  Moffat,  the  hermit,  a 
squatter  on  the  hill. 

Seth  Davis  enjoyed  the  unusual  distinction  of  living 
to  celebrate  his  one  hundredth  birthday.  He  had  come  to 
West  Newton  in  1802  with  twenty-five  cents  in  his  pocket. 
He  had  farmed  and  taught  school,  and  after  1820  had  a 
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private  school  of  his  own  in  the  West  Parish.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Newton  Centre.  One  of 
the  useful  contributions  which  he  made  to  the  community 
was  the  setting  out  of  many  trees,  both  ornamental  and 
fruit  trees.  Up  to  his  ninetieth  birthday  he  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  celebrate  the  event  by  walking  into  Boston.  His 
one  hundredth  anniversary  was  welcomed  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  show  him  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens.  At  his 
home  on  Watertown  Street,  West  Newton,  he  held  open 
house.  Forty  of  his  former  pupils  were  present,  and  fifteen 
thousand  people  gathered  to  do  him  honor.  Formal  exer¬ 
cises  were  held  while  Davis  and  his  wife  sat  on  the  plat¬ 
form.  Addresses  were  made  by  Mayor  Kimball,  by  Alex¬ 
ander  H.  Rice,  who  had  sat  under  the  instruction  of  the 
old  man  and  had  attained  to  the  distinction  of  the  gover¬ 
norship,  and  I.  B.  Hagar  of  Salem,  another  pupil  who  had 
given  himself  to  education  in  his  turn.  Remarks  were  made 
by  L.  Allen  Kingsbury  of  Wellesley  and  Nathaniel  T. 
Allen,  his  long-time  friend  and  fellow  villager.  Dr.  S.  F. 
Smith  contributed  an  original  poem  to  the  occasion,  and 
a  choir  of  children  from  the  Davis  School  sang.  The  aged 
man  who  was  the  recipient  of  all  these  attentions  survived 
less  than  a  year  afterward,  and  his  funeral  was  held  in 
West  Newton  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  June  in  1888. 

While  Seth  Davis  was  receiving  the  congratulations 
of  his  friends,  another  resident  of  Newton  was  reaching 
the  end  of  her  life.  Mary  C.  Shannon  was  beloved  for  her 
philanthropies  and  respected  for  her  personal  worth.  She 
had  been  living  in  Newton  forty  years,  a  radiant  spirit  in 
the  home  of  her  niece  on  Centre  Street.  She  had  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  carriage,  was  fond  of  gardening  and  of  nature, 
delighted  in  many  children  as  her  friends,  and  made  her¬ 
self  friendly  with  all  kinds  of  people  with  whom  she  might 
be  thrown.  Her  broadmindedness,  wide  sympathy,  and 
interest  in  all  who  chanced  to  be  in  need,  added  to  the  pos- 
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session  of  means  for  giving  aid,  endeared  her  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  city  was  the  poorer  when  she  went.  Her 
name  remains  cherished  by  those  who  have  known  of  her 
life  story. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  newer 
period  into  which  the  people  of  Newton  were  moving  was 
a  more  discriminating  appreciation  of  music.  Among 
events  of  a  musical  interest  was  the  presentation  of  the 
new  oratorio  “Emmanuel,”  written  by  J.  Eliot  Trow¬ 
bridge,  which  was  given  in  Eliot  Hall  by  the  West  Newton 
Choral  Union,  of  which  the  composer  was  conductor.  It 
was  so  well  received  that  the  concert  was  repeated  three 
months  later.  A  series  of  similar  events  was  the  rehearsals 
and  concerts  of  the  musical  club  of  about  forty  persons, 
which  had  been  organized  by  J.  P.  Cobb. 

The  interest  in  local  drama  produced  an  organization 
in  1887  which  was  named  The  Players.  Its  object,  as 
stated  in  its  constitution,  was  “to  produce  a  series  of 
amateur  performances  each  year  at  which  a  high  order  of 
plays  shall  be  presented  in  as  artistic  a  manner  as  possible.” 
The  organization  provided  for  active  members  who  should 
direct  and  participate  in  the  activities,  and  associate  mem¬ 
bers  who  would  contribute  to  the  expenses.  For  the  first 
few  years  the  club  attempted  only  amateur  plays,  but  as 
the  players  improved  the  technique  they  grew  ambitious, 
and  plays  were  used  from  the  professional  stage.  City 
Hall  was  available  for  the  performances  for  ten  years, 
then  Temple  Hall  in  Newtonville  until  the  time  came 
when  Players  Hall  was  ready  in  West  Newton. 

A  delight  in  the  finer  arts  of  music  and  the  drama  was 
accompanied  by  an  expression  of  beauty  in  a  number  of 
church  structures.  The  plain  colonial  meetinghouse  was 
giving  way  to  a  more  elaborate  edifice,  sometimes  rather 
too  ornate  to  suit  the  tastes  of  some  people,  but  reflect¬ 
ing  more  adequately  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  parish. 
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Grace  Church,  Newton,  had  led  the  way  in  the  erection  of 
a  beautiful  stone  building,  constructed  in  the  best  of  taste 
and  adapted  to  the  function  of  worship.  The  ambition  to 
build  well  left  a  burden  of  debt,  but  at  length  the  obliga¬ 
tions  were  met,  and  the  church  was  consecrated  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  people  rejoiced  also  in  a  new 
stone  chapel  and  parish  house,  which  were  joined  to  the 
north  corner  of  the  church.  These  additions  cost  the 
parish  thirteen  thousand  dollars.  A  lectern  was  presented 
to  the  church  shortly  afterward.  During  all  these  outward 
gains  Dr.  Shinn  was  giving  himself  to  church  and  city  in  a 
whole-souled  way,  leading  his  people  to  generosity  and 
achievement. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  these  marks  of  progress 
Eliot  Church,  only  a  block  away,  met  with  the  loss  of  its 
meetinghouse  by  fire.  The  fire  broke  out  on  a  snowy 
January  morning,  and  within  two  hours  the  edifice  which 
had  been  built  twenty-five  years  before  was  in  ruins.  Many 
of  the  contents  were  saved  but  the  building  was  gone.  The 
loss  was  estimated  at  seventy  thousand  dollars,  most  of 
which  was  covered  by  insurance.  The  old  structure  was 
the  largest  church  in  the  city  with  sittings  for  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  people,  but  it  was  a  wooden  building,  and  now  the 
church  was  ambitious  to  build  more  durably.  Plans  for 
rebuilding  were  made  at  once.  Meantime  it  was  necessary 
to  replace  the  city  fire  alarm,  which  was  in  the  belfry  of 
the  church.  The  city  government  arranged  to  provide  a 
bell  and  striker  on  the  armory. 

The  new  edifice  which  was  dedicated  in  1888  had 
about  the  same  dimensions  as  the  old,  with  a  tower  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet  high  housing  a  bell  and  a 
clock.  The  auditorium  was  designed  to  seat  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  persons,  with  a  large  chapel  in  the  rear.  The  material 
used  was  granite  with  brown  stone  trimmings  and  the 
interior  was  finished  in  hardwood.  The  proportions  of  the 
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auditorium,  which  was  open  to  the  roof,  created  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  amplitude  and  dignity,  while  the  memorial  win¬ 
dows,  the  massive  pillars,  the  organ,  and  the  appointments 
for  choir  and  worshippers,  suggested  beauty  and  suffi¬ 
ciency.  The  cost  of  the  building,  which  amounted  to  $178,- 
167,  was  fully  met  with  subscriptions.  The  Eliot  Church 
was  fortunate  in  having  a  number  of  members  who  were 
possessors  of  wealth  and  liberally  disposed.  They  not  only 
contributed  generously  to  the  church,  but  were  interested 
also  in  philanthropy  and  missionary  enterprises  in  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

While  these  changes  were  taking  place  at  Newton, 
the  Baptist  church  at  Newton  Centre  was  constructing  a 
new  house  for  itself.  The  old  meetinghouse,  which  stood  in 
the  village  square,  was  sold  a  few  months  before  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  Eliot  Church.  The  purchasers  were  the  Newton 
Associates,  an  incorporated  group  of  public-spirited  men, 
who  moved  the  building  to  the  corner  of  Centre  and  Pel¬ 
ham  Streets  to  be  used  as  Associates  Hall.  In  its  place  the 
church  erected  a  stone  building  of  granite  and  brownstone, 
with  a  tower  nearly  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  joined  to 
it  on  the  north  side  a  chapel  seventy-seven  by  fifty  feet. 
The  style  of  the  whole  structure  was  fourteenth  century 
Romanesque  with  Venetian  and  Byzantine  features.  The 
interior  was  finished  in  quartered  oak  with  carved  pews, 
and  ample  accommodation  was  provided  for  a  large  audi¬ 
ence.  Three  large  memorial  windows  were  presented  to 
the  church.  The  total  cost  of  the  meetinghouse  was  about 
ninety  thousand  dollars,  which  was  subscribed  in  full. 

Reverend  Edward  Braislin  completed  a  pastorate  of 
five  years  at  the  time  of  the  inception  of  the  new  plans, 
and  went  to  Brooklyn.  He  was  succeeded  by  Reverend 
Lemuel  Call  Barnes,  D.D.,  who  remained  in  the  pastorate 
from  1887  to  1893.  It  was  a  period  of  growing  prosperity 
for  the  church,  as  new  members  were  added  and  new  resi- 
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dents  came  into  the  village  and  entered  heartily  into  the 
activities  of  the  church.  Dr.  Barnes  was  succeeded  by 
Reverend  Richard  Montague,  D.D.,  who  was  a  Harvard 
graduate  of  brilliant  promise,  but  he  died  after  two  years 
amid  the  universal  mourning  of  his  people.  Reverend 
E.  Y.  Mullins,  D.D.,  followed  for  a  term  of  three  years  and 
went  South  to  preside  over  the  interests  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  Reverend  Everett  D. 
Burr,  D.D.,came  from  Boston  in  1900  to  a  ministry  of  six 
years  in  Newton  Centre.  In  1898  Ezra  C.  Dudley  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  church  a  chime  of  bells  as  a  memorial  to  Dr. 
S.  F.  Smith.  These  were  hung  in  the  church  tower  and 
rung  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Three  years  later  a  new 
organ  and  electric  lights  were  installed. 

During  the  years  from  1886  to  1888  two  other  stone 
churches  were  constructed.  The  Baptist  church  at  New¬ 
ton,  which  had  assumed  the  name  of  the  Immanuel  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  was  one  of  these  and  the  other  was  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah  at  Auburndale,  which  served  as  a 
place  of  worship  for  the  Episcopalians  of  West  Newton 
and  Auburndale.  The  Baptist  church  was  built  from  the 
plans  made  by  the  architect  Henry  H.  Richardson,  and 
was  modelled  after  Trinity  Church,  Boston.  It  had  a 
large,  square,  central  tower,  rising  to  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet  at  the  peak.  The  style  was  southern  Roman¬ 
esque;  the  material  was  Longmeadow  brownstone.  It 
was  intended  to  hold  six  hundred  and  fifty  persons  in  the 
auditorium,  while  the  ground  floor  provided  chapel  and 
kitchen  accommodations.  The  anticipated  cost  was 
approximately  seventy  thousand  dollars,  including  the 
land,  which  was  on  Church  Street  across  the  way  from 
Eliot  Church. 

The  Church  of  the  Messiah  was  the  fruit  of  several 
years  of  slow  parish  growth,  but  when  the  people  were 
ready  to  build  permanently  fashioned  a  structure  of 
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beauty.  They  chose  Connecticut  freestone  and  brown- 
stone  for  materials,  with  special  features  of  variegated 
pressed  brick.  They  adapted  the  early  English  Gothic 
style  to  their  specific  needs.  A  cloister  extended  the  length 
of  the  south  side,  and  a  tower  rose  sixty-three  feet  with  a 
turret  on  one  corner  thirty-three  feet  higher  still,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  cross.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  sittings  were 
provided.  Located  on  Auburn  Street,  it  was  close  by  the 
Commonwealth  Avenue  boulevard  when  it  was  put 
through  a  few  years  later,  thus  making  it  readily  accessible. 

Shortly  before  these  new  stone  churches  had  been 
constructed  the  West  Newton  Congregational  Church 
remodelled  its  building,  moving  it  back  from  the  street, 
removing  the  spire,  adding  transepts,  and  building  a  parish 
house  in  front.  Within  less  than  nine  years  it  was  again 
necessary  to  extend  the  auditorium  and  to  refit  chapel 
quarters  for  the  Sunday  school.  The  Myrtle  Baptist 
Church,  which  had  been  organized  in  West  Newton  in  1874 
by  colored  residents  of  the  city,  dedicated  a  new  building 
in  1886. 

Methodists  in  Newton  Centre  were  building  a  church 
edifice  in  1888.  Reverend  C.  C.  Chatfield,  who  was  the 
founder  and  editor  of  the  New  England  Journal  of  Educa¬ 
tion ,  was  living  in  Newton  Centre,  and  he  was  a  local 
Methodist  preacher.  It  seemed  to  him  that  a  Methodist 
church  in  the  village  might  attract  some  people  who  were 
not  reached  by  the  existing  churches.  Alden  Speare  was 
interested,  and  secured  the  hall  in  the  old  engine  house  for 
a  meeting  place.  There  the  first  service  of  worship  was 
held  in  the  summer  of  1875.  Chatfield  soon  died,  but  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  Boston  University  School  of  Theology  were 
obtained  as  preachers,  the  church  at  Upper  Falls  rendered 
aid,  and  a  few  individuals  like  Marshall  Rice  brought  the 
enterprise  to  a  place  where  a  church  building  seemed  pos¬ 
sible.  By  1877  the  congregation  had  outgrown  the  engine 
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house  hall.  In  1879  the  presiding  elder  of  the  district 
appointed  seven  trustees  who  in  turn  perfected  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  church,  naming  it  the  Newton  Centre  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  and  by-laws  were  adopted.  Alden 
Speare  deeded  the  old  engine  house  lot  at  the  corner  of 
Centre  and  Station  Streets  for  a  building  site,  and  a  build¬ 
ing  committee  was  appointed.  The  edifice  was  completed 
in  the  summer  of  1880,  and  was  dedicated  by  Bishop 
R.  S.  Foster.  Reverend  Bradford  K.  Pierce,  D.D.,  became 
pastor,  and  with  united  energy  the  Methodists  made  a 
place  for  themselves  among  the  religious  circles  of  the 
community. 

The  Unitarians  in  Newton  Centre  also  took  courage 
to  organize  a  church  of  their  own  rather  than  ride  in  an 
omnibus  every  Sunday  to  Channing  Church  at  the  Corner. 
The  ten  families  which  had  followed  that  custom  were 
joined  by  twenty  others  in  the  Centre  and  Highlands  in 
the  formation  of  the  Society  in  1878.  At  first  they  wor¬ 
shipped  in  White’s  Block,  but  two  years  later  they  were 
able  to  erect  a  church  on  the  corner  of  Centre  and  Cypress 
Streets.  A  “widow’s  mite”  was  the  first  contribution  to 
the  fund  of  ten  thousand  dollars  necessary  to  pay  for  the 
building.  The  structure  had  only  twenty  pews  in  the  audi¬ 
torium,  with  other  rooms  in  the  rear  and  the  basement.  In 
1894  it  was  rebuilt  and  a  parish  house  was  added  on  the 
Cypress  Street  side.  The  first  minister  of  the  church  was 
Reverend  Rufus  P.  Stebbins,  D.D.,  who  remained  until 
1885,  knitting  together  into  a  unity  the  various  elements 
in  the  composition  of  the  Society.  Four  others  followed  in 
the  next  fifteen  years. 

Among  the  churches  which  the  decade  of  the  ’eighties 
produced  was  the  Church  of  Yahweh  at  Newton  Upper 
Falls.  It  was  not  a  Jewish  organization,  as  its  name  im¬ 
plied,  but  twenty-five  persons  who  shared  the  beliefs  of 
the  Second  Adventists  formed  the  church  in  the  spring  of 
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1886,  and  followed  it  a  few  years  later  with  a  Sunday 
school.  Before  the  year  of  organization  was  over  a  chapel 
was  built  and  dedicated,  and  services  were  held  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoons.  The  shifting  population  of  the  village, 
much  of  it  foreign  in  race,  did  not  bring  strength  to  the 
church,  and  in  spite  of  subsequent  efforts  to  propagate 
the  faith  Second  Adventism  failed  to  perpetuate  itself  in 
the  village. 

The  extension  of  Episcopacy  in  Newton  was  due 
primarily  to  Dr.  Shinn.  It  seemed  to  him  by  1883  that 
the  rapid  growth  of  Newton  Highlands  justified  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  an  Episcopal  church  there.  After  the  usual  pre¬ 
liminaries  religious  services  were  initiated  by  the  Newton 
rector  in  a  hall  in  the  Square.  Seventeen  persons  were  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  bishop  within  a  few  weeks,  and  in  1884  the 
parish  of  St.  Paul  was  constituted.  By  that  time  a  chapel 
had  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  a  little  more  than  four  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  and  thirty-five  families  were  numbered  in  the 
parish.  Various  auxiliaries  were  formed  for  church  effi¬ 
ciency.  These  included  a  Sunday  school,  a  ladies  sewing 
society,  a  choir  guild  and  a  church  guild.  The  last  was 
organized  to  assist  in  the  management  and  active  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  parish.  Reverend  Carleton  P.  Mills  became 
rector  in  1886,  remaining  three  years  in  the  village  and 
helping  to  establish  the  church  firmly.  With  these  auspi¬ 
cious  beginnings  the  parish  went  on  to  purchase  an  estate 
near  by  for  a  rectory,  to  put  oak  pews  into  the  chapel,  to 
extend  the  chancel  and  add  a  choir  room,  and  to  establish 
a  mission  in  Needham.  It  was  evident  that  St.  Paul’s 
had  come  to  stay. 

This  astonishing  activity  was  not  confined  to  the 
Protestant  churches.  The  Catholics,  too,  were  busily  at 
work  caring  for  the  increasing  number  of  persons  of  their 
own  faith.  Irish  Americans  were  moving  out  from  Boston, 
and  many  of  the  wage  earners  in  the  mills  at  Nonantum 
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and  the  Falls  villages  were  Catholics.  From  about  1844 
the  relatively  few  Catholics  at  Upper  Falls  had  met  in  a 
private  house  where  they  were  visited  by  Reverend  Pat¬ 
rick  Strain  of  Waltham,  who  administered  the  first  sacra¬ 
ment  of  the  Mass.  His  successor,  Reverend  Patrick  Flood, 
continued  to  care  for  these  folk,  and  about  1850  efforts 
were  begun  to  collect  part  of  a  building  fund.  The  hopes 
of  the  Catholics  at  Upper  Falls  were  realized  when  a 
wooden  building,  forty  by  seventy-six  feet,  was  erected  on 
Chestnut  Street  in  1867.  Three  years  later  St.  Mary’s,  as 
it  was  called,  became  a  separate  parish,  with  Reverend 
M.  X.  Carroll  as  its  pastor.  He  was  succeeded  the  next 
year  by  Reverend  Michael  Dolan,  who  enlarged  the  build¬ 
ing  to  seat  one  thousand  people.  Not  satisfied  with  this 
achievement,  he  secured  adjacent  property  for  school  and 
convent,  and  bought  thirty-six  acres  of  land  in  Need¬ 
ham  for  a  Catholic  cemetery.  He  also  established  St. 
John’s  Church  at  Wellesley  Lower  Falls  as  a  mission  of 
St.  Mary’s.  Father  Dolan  continued  to  serve  the  parish 
for  thirteen  years  until  he  was  transferred  to  Newton.  In 
1890  Reverend  T.  J.  Danahy  commenced  a  pastorate  which 
lasted  a  third  of  a  century.  By  the  time  he  came  the 
parish  was  so  large  that  it  seemed  best  to  divide  it.  Catho¬ 
lics  in  the  nearer  parts  of  the  city  maintained  their  connec¬ 
tion  with  Upper  Falls  and  Needham  was  included,  but 
Newton  Centre  was  to  have  a  church  of  its  own. 

While  the  first  parish  was  growing  in  prosperity,  the 
Catholics  on  the  north  side  were  finding  two  similar  cen¬ 
tres.  In  a  tent  at  West  Newton  they  gathered  first  in  1 865, 
only  to  move  to  City  Hall.  Presently  land  was  purchased 
at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Prospect  Streets,  and 
there  St.  Bernard’s  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  forty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  1874.  It  was  a  brick  structure  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  congregation,  which  grew  so  rapidly 
that  the  parish  was  made  independent  two  years  later  and 
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Reverend  M.  T.  McManus  became  the  first  pastor,  remain¬ 
ing  for  eight  years.  In  1889  the  building  was  burned,  but 
was  replaced  within  a  year  by  a  large,  brick,  Gothic  struc¬ 
ture,  capable  of  seating  a  thousand.  Meantime  the  number 
of  adherents  was  fifteen  hundred. 

About  the  year  1880  two  other  Catholic  churches 
were  organized.  The  Church  of  Our  Lady,  which  was 
destined  to  become  the  largest  church  in  the  city,  was  set 
apart  as  a  parish  in  1878  with  Reverend  M.  M.  Green  as 
pastor.  At  first  the  people  worshipped  in  the  basement  of 
the  building,  but  before  Father  Green  died  in  1885  the 
edifice  was  completed.  Father  Dolan  was  transferred  from 
Upper  Falls  to  Our  Lady  parish,  and  he  secured  a  parish 
house.  It  was  he,  too,  who  built  a  rectory  of  brick  and 
stone,  freed  the  church  from  debt,  and  then  undertook  to 
provide  parochial  education  for  the  children  of  his  flock. 
Brick  buildings  were  erected  on  Adams  Street  for  a  con¬ 
vent  and  a  school  which  should  care  for  a  thousand  pupils. 
The  school  building  provided  twelve  classrooms  with  a 
large  assembly  hall,  and  a  library  hall.  A  complete  system 
of  education  from  kindergarten  to  high  school  was  pro¬ 
vided,  with  twenty-one  Sisters  of  Charity  as  instructors. 
The  school  was  started  with  four  hundred  pupils.  The 
plant  of  Our  Lady  soon  extended  five  hundred  and  forty 
feet  frontage  on  Washington  Street  and  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  on  Adams  Street,  a  location  which  served  the 
three  villages  of  Newton,  Newtonville  and  Nonantum. 
The  church  edifice  was  strengthened  and  enlarged  several 
years  later  until  it  had  aseating  capacity  of  sixteenhundred. 

The  second  Catholic  church  of  the  period  was  St. 
John’s  over  the  river  at  Lower  Falls.  The  first  Mass  was 
celebrated  in  1870  by  Father  Carroll  of  Upper  Falls.  Rev¬ 
erend  Michael  Dolan  served  the  churches  at  both  of  the 
Falls  villages  after  1871,  and  he  was  able  to  raise  the  funds 
necessary  for  a  church  building,  which  was  completed  ten 
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years  later.  A  decade  later  still,  in  1890,  the  parish  was 
made  independent  of  Upper  Falls,  and  Reverend  P.  H. 
Callanan  was  assigned  to  the  pastorate.  Under  his  admin¬ 
istration  a  rectory  was  built,  the  grounds  were  improved, 
and  the  building  was  enlarged  to  accommodate  eight 
hundred. 

At  the  time  St.  John’s  was  made  a  separate  parish  the 
Catholics  of  Newton  Centre  were  organized  with  a  similar 
independence  under  the  care  of  their  first  and  efficient 
pastor,  Reverend  Denis  J.  Wholey.  The  new  parish  in¬ 
cluded  Newton  Centre,  Newton  Highlands,  and  Chestnut 
Hill.  Services  were  held  at  first  in  Associates  Hall,  but 
during  the  decade  a  church  building  was  in  process  of  con¬ 
struction  on  Centre  Street  near  Newton  Centre  Square. 
The  corner  stone  was  laid  by  Archbishop  Williams  in  the 
autumn  of  1891.  In  the  presence  of  two  thousand  people 
the  Archbishop,  with  the  clergy  who  were  present,  walked 
about  the  building  and  blessed  the  outside  walls.  Plans 
were  made  to  accommodate  eight  hundred  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  and  six  hundred  in  the  vestry.  The  basement  of 
the  church  soon  became  available  for  use,  and  on  the  first 
of  October,  1899,  the  edifice  was  dedicated.  Like  the 
other  principal  Catholic  churches  of  the  city,  it  was  made 
of  brick  with  stone  trimmings.  The  interior  was  of  stucco, 
fashioned  in  the  renaissance  style,  and  beautifully  deco¬ 
rated.  Hundreds  of  incandescent  lights  glowed  above  the 
altar  and  on  the  pillars.  A  life-size  figure  of  Christ  was 
erected,  arranged  to  show  the  sacred  heart,  after  which 
the  church  had  its  name.  Later  a  brick  rectory  of  corre¬ 
sponding  design  was  built  on  the  corner  lot  adjoining,  and 
the  parish  began  to  plan  for  a  parochial  school. 

Thus  far  no  period  of  Newton’s  history  had  found  the 
people  so  busy  building  and  rebuilding  homes  and  churches, 
creating  associations  for  various  purposes,  and  organizing 
clubs  for  social  enjoyment  and  literary  fellowship. 
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Certain  associations  had  their  cradles  in  the  churches. 
One  of  these  was  the  Goddard  Literary  Union,  which  flour¬ 
ished  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  after  its  organ¬ 
ization  in  1874.  It  was  formed  among  the  people  of  the 
Universalist  church  at  Newtonville,  and  held  regular  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  vestry  of  that  church.  Its  favorite  diversion 
was  the  study  and  presentation  of  dramas,  some  of  which 
were  written  by  members  of  the  Union.  By  these  means 
several  hundred  dollars  were  raised  for  the  church  annually. 
Another  society  was  the  Young  Men’s  Social  Union  of 
Newton  Centre.  Reverend  Edward  Braislin,  the  minister 
of  the  Baptist  church  in  the  village,  suggested  the  organ¬ 
ization,  and  it  was  formed  in  1882.  It  was  open  to  anyone 
who  was  able  to  pass  the  tests  made  by  the  membership 
committee  and  was  willing  to  sign  the  by-laws.  The  Bap¬ 
tist  chapel  was  used  for  meetings.  Programs  of  a  musical 
and  literary  nature  were  planned  for  entertainment,  and 
debates  were  held  in  which  members  took  part.  During 
the  third  year  a  course  of  public  entertainments  was  given, 
and  the  next  year  ninety-five  names  were  on  the  rolls,  but 
interest  declined,  and  the  Union  disbanded  in  1886. 

A  more  ambitious  association  was  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Club,  organized  in  1886.  It  had  been  felt  among 
representative  men  in  the  Congregational  churches  of  the 
city  that  such  an  association  would  be  a  bond  to  unite 
more  closely  the  churches  of  the  same  faith,  would  foster 
acquaintance,  and  would  be  a  medium  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  interests  of  the  denomination.  The  first  step 
was  taken  when  the  officers  of  the  church  met  in  the  West 
Newton  Congregational  church  to  consider  organization. 
When  the  decision  had  been  reached,  it  was  arranged  that 
monthly  meetings  should  be  held  on  the  third  Monday  of 
the  month  from  October  to  March  at  a  central  place  where 
men  and  women  might  sit  down  together  for  supper  and 
enjoy  the  evening  together.  Women  were  to  be  admitted 
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as  guests;  the  membership  of  the  men  was  limited  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  with  representation  from  the  churches 
in  proportion  to  their  membership.  It  was  thought  best  to 
hold  the  meetings  at  West  Newton,  if  possible.  Fifty- 
eight  members  were  added  to  the  original  forty  or  more  at 
the  second  meeting.  The  first  discussion  was  on  the  topic: 
How  can  this  Club  be  best  utilized  to  the  growth  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  our  churches  ?  Most  of  the  programs  were  carried 
out  by  members  of  the  Club,  but  addresses  were  given 
from  time  to  time  by  leaders  in  the  denomination  and 
from  outside  its  fellowship.  The  strength  of  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  in  the  city  could  be  gauged  by  the  membership 
reported  to  the  Suffolk  West  Conference  of  Congrega¬ 
tional  churches  in  1884.  The  Eliot  Church  had  the  largest 
number  of  persons  on  its  roll,  a  total  of  four  hundred  and 
seven.  Three  other  churches  were  closely  bunched,  West 
Newton  with  two  hundred  and  forty-four,  Auburndale 
with  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  and  Newton  Centre 
with  two  hundred  and  thirteen.  Newtonville  was  young 
but  vigorous  with  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  members, 
Nonantum  had  seventy-nine,  and  the  church  at  Newton 
Highlands  seventy-six.  Sunday  school  membership  was 
considerably  larger,  the  church  at  Newton  Highlands 
having  more  than  twice  the  number  of  church  members. 

A  channel  of  friendly  expression  and  of  religious  influ¬ 
ence  among  young  men  was  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association.  Ever  since  the  original  Association  had  been 
organized  in  England,  the  usefulness  of  such  an  institution 
had  been  recognized  spontaneously,  and  American  cities 
had  adopted  the  idea  promptly.  It  was  an  ambitious 
undertaking  to  try  to  establish  and  maintain  an  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  a  small  municipality,  particularly  in  a  place  like 
Newton  where  no  one  of  the  villages  was  large  and  the 
others  were  too  far  away  to  patronize  it.  Nevertheless  an 
Association  was  proposed  late  in  the  year  1869,  and  a 
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meeting  was  called  with  the  hope  of  effecting  an  organiza¬ 
tion.  Then  a  committee  was  appointed  to  make  inquiries 
and  report  on  the  feasibility  of  the  proposition,  but  the 
decision  was  against  organizing  at  that  time.  Local  experi¬ 
ments  were  tried  in  two  or  three  of  the  villages,  and  by 
1877  the  situation  had  improved  so  far  that  it  seemed 
practicable  to  proceed  with  a  city  organization.  It  was 
felt  especially  by  its  promoters  that  the  organization  would 
help  to  promote  temperance  among  the  young  men  of  the 
city,  a  subject  which  was  of  deep  interest  at  the  time. 

The  enterprise  was  initiated  in  a  small  conference 
held  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Hampden  B.  Jones  in  the  month 
of  October,  1877,  followed  by  a  larger  conference  for  which 
the  churches  sent  out  invitations.  After  general  discus¬ 
sion,  particularly  of  the  temperance  phases,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution.  This  was  adopted 
at  an  adjourned  meeting,  and  officers  were  promptly 
elected  to  direct  the  inauguration  of  activities.  The  first 
board  of  directors  was  composed  of  George  S.  Harwood, 
George  S.  Trowbridge,  George  C.  Dunne,  F.  M.  Trow¬ 
bridge,  E.  B.  Earle,  E.  W.  Cate,  J.  M.  Kellaway,  H.  B. 
Jones  and  Daniel  E.  Snow.  A  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  plan 
speedily  awoke  and  the  necessary  support  was  given 
freely.  For  a  time  meetings  were  held  at  private  houses  or 
in  church  vestries,  which  were  better  than  the  small  room 
of  the  Association  in  Eliot  Block.  During  the  first  years  of 
the  Association  women  as  well  as  men  were  admitted  to 
the  religious  meetings.  The  Association  interested  itself 
in  the  distribution  of  Thanksgiving  dinners  to  some  of  the 
poor  families  of  the  community. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  was  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1891. 
Upon  securing  its  charter,  the  Association  moved  from 
the  small  room  in  Eliot  Block  to  rooms  in  Bacon’s  Block 
on  Washington  Street,  where  there  was  room  for  games 
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and  reading  and  where  a  social  hall  was  possible.  In  1895 
Nonantum  Hall  was  secured,  where  rooms  with  a  southern 
exposure  could  be  enjoyed.  The  next  story  contained 
space  that  could  be  used  for  a  gymnasium,  and  it  was 
equipped  by  friends  of  the  Association,  who  made  their 
gift  on  the  condition  that  the  Association  would  maintain 
it  for  one  year  under  a  competent  director.  This  proved  at 
once  a  decided  stimulus  to  growth  in  membership.  A 
Woman’s  Auxiliary  was  organized,  and  its  members  had 
the  privilege  of  the  gymnasium  on  certain  days  and  hours. 
In  1895  the  Association  inaugurated  educational  classes  in 
shorthand,  sloyd,  mechanical  drawing,  and  vocal  music. 
For  the  discussion  of  public  questions  a  Congress  was 
modelled  upon  the  organization  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  In  the  winter  before  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary 
gave  a  festival. 

In  these  various  ways  the  Association  was  coming  to 
be  a  power  for  good  in  the  community.  It  had  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-one  members,  two  hundred  and  sixty-four 
of  them  seniors,  forty-nine  juniors,  and  seventy-eight 
auxiliaries.  It  had  to  be  content  to  grow  with  the  city.  It 
could  not  yet  expect  to  maintain  a  large  employed  force  or 
indulge  in  a  building  of  its  own,  but  it  could  look  forward 
hopefully  and  bide  its  time. 

The  value  of  association  to  secure  certain  objectives 
was  demonstrated  in  other  cooperative  undertakings 
besides  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  One  of 
these  objectives  was  the  improvement  of  the  appearance 
of  the  villages.  In  the  irregular  growth  of  a  village  certain 
uncouth  buildings  remained  and  neglected  areas  which 
injured  the  appearance  of  streets  and  grounds.  As  the 
pride  of  the  people  grew  and  they  became  more  sensitive 
to  ugliness,  they  found  such  conditions  disagreeable  and 
soon  banded  themselves  together  to  get  rid  of  the  ugliness 
and  to  substitute  grass  and  garden  plots  to  add  beauty. 
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The  result  was  the  village  improvement  associations,  four 
of  which  were  organized  in  the  decade  of  the  ’eighties. 

The  Newton  Centre  Village  Improvement  Association 
was  the  first  to  be  organized.  Indeed  it  had  a  link  with  the 
old  Tree  Club,  and  thus  could  claim  to  be  the  oldest  asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Some  of  the  villagers 
never  had  lost  their  interest  in  the  Tree  Club,  which  had 
done  so  much  to  beautify  the  streets  by  planting  trees.  In 
1869  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  First  School  Dis¬ 
trict  of  the  town  of  Newton  had  taken  over  the  functions 
of  the  Tree  Club,  if  it  had  not  imitated  the  simplicity  of 
its  name.  Under  the  aegis  of  such  grandiloquence  the 
members  discussed  such  public  questions  as  police  and  fire 
protection,  water  and  gas  supply  and  sewerage,  and  the 
existing  railroad  arrangements.  The  new  organization  did 
not  live  long  but  the  use  of  the  old  record  book  linked  it 
with  the  Tree  Club  of  the  past  and  the  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  future.  Another  impetus  to  the  organization 
was  the  story  of  the  Laurel  Hill  Association  of  Stockbridge. 

It  was  in  1879  that  the  revived  organization  was 
created  at  the  home  of  Dwight  Chester.  It  started  with 
thirty  members,  and  with  Judge  John  Lowell  of  Chestnut 
Hill  as  its  president.  At  once  it  busied  itself  with  the  most 
obvious  defects  of  the  village,  selecting  its  first  objectives, 
and  laying  plans  for  more  ambitious  improvements  in  the 
future.  It  adopted  the  custom  of  making  annual  reports 
which  were  broadcast  through  the  local  papers,  telling 
of  the  trees  which  it  had  planted  along  the  streets,  the 
improvements  made  along  the  shore  of  Crystal  Lake,  and 
the  care  of  the  Common  and  the  aqueduct  near  by.  The 
Association  conducted  the  community  celebrations  of  the 
Fourth  of  July,  and  supplied  at  least  one  annual  enter¬ 
tainment  to  raise  money  for  its  objectives.  It  helped  to 
agitate  the  abolition  of  grade  crossings  in  the  village,  and 
influenced  the  railroad  company  to  beautify  the  grounds 
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about  the  station.  Its  principal  achievement  before  the 
end  of  the  century  was  to  secure  jointly  with  the  Woman’s 
Club  the  purchase  of  twenty  acres  for  the  playground. 
Two-thirds  of  this  amount  was  raised  in  the  village,  while 
the  city  furnished  the  remaining  third.  The  Association 
gained  a  reputation  for  seeing  its  plans  through,  and 
proved  a  pathfinder  for  similar  societies  in  other  villages 
and  in  the  country  at  large. 

The  Auburndale  Village  Improvement  Society  was 
the  second  of  its  kind  to  come  into  existence.  It  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1883  with  fifty-one  members.  Its  purpose,  like 
that  of  similar  associations,  was  to  make  the  streets  more 
attractive  with  bordering  trees,  to  bring  about  local 
improvements  of  various  kinds,  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
health  of  the  community,  and  to  provide  occasional  vil¬ 
lage  entertainments.  The  Society  was  able  to  get  a  hall  by 
acquiring  control  of  the  abandoned  Williams  School  on  Ash 
Street,  and  it  was  fitted  for  the  needs  of  the  Society  at  an 
expense  of  one  thousand  dollars.  Leading  citizens  joined 
the  group,  and  it  promptly  busied  itself  with  plans  of 
improvements.  It  was  natural  that  the  Society  should 
wish  to  preserve  its  river  border,  and  it  was  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  plans  of  the  Metropolitan  Commission.  It  was 
able  to  secure  the  appointment  of  E.  B.  Haskell,  who  was 
its  first  president,  to  membership  on  the  Commission.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  public  would  have  the  enjoyment  of 
extensive  reservations  that  might  be  made  along  the  river, 
although  access  had  been  denied  at  certain  points  by  per¬ 
sons  whose  individual  claims  clashed  with  the  public 
interest. 

The  main  line  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad 
bisected  the  village  of  Auburndale,  and  the  existing  cross¬ 
ings  were  inconvenient.  The  Improvement  Society  won 
popular  approval  by  obtaining  a  tunnel  under  the  tracks. 
It  used  powerful  influence  to  get  the  extension  of  Com- 
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monwealth  Avenue  over  its  present  course,  and  it  secured 
a  park  of  thirty  acres  extending  from  Commonwealth 
Avenue  to  the  Waltham  line.  These  public  measures  were 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  organization,  but  it  added  to 
these  achievements  the  raising  of  eight  hundred  dollars 
for  a  branch  of  the  public  library  in  the  village.  In  smaller 
ways,  such  as  the  posting  of  bulletin  boards  and  the  supply 
of  waste  barrels,  the  Society  put  the  village  in  its  debt. 

Newton  Highlands  was  ready  to  organize  its  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  in  1886,  with  Moses  G.  Crane  as  its  first 
president.  It  encouraged  every  resident  to  join  by  asking 
for  only  one  dollar  a  year  as  dues.  The  Association  took 
upon  itself  to  promote  most  of  the  improvements  that  the 
village  made  subsequently.  It  was  instrumental  in  plant¬ 
ing  more  than  one  thousand  shade  trees  along  the  streets, 
erected  a  fountain  at  the  corner  of  Walnut  and  Forest 
Streets,  and  with  municipal  assistance  regulated  the  use 
of  the  shore  of  Crystal  Lake.  The  Association  was  active 
in  pushing  through  the  proposal  to  depress  the  railroad 
tracks  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  and  it  had  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  getting  better  transportation  and  mail  and 
school  facilities  for  the  people  of  Newton  Highlands.  It 
started  the  accumulation  of  a  fund  for  a  playground,  carry¬ 
ing  out  a  number  of  successful  entertainments  to  raise  the 
money.  The  most  elaborate  of  these  was  the  “Pageant  of 
the  Year,”  1899,  in  which  more  than  two  hundred  persons 
participated. 

The  Waban  Improvement  Society  had  the  advantage 
of  starting  early  enough  to  shape  the  growth  of  a  new  com¬ 
munity.  That  part  of  Newton  was  little  more  than  open 
farming  country  when  the  organization  was  born,  but  it 
was  evident  that  the  time  was  near  when  another  village 
would  be  added  to  the  Newton  cluster.  The  pioneers  of 
the  Society  realized  the  basic  importance  of  the  church  and 
the  school,  and  made  these  the  first  items  on  their  calendar. 
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The  beginnings  of  public  worship  in  a  hall  and  the  plans 
for  a  church  building  were  their  care,  and  negotiations 
with  the  city  government  for  adequate  schools.  Then  the 
Society  turned  to  material  needs.  The  introduction  into  the 
village  of  gas  and  electric  lights,  of  the  police  signal  system 
and  fire  alarm  apparatus,  and  better  streets  and  sidewalks, 
were  objects  of  its  campaigning.  It  enlisted  the  attention  of 
the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  Company  to  making  the 
surroundings  of  the  station  more  attractive  and  secured 
good  train  service.  It  secured  signs  for  the  streets,  the 
planting  of  trees,  and  a  village  post  office.  During  the 
next  few  years  it  busied  itself  with  the  problem  of  drain¬ 
age,  the  improvement  of  Cheesecake  Brook,  and  sewer 
extension.  It  did  not  forget  to  arrange  for  a  children’s 
playground,  and  it  secured  small  plots  of  land  at  intersect¬ 
ing  street  corners  for  tiny  public  parks,  thus  adding 
greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  streets.  It  prevented 
the  entrance  of  street  cars  to  the  village  and  protected  it 
against  reckless  automobile  driving.  In  short  the  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  was  the  moving  force  in  all  sorts  of  social 
and  civic  enterprises  which  seemed  valuable  for  Waban. 
Latest  of  all  it  helped  to  form  the  Waban  Neighborhood 
Club  and  the  Waban  Public  Library  Association. 


VIII 


ORGANIZING 

FOR  CULTURE  AND  RECREATION 

It  was  the  glory  of  the  colonial  period  in  America 
that  pioneers  could  conquer  a  primeval  continent  by  sheer 
industry  and  self-reliance.  The  Puritan  New  Englander 
was  willing  to  work  hard  and  to  build  up  the  fortunes  of 
himself  and  his  family  by  slow  degrees,  and  he  had  a  ster¬ 
ling  faith  in  his  own  ability  to  win  in  the  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  New  World.  His  industry  and  thrift  made  him 
well-to-do  after  a  time,  even  on  the  sterile  soil  of  New 
England.  His  independent  spirit  saved  him  where  weaker 
men  would  have  failed.  He  was  rightly  proud  of  his 
achievement.  But  two  consequences  resulted  from  this 
colonial  attitude  of  mind.  The  first  was  that  the  habit  of 
strict  attention  to  business  tended  to  narrow  a  man’s  inter¬ 
ests,  even  to  make  him  feel  that  he  could  not  take  time  to 
relax  and  enjoy  himself.  He  did  not  find  it  easy  to  learn 
to  play,  and  he  was  too  intense  in  his  application  to  the 
game  after  it  had  attracted  his  interest.  The  second  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  team  work  was  difficult  because  indi¬ 
vidual  independence  had  become  so  ingrained.  The  last 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  to  teach  him  to 
enjoy  recreation  and  to  learn  to  associate  in  clubs  and 
societies  for  other  ends  than  business. 

The  story  of  Newton  in  the  ’seventies  and  ’eighties 
includes  an  increasing  number  of  organizations  for  these 
purposes.  Thus  far  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  asso¬ 
ciation  was  limited  largely  to  the  regular  religious  gather¬ 
ings  connected  with  the  churches,  and  to  the  chance  meet¬ 
ings  of  individuals  at  store  or  tavern,  weddings,  funerals 
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and  auctions.  But  now  new  interests,  like  athletics,  were 
demanding  attention,  and  new  organizations  were  being 
formed  among  those  who  were  interested  in  the  same 
things.  Men  and  women  both  felt  the  spur  to  association, 
and  as  they  were  able  to  enjoy  leisure  they  formed  groups 
in  which  they  could  discuss  matters  about  which  they 
wished  to  learn  more  or  about  which  there  were  varieties 
of  opinion.  Newton  people  were  becoming  more  socialized. 

This  new  interest  in  associations  for  various  purposes 
was  not  restricted  to  age  or  sex,  nor  was  it  limited  to  a  few 
subjects.  But  the  desire  for  better  acquaintance  among 
villagers  made  the  social  features  of  an  association  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  a  sense  of  the  lack  of  a  higher  education,  especially 
among  women,  was  the  actuating  motive  which  led  to  a 
number  of  women’s  organizations.  Younger  people  were 
fond  of  debates.  Some  of  the  men  welcomed  military  or 
athletic  organizations;  older  men  liked  discussion  clubs  or 
fraternal  orders.  Men  and  women  both  united  in  public 
causes,  like  civil  service  reform,  temperance  and  woman 
suffrage.  The  last  two  decades  of  the  century  were  pro¬ 
lific  of  such  organizations,  and  some  of  them  have  con¬ 
tinued  forty  years  or  more. 

Young  people  were  busy  in  school  and  church,  or 
starting  their  week  day  occupations.  Several  went  to  col¬ 
lege  every  year,  but  few  except  those  who  expected  to  go 
into  a  profession.  They  had  their  societies  in  high  school 
and  in  church.  Their  Christian  Endeavor  movement 
included  Newton  in  its  sweep.  As  it  originated  in  a  Con¬ 
gregational  church  it  appealed  to  that  denomination  first 
of  all,  but  young  people  in  all  the  churches  responded  to 
the  idea  of  a  young  people’s  organization,  and  in  Baptist 
and  Methodist  churches  they  frequently  had  their  En¬ 
deavor  societies,  until  those  denominations  organized 
their  own  Young  People’s  Union  and  Epworth  League. 

They  were  glad  of  a  reason  to  get  together  in  the  com- 
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munity.  Jollifications  of  one  kind  and  another  were  fre¬ 
quent,  but  these  affairs  were  spontaneous  and  irregular. 
The  young  fellows  had  their  ball  games,  and  in  the  village 
of  Newton  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  fur¬ 
nished  a  means  of  amusement.  A  few  of  both  sexes  who 
were  musical  enjoyed  the  singing  societies.  But  they  were 
ready  to  respond  to  any  proposal  for  an  organization  that 
interested  them.  Such  was  the  issue  of  temperance  which 
was  responsible  for  the  Young  Women’s  Temperance 
Union.  The  Union  combined  temperance  propaganda 
with  entertainment  features.  Another  group  organized 
the  Young  People’s  Literary  Club  of  Newton  Highlands, 
which  ordinarily  was  satisfied  with  simple  programs  of 
entertainment,  but  occasionally  attracted  public  notice  by 
debating  such  questions  as:  “Will  the  Circuit  Railroad 
bring  more  advantages  or  disadvantages  to  Newton  High¬ 
lands?’’  The  Franklin  Debating  Association  started  as 
early  as  1878  with  the  prestige  of  a  great  name.  Its  aim 
was  “to  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  freedom 
of  speech,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  rudiments  of 
parliamentary  law.”  It  carried  on  its  program  of  discus¬ 
sion  for  several  years,  and  then  resolved  itself  into  the 
Franklin  Club,  with  an  annual  meeting  in  the  fall.  Of  a 
different  sort  was  a  social  organization  formed  four  years 
later  and  called  the  Nonantum  Athenaeum.  Formed  on 
the  general  lines  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion,  though  without  religious  features,  it  proved  popular 
among  the  young  men  of  the  village.  It  secured  a  building 
for  thirty-seven  hundred  dollars,  which  was  subscribed  in 
advance,  and  there  it  had  a  hall  for  large  gatherings,  and 
a  reading  room  with  ten  tables  for  games,  accessible  every 
week  day. 

Militia  companies  were  reminders  of  the  Civil  War 
and  a  promise  of  patriotism.  The  Claflin  Guards  was  an 
organization  formed  in  1870,  when  fifty  young  men  peti- 
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tioned  Governor  Claflin  for  permission  to  organize  a 
militia  company.  It  was  felt  that  the  patriotism  and  train¬ 
ing  of  the  war  ought  not  to  be  lost  entirely,  and  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Volunteer  Militia  was  the  nucleus  for  its  preserva¬ 
tion.  The  new  organization  was  named  the  Claflin  Guards 
in  honor  of  the  Governor,  and  it  was  incorporated  into  the 
militia  as  Company  L.  Its  captain  was  Isaac  F.  Kings¬ 
bury  and  its  first  lieutenant  Fred  P.  Barnes.  In  1872  it 
found  active  service  in  guarding  property  in  Boston  after 
the  disastrous  fire  which  swept  so  large  a  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  district  of  the  city.  It  was  not  always  easy  to  main¬ 
tain  an  interest  among  the  members  or  to  get  money  enough 
for  any  special  purpose,  but  it  was  a  real  gain  for  the  organ¬ 
ization  when  the  city  bought  for  an  armory  the  old  build¬ 
ing  originally  used  by  Channing  Church  in  place  of  earlier 
quarters  in  Nonantum  Hall.  The  state  paid  the  city  a 
rental  of  four  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  the  use  of  the 
Guards.  In  a  single  contest  among  the  militia  companies 
the  Claflin  Guards  won  the  regimental  trophy,  the  regi¬ 
mental  individual  prize,  and  the  state  individual  prize. 

The  Elliott  Guards  were  seven  years  the  senior  of  the 
Claflin  Guards,  but  they  never  enjoyed  the  distinction  as 
a  militia  company  which  the  north  side  boys  enjoyed  with 
their  armory.  The  Elliott  Guards  celebrated  their  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  in  1888,  recalling  the  days  of  1863,  when 
they  belonged  to  Company  B  of  the  Forty-Seventh  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Volunteers.  The  Guards  improved  the  occasion 
to  present  an  American  flag  to  the  public  library,  and 
gathered  about  the  tables  of  the  Woodland  Park  Hotel  for 
their  reunion.  Even  some  of  the  regiment  bands  which 
saw  service  in  the  South  preserved  their  organizations,  and 
were  in  demand  for  musical  entertainments. 

Veteran  firemen  as  well  as  soldiers  formed  their  organ¬ 
ization  for  fraternal  purposes  and  with  reminiscences  of 
fire  fighting  to  exchange.  Under  the  leadership  of  men 
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prominent  in  the  fire  department,  like  George  Ellis,  Henry 
L.  Bixby,  and  Edwin  O.  Childs,  the  Newton  Firemen’s 
Relief  Association  was  brought  into  existence  in  1878, 
chiefly  as  a  benefit  organization.  The  danger  of  injury  to 
life  and  limb  among  fire  fighters  was  greater  than  normal, 
and  the  families  of  firemen  were  liable  to  be  deprived  sud¬ 
denly  of  the  breadwinner.  Realizing  this  the  Association 
agreed  to  pay  disability  benefits  of  one  dollar  a  day.  Death 
benefits  were  not  a  part  of  the  original- plan,  but  the  con¬ 
stitution  was  revised  so  that  four  hundred  dollars  might 
be  paid  to  a  beneficiary  on  occasion  of  death. 

In  1884  the  Association  was  incorporated,  with  H.  L. 
Bixby  as  president.  Small  gifts  came  to  the  Association 
from  persons  whose  property  was  protected  in  times  of 
peril,  and  a  bequest  of  five  thousand  dollars  from  Mary 
Shannon  of  Newton  helped  to  swell  treasury  funds.  Fire¬ 
men  in  active  service  were  eligible  to  membership  by  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  annual  due  of  one  dollar,  which  later  was 
increased  to  two  and  eventually  to  three.  Upon  retirement 
from  the  service  after  five  years  of  membership,  one  could 
remain  a  member  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  Association. 
The  Association  meets  annually  for  the  election  of  officers, 
and  biennially  holds  a  public  ball  for  an  increase  of  revenue. 
In  recent  years  the  Association  has  observed  the  second 
Sunday  in  June  as  Firemen’s  Sunday,  visiting  and  decorat¬ 
ing  graves  in  nine  cemeteries.  The  present  membership  is 
about  one  hundred,  most  of  whom  are  firemen  in  active 
service. 

The  training  and  equipment  of  the  fire  companies  was 
improving,  but  the  efficiency  of  later  days  was  not  yet 
attained.  A  fire  was  a  universal  attraction  for  adults  as 
well  as  small  boys,  and  every  one  displayed  keen  curiosity 
over  the  cause  and  outcome  of  the  interesting  disaster, 
mingled  with  a  desire  to  quench  the  flames  or  rescue  the 
contents  of  the  building.  Most  spectators  were  ready  with 
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advice  to  the  official  fire  fighters.  The  burning  of  a  fac¬ 
tory  or  a  public  building  caused  great  excitement.  Eliot 
Block,  a  landmark  in  the  village  of  Newton,  went  up  in 
smoke,  followed  a  few  months  later  by  Cole’s  Block  near 
by.  When  these  failed,  people  found  diversion  in  attend¬ 
ing  theatre  or  concert  in  Boston,  or  listening  to  lecturers 
who  came  to  that  city  or  to  Newton.  More  persons  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  such  local  entertainments  as  came 
in  their  way,  church  sociables,  an  old-fashioned  concert, 
an  occasional  party  or  reception.  When  all  else  failed 
sociable  folk  exchanged  neighborly  calls  in  the  afternoon 
or  evening. 

Men  who  were  fond  of  good  fellowship  joined  the 
lodges  of  the  fraternal  orders.  Waban  Lodge  of  Odd  Fel¬ 
lows  met  weekly  at  Newton  and  Home  Lodge  of  the  same 
order  was  located  at  Upper  Falls.  Gethsemane  Command- 
ery  of  Knights  Templars  gathered  monthly  at  Newton- 
ville.  Fraternity  Lodge  of  Masons  came  into  existence  in 
1875.  Two  years  later  Eliot  Lodge  of  Knights  of  Honor 
found  room  to  exist,  and  a  year  later  still  Channing  Council 
of  the  Royal  Arcanum  was  formed. 

Four  organizations  of  men  for  group  acquaintance 
and  discussion  closely  resembled  one  another.  Each  was  a 
selected  company  of  twenty-five  men  prominent  in  the 
community  either  in  business  or  professionally.  Each  had 
its  monthly  meetings  when  one  member  in  his  turn  read  an 
original  paper,  which  was  discussed  by  the  other  members 
of  the  club.  Meetings  were  held  usually  at  the  homes  of 
the  members,  where  refreshments  were  served,  and  the 
host  or  one  of  the  members  in  alphabetical  order  presided. 
This  made  unnecessary  any  officers  except  a  secretary  and 
a  small  executive  committee. 

The  Tuesday  Club  was  the  first  of  these  to  be  organ¬ 
ized.  It  was  formed  in  the  village  of  Newton  in  1877. 
From  the  beginning  a  keen  interest  has  been  maintained  in 
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the  topics  discussed,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  members 
has  been  richly  rewarding.  The  Monday  Evening  Club 
was  organized  in  the  same  village  in  1880.  It  varied  the 
usual  program  of  the  societies  by  taking  an  hour  during 
the  first  part  of  the  evening  to  call  upon  each  member  for 
five-minute  remarks  on  some  topic,  then  followed  that 
part  of  the  program  with  the  paper  and  discussion,  and  at 
ten  o’clock  had  a  collation. 

The  Eight  O’Clock  Club  was  formed  by  six  men  in 
the  village  of  Newton  in  1886  for  the  literary  and  social 
development  of  young  men.  It  was  limited  in  member¬ 
ship,  and  included  mainly  men  of  college  training,  who 
were  well  able  to  participate  in  essays,  debates  and  five- 
minute  discussions,  which  made  up  most  of  the  programs. 
Sometimes  joint  meetings  were  held  with  the  Monday 
Evening  Club. 

The  Neighbors  was  organized  at  Newton  Centre  in 
1878,  due  chiefly  to  the  interest  of  Dr.  Alvah  Hovey, 
president  of  the  Newton  Theological  Institution.  The 
Club  has  always  welcomed  the  clergy  of  the  village  as 
guests  to  its  meetings.  The  members  developed  surprising 
facility  in  discussing  all  sorts  of  questions,  for  writers 
never  were  restricted  in  their  choice  of  topics.  In  1928  the 
Neighbors  observed  their  fiftieth  anniversary  with  a  recep¬ 
tion  and  a  historical  paper.  The  Villagers  was  a  later 
organization,  formed  in  Newton  Centre  in  1884.  The  same 
methods  of  procedure  have  been  followed  as  in  the  older 
organizations.  Topics  discussed  by  the  Club  have  covered 
a  wide  range  of  subjects,  embracing  art,  literature,  finance, 
business,  music,  history,  biography  and  sociology.  Henry 
Baily  was  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Club  from  its  founda¬ 
tion  in  1884  to  his  death  in  1928.  After  forty-six  years  the 
Villagers  exists  as  an  active,  virile  organization  of  con¬ 
genial  spirits,  and  the  much-coveted  memberships  are  a 
hall-mark  of  distinction. 
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Newton  was  fortunate  in  having  many  men  of  such 
calibre  as  those  who  belonged  to  these  organizations:  men 
of  eminence  in  manufacturing,  like  J.  Wiley  Edmands  and 
Otis  Pettee;  in  railroading,  like  Gardner  Colby  and  Thomas 
Nickerson,  Levi  Wade  and  the  Burrs;  in  education,  like 
Horace  Mann  and  Barnas  Sears  and  Alvah  Hovey;  in 
politics,  like  Horatio  King,  postmaster  general  in  the 
cabinet  of  President  Buchanan,  and  William  Claflin, 
governor  of  Massachusetts;  in  music,  like  Horatio  Parker, 
Eliot  Trowbridge,  George  F.  Root,  the  writer  of  popular 
melodies  in  war  time,  and  S.  F.  Smith,  the  author  of 
“America”;  in  art,  like  Ryder  and  Bartholomew  and  Cope¬ 
land;  and  in  the  various  professions  of  law,  medicine,  the¬ 
ology  and  journalism.  More  books  were  written  by  New¬ 
ton  authors  than  the  public  dreamed,  more  newspapers 
and  magazines  were  edited  by  Newton  people  than  the 
average  citizen  realized,  more  benefactions  were  bestowed 
upon  the  needy  than  the  charitable  records  showed,  and 
more  interest  in  Christian  missions  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
than  in  any  other  place  of  its  size  perhaps  in  America. 

It  was  the  breadth  of  vision  and  the  human  sympathy 
of  men  like  these  and  of  women  who  were  their  equals 
which  created  the  local  charity  that  found  its  niche  among 
city  institutions,  such  as  the  Newton  Hospital.  Physicians 
for  a  long  time  were  alive  to  the  need  of  a  hospital,  but  it  was 
a  doctor  of  divinity,  Reverend  George  Shinn,  who  made  the 
ideal  real.  He  believed  that  humble  beginnings  were  not 
to  be  despised,  that  while  a  small  city  like  Newton  could 
not  expect  to  have  an  institution  equipped  like  the  hos¬ 
pitals  of  Boston  and  New  York,  it  was  possible  to  build  and 
equip  a  cottage  hospital  with  a  few  rooms  which  would  be 
a  great  boon  to  the  suffering. 

It  was  in  the  year  1880  that  the  first  conference  was 
held  of  those  interested  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Shinn,  the 
rector  of  Grace  Church,  Newton,  and  it  was  six  years 
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before  the  buildings  were  dedicated.  It  was  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  Newton  citizens  that  so  many  should  have  been 
willing  to  join  heartily  in  the  task  of  getting  the  hospital 
started  and  equipping  it  for  service.  Their  time,  money 
and  advice  were  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  were  father¬ 
ing  the  project. 

The  Newton  Cottage  Hospital  was  incorporated  in 
1881.  Nine  acres  of  land  on  the  Granville  Fuller  estate  on 
Washington  Street  near  the  Woodland  Station  of  the 
Circuit  Railroad  were  acquired  for  building  purposes,  and 
there  were  erected  in  1886  the  first  two  small  wooden 
buildings  which  constituted  the  nucleus  of  a  slowly  expand¬ 
ing  plant.  The  first  stage  in  the  hospital’s  history  was 
experimental.  The  community  needed  to  be  shown  the 
value  of  the  institution  when  so  many  people  had  a  preju¬ 
dice  against  hospital  treatment,  and  methods  of  admin¬ 
istration  had  to  be  tried  out.  But  the  experiments  were 
tried  and  worked  successfully. 

A  second  stage  was  reached  when  the  women  of  the 
city  organized  in  the  Newton  Hospital  Aid  Association  in 
1885  in  order  to  give  systematic  assistance.  Four  hundred 
and  ten  members  were  enrolled  in  the  Association,  and  the 
sum  of  thirty-seven  hundred  twenty-six  dollars  was  raised. 
Without  a  generous  endowment  the  hospital  required 
money  for  current  expenses  above  what  the  patients  could 
pay.  This  the  Association  undertook  to  raise  year  by  year, 
not  an  easy  task  after  the  initial  enthusiasm  had  waned. 
As  months  went  on  wards  were  furnished,  buildings  re¬ 
painted,  surgical  instruments  purchased,  a  free  bed  sup¬ 
ported,  repairs  made  to  the  Administration  Building, 
furnishings  supplied  for  contagious  wards  and  Nurses’ 
Home,  new  laundry  built,  Thayer  ward  and  additional 
contagious  accommodations  furnished,  and  an  endowment 
fund  started. 

The  churches  also  came  to  the  aid  of  the  institution 
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with  generous  annual  contributions,  reaching  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  1901,  and  individuals  supplied  special 
needs.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Eldredge  of  Newton  gave  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  towards  the  cost  of  building  and  the  support 
of  the  hospital,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Leeson  of  Newton  Centre  gave 
seven  thousand,  and  twenty  other  persons  supplied  five 
hundred  dollars  or  more  each.  As  time  passed  other  wealthy 
citizens  contributed  buildings  and  wards  as  needs  arose. 

Still  another  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  decade 
was  the  organization  of  the  Hospital  Training  School  for 
Nurses  in  1888.  It  was  the  lack  of  trained  nurses  sufficient 
for  the  needs  of  the  hospital  which  brought  about  the 
founding  of  the  school.  It  opened  with  three  pupils,  but 
by  1902  it  had  graduated  one  hundred.  During  the  first 
year  the  expenses  were  met  by  the  Newtonville  Women’s 
Guild.  The  nurses  gave  ward  service  the  first  year  while 
they  were  pursuing  their  studies;  during  the  second  and 
third  years  they  were  permitted  to  nurse  in  private  homes, 
while  they  continued  their  three-years  course.  In  1893 
Lucius  W.  Pratt  and  Edmund  W.  Converse  agreed  to  meet 
the  expense  of  a  nurses’  home  with  accommodations  for 
forty.  It  did  not  take  many  years  to  persuade  the  com¬ 
munity  that  the  hospital  was  worthy  of  their  generous 
support,  and  it  swiftly  gained  recognition  for  the  excellence 
of  its  service  and  the  efficiency  of  its  management.  Twenty- 
eight  trustees  elected  annually  served  as  its  governing 
board,  with  an  executive  committee  of  nine. 

It  was  not  supposed  that  there  would  be  any  such 
demand  as  soon  appeared.  Instead  of  the  twenty-five  or 
thirty  patients  that  were  anticipated  the  first  year  forty 
were  admitted,  and  the  total  of  the  second  year  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one.  Within  twenty  years  it  was  one 
thousand.  More  than  ninety  per  cent  of  those  received 
were  treated  successfully.  The  indirect  influence  of  the 
hospital  in  inculcating  the  principles  of  healthful  living,  in 
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removing  the  fear  of  the  hospital,  and  in  checking  maladies 
in  the  homes,  especially  contagious  diseases,  cannot  be 
estimated  in  figures.  Certain  obstacles  that  appeared 
likely  to  cause  difficulty  of  administration  were  far  less 
serious  than  the  pessimists  had  expected.  It  had  been 
thought  that  physicians  of  different  schools  would  not 
work  well  together,  but  they  cooperated  harmoniously  on 
the  same  executive  board  of  control.  It  was  supposed  that 
a  resident  physician  and  staff  were  necessary  for  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  hospital,  but  it  was  found  that  an  efficient  super¬ 
intendent  was  sufficient.  The  physicians  in  Newton,  some 
of  whom  were  specialists  in  medicine  or  surgery  with  a 
wide  reputation,  gave  of  their  best,  and  the  presence  of  the 
hospital  was  in  the  nature  of  a  laboratory  in  which  they 
broadened  their  experience. 

It  added  greatly  to  the  convenience  of  the  patrons  of 
the  hospital  that  the  railroad  had  brought  its  service  near 
the  grounds.  The  residents  of  Newton  Centre  and  Newton 
Highlands  had  been  much  dissatisfied  with  the  accommo¬ 
dations  provided  by  the  Woonsocket  Division  of  the  New 
York  and  New  England  Railroad,  and  were  determined  to 
have  a  new  road  if  they  could  not  be  served  better.  The 
Boston  and  Albany  was  in  the  market  to  buy,  but  the  two 
roads  could  not  make  terms.  At  length  the  Boston  and 
Albany  made  the  purchase  when  they  found  that  a  new 
road  was  about  to  be  constructed.  The  amount  paid  was 
four  hundred  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  the  little  more 
than  five  miles  of  track  from  Brookline  to  Newton  High¬ 
lands.  In  1884  the  Boston  and  Albany  built  the  Circuit 
Railroad  to  connect  with  the  main  line  at  Riverside.  J ames 
F.  C.  Hyde  was  the  principal  promoter  of  the  enterprise 
for  the  municipality.  The  result  of  the  new  connection 
with  its  improved  train  service  was  to  bring  the  south  side 
of  the  city  into  closer  contact  with  the  villages  on  the  main 
line,  to  create  a  new  demand  for  real  estate  at  the  Centre 
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and  the  Highlands,  and  to  stimulate  the  development  of 
the  open  country  between  Newton  Highlands  and  River¬ 
side.  Three  new  stations  were  located  at  Eliot,  Waban 
and  Woodland.  Booms  of  property  followed  at  Eliot  and 
Waban,  and  the  station  at  Woodland  proved  almost  as 
good  as  a  private  stopping  place  for  the  hospital.  Later  it 
was  to  prove  its  usefulness  for  golf  enthusiasts.  The  Wood¬ 
land  Park  Hotel  was  not  far  away,  with  its  fifty-five  new 
bedrooms,  new  dining  rooms,  tennis  court  and  stables.  It 
was  built  in  1881-82  by  Haskell,  Andrews  and  Pulsifer  of 
the  Boston  Herald ,  and  Frederick  Johnson,  as  a  resort  for 
pulmonary  patients,  for  Auburndale  had  a  reputation  for 
healthfulness.  Joseph  Lee,  who  had  been  in  the  purveying 
department  of  the  United  States  Navy,  was  made  the 
caterer,  a  position  which  he  held  during  the  nearly  forty 
years  of  the  existence  of  the  hotel. 

While  the  men  of  the  city  were  foregathering  under 
various  club  names,  and  while  many  of  the  women  devoted 
themselves  to  the  needs  of  the  Hospital,  some  of  the  same 
and  other  women  were  finding  more  leisure  than  formerly, 
as  more  household  activities  were  being  relegated  to  bak¬ 
eries,  laundries,  and  elsewhere,  and  as  more  families  were 
able  to  afford  paid  service  for  housework.  In  the  case  of 
cultivated  women  leisure  meant  an  opportunity  for  social 
and  intellectual  intercourse,  and  naturally  women’s  clubs 
with  that  as  their  purpose  began  to  multiply. 

One  of  the  forward  steps  in  the  emancipation  of 
woman  was  her  claim  that  she  had  a  right  to  think  for  her¬ 
self  and  to  meet  for  the  discussion  of  questions  of  public 
interest.  This  principle  underlay  the  demand  for  the  higher 
education  of  women  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  for  the 
success  of  the  crusade  for  woman  suffrage  in  the  twentieth 
century. 

The  first  recorded  instance  of  women’s  association  for 
such  thought  and  discussion  is  the  gathering  of  the  Puritan 
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women  of  Boston  at  the  home  of  Anne  Hutchinson  in  the 
early  days  of  the  colony.  The  unheard-of  presumption  of 
the  leader  in  discussing  critically  the  sermons  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  divines  and  her  unsettling  influence  over  the  docile 
Puritan  women  caused  her  trial  and  banishment,  and  the 
first  woman’s  club  in  America  was  no  more. 

The  principle  did  not  die.  Evidences  of  the  gradual 
awakening  of  the  feminine  spirit  appear  now  and  then  in 
the  nineteenth  century  annals  of  Newton.  The  Sunday 
school  gave  women  a  place  of  importance  as  teachers  in  the 
church.  They  were  already  winning  positions  as  teachers 
in  the  public  schools.  Presently  schools  for  the  education 
of  girls  sprang  up  of  which  Lasell  Seminary  was  chief. 
Women  assumed  more  importance  in  the  churches,  and 
organized  their  own  societies  for  social,  charitable  and 
missionary  purposes.  The  Equal  Suffrage  Association 
came  into  existence  to  further  that  cause.  Women  shared 
in  several  of  the  literary  societies  which  were  organized  for 
mutual  culture,  and  by  and  by  they  organized  their  own. 

For  a  long  time  there  was  no  thought  of  anything 
more  than  a  local  association  for  study  and  social  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  perhaps  for  the  accumulation  of  a  library.  But 
the  time  came  when  the  sense  of  a  common  interest  and  a 
desire  for  fellowship  made  them  sensible  of  what  similar 
groups  were  doing  in  other  communities,  and  a  standard 
type  of  organizations  grew  up,  which  were  called  woman’s 
clubs. 

The  Newton  Centre  Reading  Club  was  the  pioneer 
among  women’s  organizations  in  Newton.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  it  was  simply  a  group  of  friends  meeting  together 
weekly  to  read  for  the  pure  pleasure  of  it.  It  was  organized 
with  twenty  members  in  1879,  and  the  number  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  limited  to  twenty  women,  who  meet  every 
Monday  afternoon  from  two-thirty  to  five  o’clock  at  the 
homes  of  the  members.  After  a  time  a  simple  constitution 
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and  by-laws  were  adopted  that  “all  things  might  be  done 
decently  and  in  order.”  The  members  signed  their  names 
to  the  declaration:  “We  the  undersigned  ladies  of  Newton 
Centre,  having  met  for  purposes  of  mutual  benefit  and 
improvement,  and  realizing  the  necessity  of  definite  organ¬ 
ization,  hereby  resolve  ourselves  into  a  society  and  agree 
to  bind  ourselves  by  the  foregoing  rules  and  by-laws.”  The 
usual  officers  of  a  simple  organization  were  then  elected. 

The  readers  ranged  through  biography,  history, 
foreign  countries,  including  a  long  time  in  Rome  and  a 
shorter  time  in  Spain,  and  art  and  science  in  the  Victorian 
era.  For  three  years  they  studied  the  city  of  Boston  inten¬ 
sively,  then  for  two  years  they  turned  to  a  study  of  liter¬ 
ary  men,  with  special  attention  to  Shakespeare.  Always 
the  aim  of  the  Club  was  to  absorb  the  spirit  of  the  time  or 
of  the  work  that  they  were  studying  rather  than  merely  to 
ascertain  accurate  facts.  For  fifty  years  the  organization 
has  continued  with  little  change  of  method,  and  has  clung 
to  two  characteristic  principles,  that  of  simplicity  of  man¬ 
agement  and  a  strong  and  loyal  friendship  and  devotion 
among  the  members. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  Legislature  made  women  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  eligible  to  a  place  on  school  committees.  That 
was  the  impulse  needed  to  bring  into  existence  the  Women’s 
Educational  Club  of  West  Newton.  Formed  in  1880  its 
initial  action  was  to  solicit  pledges  among  women  to  exer¬ 
cise  their  school  vote.  Then  it  initiated  the  movement  to 
introduce  sewing  instruction  into  the  public  schools.  Soon 
it  was  trying  to  get  a  woman  on  the  school  board.  The 
sponsors  of  the  Club  were  interested  in  education  for  them¬ 
selves  also.  The  Club  had  classes  of  its  own  in  a  variety  of 
subjects,  including  the  history  and  institutional  life  of  the 
city.  In  1883  the  Club  went  into  Players  Hall  for  its  meet¬ 
ings,  where  it  has  met  ever  since.  In  the  following  year 
the  Club  had  the  first  successful  cooking  class  in  Newton, 
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when  one  hundred  members  enrolled  for  twelve  lessons. 
This  preceded  the  Home  Economics  class.  The  Travel 
class  grew  out  of  a  study  class  in  1888.  An  address  by  Mrs. 
Booker  T.  Washington  in  1886  initiated  an  annual  scholar¬ 
ship  at  Tuskegee  and  later  another  at  Hampton  Institute. 

During  the  first  twenty  years  the  Club  met  regularly 
twice  a  month.  It  provided  social  features  in  an  annual 
reception  in  September,  an  annual  supper  in  April,  and  a 
men’s  night  in  January.  This  sedate  Club  also  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  field  day,  when,  gathering  a  party  of  thirty- 
six,  the  members  took  conveyances  through  Auburndale, 
Weston,  Wayland  and  Sudbury,  to  Wayside  Inn,  where 
appropriate  selections  from  Longfellow’s  “Tales”  were 
read,  stories  were  told,  and  the  club  members  ate  lunch 
and  rambled  over  the  old  house.  It  was  an  old-fashioned 
junket,  before  anybody  dreamed  of  motor  cars  or  million¬ 
aire  occupants. 

The  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  of 
Newton  Highlands  was  inspired  by  the  visit  of  three  women 
of  that  village  to  Chautauqua  Lake  in  western  New  York, 
where  the  Chautauqua  Movement  had  started  in  a  sum¬ 
mer  assembly.  That  Movement  conceived  its  mission  as 
educational,  and  enrolled  thousands  of  persons  in  its  read¬ 
ing  courses,  roughly  patterned  after  the  four  years’  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  American  college.  A  popular  response  was 
heard  from  all  over  the  country,  and  local  reading  circles 
sprang  up  under  the  name  of  the  Chautauqua  Literary 
and  Scientific  Circle.  The  Highlands  women  returned 
from  their  excursion  and  told  their  friends  about  it,  with 
the  result  that  seven  women  organized  their  C.  L.  S.  C.  in 
1880.  Subsequently  the  number  increased  to  a  limit  of 
twenty-five.  For  the  four  years  of  the  systematic  course 
the  Circle  followed  the  Chautauqua  plan,  through  history, 
ancient  and  modern,  literature,  art,  science  and  religion; 
then  other  subjects  were  given  attention  besides  the  Chau- 
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tauqua  courses.  In  after  years  the  programs  were  arranged 
quite  independently,  but  the  original  name  remained.  The 
range  of  studies  carried  the  members  far  afield  into  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  practical  as  well  as  informing  subjects.  The  spirit  of 
the  Circle  remained  a  studious  one,  keeping  as  its  motto: 
“Press  forward;  he  conquers  who  will.”  Excursions,  ban¬ 
quets  and  lectures  varied  the  programs.  A  pleasant  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  tenth  anniversary  was  the  presence  of  Bishop 
John  H.  Vincent,  the  engineer  of  the  Chautauqua  Move¬ 
ment. 

Four  years  the  junior  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  was  the  Mon¬ 
day  Club  of  the  same  village.  This  had  its  beginning  when 
Mrs.  George  G.  Phipps,  the  wife  of  the  Congregational 
minister,  invited  as  many  women  of  the  community  as 
were  interested  to  meet  regularly  in  one  another’s  homes 
for  an  hour  of  rest  and  relaxation.  It  was  her  idea  that  one 
should  read  aloud  while  the  others  sewed  or  merely  lis¬ 
tened.  This  plan  was  followed  about  two  years  when  the 
group,  which  had  grown  in  numbers,  decided  on  a  definite 
organization.  Mrs.  Phipps  was  its  president  for  the  next 
seven  years.  The  Club  has  met  bi-weekly  every  season 
from  October  to  May.  Original  papers  have  been  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  members,  who  found  enrichment  of  mind 
in  the  study  of  different  countries.  Occasionally  they  lis¬ 
tened  to  lectures.  Best  of  all  were  its  contributions  to 
worthy  causes  in  the  belief  that  “the  elevation  of  woman 
is  the  elevation  of  the  home,  the  church  and  humanity.” 
The  Club  has  endeavored  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times, 
and  especially  to  identify  the  interests  of  children  with 
those  of  their  elders.  Literary,  artistic,  social,  domestic, 
and  national  interests  have  all  entered  into  the  thought 
and  programs  through  the  forty-five  years  of  association. 

In  1884,  the  same  year  that  the  Monday  Club  of 
Newton  Highlands  had  its  first  gatherings,  the  Newton- 
ville  Women’s  Guild  began  to  meet  fortnightly.  Its  orig- 
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inal  promoter  was  Mrs.  John  W.  Dickinson,  the  wife  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 
The  Guild  had  a  social  and  intellectual  purpose,  but  its 
distinctive  activity  was  charitable.  It  adopted  the  policy 
of  furnishing  half  the  programs  of  its  meetings  by  home 
talent  so  as  to  have  more  income  to  spend  for  philanthropy. 
Meetings  have  been  held  fortnightly  from  November  to 
May. 

The  principal  beneficiary  of  the  Guild  for  some  years 
was  the  Newton  Hospital.  The  Guild  furnished  the  din¬ 
ing  room  of  the  hospital  when  it  was  built,  supported  the 
nurses’  training  school  for  a  year,  and  maintained  a  free 
bed  for  nine  years.  It  has  always  considered  the  needs  of 
the  hospital  in  arranging  its  budget.  Large  sums  have 
been  raised  for  other  beneficiaries,  and  the  regular  gifts  of 
the  Club  have  increased  almost  every  year  until  now  over 
fourteen  hundred  dollars  are  spent  annually  for  various 
civic  and  philanthropic  enterprises.  Seven  committees 
cared  for  its  interests.  These  were  on  education,  music, 
hospital,  industry,  charity,  social  recreation  and  flowers. 
Within  twenty-five  years  of  its  origin  it  could  count  two 
hundred  and  fifty  names  on  its  roll  of  membership,  and  in 
1919  the  Guild  became  the  Newtonville  Woman’s  Club, 
and  duly  joined  the  city,  state  and  general  federations  of 
women’s  clubs. 

The  first  woman’s  club  to  assume  that  name  in  the 
city  of  Newton  was  the  Newton  Centre  Woman’s  Club, 
which  was  organized  in  that  village  in  the  year  1887. 
Twenty-six  women  had  united  in  aid  of  a  fair  to  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  local  G.  A.  R.  Post.  They  so 
much  enjoyed  their  association  for  this  purpose  and  were 
so  pleased  at  the  success  of  their  joint  efforts  that  it  was 
suggested  that  they  perpetuate  their  association  in  a  club. 
Mutual  improvement  and  service  were  the  acknowledged 
purpose  of  the  organization,  and  in  parliamentary  fashion 
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a  constitution  was  adopted  and  the  first  officers  chosen. 
Mrs.  Robert  R.  Bishop  was  elected  the  first  president  of 
the  Club  and  continued  for  five  years. 

At  first  the  meetings  were  merely  friendly  gatherings 
at  the  homes  of  the  members,  where  papers  or  lectures  were 
given,  and  music  was  provided  by  a  chorus  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Daniel  A.  White.  The  annual  dues  were  only 
a  dollar  and  a  half,  and  most  of  the  money  raised  was 
devoted  to  charity.  One  of  the  earliest  outside  interests 
was  the  Newton  Centre  playground.  A  few  foresaw  the 
need  of  the  future  and  realized  the  opportunity  of  the 
present.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  people  of  New¬ 
ton  Centre  must  spur  on  the  city  government  to  secure  the 
tract  which  was  desired,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  city 
would  pay  half  the  purchase  price  if  Newton  Centre  citi¬ 
zens  would  provide  the  remainder.  With  this  incentive  the 
Woman’s  Club  joined  the  Improvement  Association  in  an 
effort  to  raise  the  necessary  money,  and  was  successful  in 
obtaining  nearly  twenty-six  hundred  dollars  by  means  of  a 
Festival  of  Days.  It  was  the  Woman’s  Club  that  paid  the 
first  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  from  its  treasury  as  an 
option  on  the  property.  This  cooperation  gave  the  Club 
standing  in  the  community. 

This  experiment  in  public  service  encouraged  the  Club 
to  undertake  other  forms  of  social  endeavor.  Mrs.  Bishop 
was  an  enthusiastic  leader  and  the  women  caught  the 
inspiration  of  the  idea  of  service.  Among  the  enterprises 
mothered  by  the  Club  were  classes  at  Thompsonville,  a 
vacation  school,  the  Mothers’  Rest  enterprise,  Twombly 
House  at  Upper  Falls,  and  the  Newton  Hospital.  In  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Village  Improvement  Association  the  Club 
tried  to  improve  village  conditions  in  Ward  Six,  to  secure 
better  transportation  accommodations,  to  rid  the  com¬ 
munity  of  unsightly  buildings  and  to  substitute  small 
parks,  to  celebrate  Fourth  of  July  in  sane  fashion,  and 
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to  improve  the  schools  and  secure  better  schoolhouses. 
The  Club  undertook  to  maintain  a  scholarship  for  the 
assistance  of  Newton  Centre  girls  in  acquiring  a  college 
education. 

Interest  in  the  Club  grew  and  home  accommodations 
were  outgrown.  It  became  necessary  to  use  the  small  halls 
in  Bray  Block,  and  on  great  occasions  to  move  into  the 
large  hall.  During  the  presidency  of  Mrs.  Alvah  Hovey 
classes  were  introduced  for  intensive  study  of  matters  in 
which  some  of  the  members  were  especially  interested, 
such  as  the  fine  arts,  parliamentary  practice,  or  the  art  of 
embroidery.  A  class  in  current  events  was  popular  from 
the  beginning.  Some  qualms  of  conscience  were  felt  about 
the  members  taking  the  necessary  time  away  from  their 
homes  and  children,  and  for  a  time  it  was  agreed  that 
meetings  should  not  be  held  oftener  than  once  a  week. 

The  Club  was  fortunate  in  securing  many  lecturers  of 
note,  even  from  abroad.  Gradually  dues  were  raised  to 
meet  increasing  expenses,  but  the  limit  to  the  number  of 
members  was  raised  from  time  to  time,  and  the  revenue 
sufficed.  Such  well-known  names  as  Lady  Henry  Somer¬ 
set,  Mary  Livermore,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Joseph  Cook, 
Hamilton  Mabie,  Charles  W.  Eliot  and  Calvin  Coolidge 
adorn  the  records  of  the  passing  years.  In  time  the  Club 
joined  the  Newton  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  and 
began  to  aspire  to  a  home  of  its  own,  an  achievement 
which  was  realized  many  years  later. 

In  the  winter  of  1886  six  women  met  informally  in  the 
village  of  Newton  to  talk  over  the  advisability  of  organ¬ 
izing  a  club.  They  felt  that  the  narrow  range  of  ordinary 
topics  of  conversation  might  be  broadened  in  women’s 
circles  if  their  thinking  could  be  stimulated.  Discussion 
resulted  in  a  decision  to  invite  only  a  few  to  join  them  at 
first,  and  to  desert  the  usual  literary  subjects  of  the 
women’s  clubs  of  the  day  in  favor  of  social  and  political 
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topics,  about  which  they  were  more  ignorant.  It  was 
voted  to  limit  the  number  of  members  to  twelve,  to  meet 
every  Friday  forenoon,  and  to  give  exclusive  attention  to 
“present  history.”  No  formal  calendar  was  arranged,  but 
a  docket  of  suggested  subjects  was  to  be  kept  from  which 
the  president  should  select  topics  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Club.  The  name  of  the  Social  Science  Club  was  selected 
and  the  first  topic  decided  upon  was  Prison  Reform. 

Within  a  year  the  Club  assumed  the  usual  form  with 
constitution  and  by-laws,  and  the  limit  of  membership  was 
raised  until  one  hundred  were  enrolled.  It  was  a  time  when 
public  interest  in  social  welfare  was  inducing  students  to 
dig  down  to  the  basic  principles  of  the  science  of  living 
together,  and  to  raise  the  question  whether  the  charitable 
methods  in  vogue  were  wise  or  not.  The  Social  Science 
Club  studied  and  practised  at  the  same  time.  The  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Club  were  held  in  private  houses,  where  the 
members  read  the  papers  which  they  had  prepared  and  dis¬ 
cussed  them  warmly,  sometimes  continuing  discussion  of 
the  same  subject  to  a  later  meeting.  Usually  an  outside 
lecturer  was  invited  to  speak  about  once  a  month.  The 
tenth  and  fifteenth  anniversaries  were  held  with  all-day 
meetings,  and  occasionally  a  forenoon  was  given  to  the 
customary  meeting  and  the  afternoon  to  social  converse 
and  a  program  of  entertainment.  An  evening  was  devoted 
occasionally  to  a  reception  for  gentlemen  friends  of  the 
members.  After  twelve  years  of  existence  the  Club  began 
to  hold  its  meetings  in  the  Hunnewell  Club  House.  Public 
entertainments  at  times  swelled  the  funds  available  for 

The  principal  charity  of  the  Social  Science  Club  has 
been  the  Nonantum  Vacation  Industrial  School.  A  pre¬ 
liminary  experiment  was  tried  at  Thompsonville  in  1888, 
a  pioneer  undertaking  in  the  United  States.  There  the 
school  was  for  girls  only  with  a  paid  sewing  teacher  and 
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voluntary  assistants.  Then  a  club  in  Newton  Centre  was 
willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  experiment  at 
Thompsonville,  and  the  Social  Science  Club  turned  its 
efforts  nearer  home.  Sewing  classes  for  girls  and  a  class  in 
carpentry  for  boys  were  started  among  the  working  people 
at  Nonantum,  where  they  had  an  enthusiastic  response. 
Year  by  year  the  number  of  pupils  and  the  variety  of 
courses  increased.  Sewing,  cooking,  basketry,  kinder¬ 
garten,  carpentry,  and  other  training  employed  eleven 
teachers  and  a  supervisor,  most  of  whom  were  paid  by  the 
Club.  By  the  summer  of  1903  the  school  had  grown  to  a 
total  number  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  and  the 
next  year  the  city  permitted  the  use  of  the  Jackson  school- 
house.  Then  the  city  met  half  the  expense  and  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  assumed  the  management.  The  same 
year  out-of-door  classes  were  added  in  physical  culture. 
In  1906  the  enrolment  was  five  hundred  and  fourteen,  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  boys  and  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  girls,  ranging  from  three  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  The 
expense  was  eight  hundred  and  eighty  dollars.  That  same 
year  a  school  garden  was  cultivated  for  three  months. 

Had  the  Social  Science  Club  accomplished  nothing 
else  than  this  philanthropy  it  would  have  deserved  high 
credit,  for  besides  the  Industrial  School  came  the  Stearns 
School  Centre  and  the  Nonantum  Boys’  Club  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  but  the  Club  continued  its  activities  in  other  ways. 

Another  form  of  usefulness  presented  itself  to  women 
who  were  in  close  touch  with  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic.  In  connection  with  the  occasional  fairs  and 
festivals  of  the  Army  they  could  make  themselves  very 
helpful,  and  in  other  ways  they  could  contribute  to  their 
welfare  as  a  friendly  auxiliary.  The  result  was  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Woman’s  Relief  Corps  in  the  year  1887.  It 
began  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  and 
soon  proved  its  value.  As  time  passed  the  special  relation 
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to  the  Grand  Army  was  broadened  and  more  general 
charities  were  added. 

The  Newton  Ladies  Home  Circle  was  the  sequence  of 
the  Woman’s  Relief  Corps,  which  disbanded.  The  Circle 
was  organized  for  benevolent  and  social  purposes.  Fort¬ 
nightly  meetings  were  held  and  a  relief  fund  was  started. 
A  committee  of  two  from  each  ward  reported  on  cases  of 
need.  Aside  from  aid  given  in  homes  a  room  was  furnished 
in  the  Newton  Hospital,  another  in  the  Soldiers’  Home  at 
Chelsea,  and  a  bed  in  the  Home  for  Little  Wanderers  in 
Boston.  The  usual  avenues  of  benevolence  served  to  supply 
the  funds  which  were  used  for  the  purchase  of  garments, 
bedding,  and  other  necessaries.  Food  and  rummage  sales, 
various  kinds  of  entertainments,  and  private  contributions 
were  all  brought  under  toll.  Meetings  were  held  at  the 
Pomroy  Home. 

Not  a  few  women  in  Newton  were  interested  deeply  in 
the  agitation  for  equal  suffrage  of  women  with  men,  a 
movement  that  was  gathering  strength  steadily.  As  early 
as  1883  the  matter  of  an  organization  in  Newton  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  Walton  home  in  West  Newton,  and  three 
years  later  in  the  Allen  School  both  men  and  women  who 
believed  in  the  principle  of  woman  suffrage  organized  the 
Newton  Equal  Suffrage  League.  The  Newton  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Reform  Association  was  another  attempt  to  give  back¬ 
ing  to  a  reform  which  was  needed  in  the  political  circles  of 
the  United  States.  The  prompt  adoption  of  the  principle 
of  merit  in  appointments  in  the  city  of  Newton  was  a 
timely  application  of  the  reform.  The  Association  dated 
from  1881,  and  was  organized  at  West  Newton  with  eighty 
members.  It  soon  allied  itself  with  state  and  national 
leagues  and  sent  delegates  to  their  sessions.  The  Newton 
Prohibition  League  of  1888  was  another  evidence  that 
reform  was  in  the  air.  Adopting  the  motto:  “Educate, 
agitate,  legislate,’’  and  demanding  unconditional  sur- 
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render  by  the  liquor  forces,  they  began  to  hold  meetings 
for  the  purpose  of  moulding  public  opinion,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  two  hundred  and  twelve  votes  for  the  Prohibi¬ 
tion  candidate  at  the  next  election.  The  Newton  branch 
of  the  Indian  Rights  Association  was  planned  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  interests  of  the  American  Indians. 

Among  the  early  associations  in  Newton  was  the 
Every  Saturday  Club  of  Newtonville,  which  included  both 
men  and  women  in  its  membership.  It  was  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  a  group  of  friends  who  had  spent  together  a  part  of 
the  summer  of  1870.  They  determined  to  maintain  their 
pleasant  relations  and  at  the  same  time  improve  their 
minds  by  organizing  a  club  in  the  autumn,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  Every  Saturday  Club.  H.  C.  Hayden  was 
its  first  president.  The  number  of  members  was  limited  to 
forty,  and  each  pledged  himself  by  an  iron-clad  rule  “to 
support  and  abide  by  the  Constitution  and  General  Rules 
and  Regulations  of  the  Every  Saturday  Club,  and  in  order 
to  maintain  the  good  standing  and  general  welfare  of  the 
Club  we  hereby  pledge  our  word  of  honor  to  perform  such 
duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  us  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  or  provide  a  substitute  from  among  the  members 
of  the  Club  who  shall  perform  this  duty,  unless  excused  by 
the  Executive  Committee.”  In  1873  a  revised  constitution 
was  adopted  which  has  served  ever  since.  The  meetings 
have  been  held  at  members’  homes  fortnightly  through 
the  season,  with  a  carefully  planned  program  of  literary 
merit.  Gilman  H.  Tucker  was  the  originator  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  study  and  discussion  to  which  much  of  the  success 
of  the  Club  has  been  due.  The  Club  met  on  alternate 
Saturday  evenings,  faithfully  following  its  course  as 
planned  through  the  history  of  English  literature,  turning 
aside  for  variety  to  other  subjects,  like  pottery  or  the  Cen¬ 
tennial.  The  members  contributed  original  papers,  and  it 
was  noticeable  that  habits  of  study  improved  and  more  dis- 
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criminating  judgment  and  a  keener  sense  of  literary  values 
resulted.  Once  a  year  the  members  have  met  in  a  mid¬ 
winter  party.  Theatre  and  costume  parties,  suppers,  pic¬ 
nics,  and  various  other  kinds  of  entertainments  have  been 
enjoyed,  including  a  Dickens  party,  an  old  folks’  party, 
and  a  watch  night  vigil.  Many  of  the  early  social  enter¬ 
tainments  were  held  in  the  old  Hull  Mansion,  the  home  of 
J.  L.  Roberts  and  wife.  One  occasion  in  particular,  a  din¬ 
ner  in  March,  1878,  was  recorded  in  a  printed  magazine  of 
forty  pages,  with  a  history  of  the  Club.  At  Woodland 
Park  Hotel  a  freedom  party  on  the  twenty-first  anniver¬ 
sary  and  a  silver  wedding  celebration  on  the  occasion  of  the 
twenty-fifth  stand  out  as  high  points  in  club  annals. 

The  Club  has  kept  to  its  self-imposed  task  for  sixty 
years,  and  has  become  an  acknowledged  factor  in  the  real¬ 
ization  of  high  intellectual  ideals.  It  has  been  of  inestim¬ 
able  value  to  its  members  in  encouraging  habits  of  study 
and  giving  power  of  self-expression,  and  has  provided  a 
bond  of  fellowship  for  its  members.  One  charter  member 
survives.  The  latest  year’s  program  was  devoted  to  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  essayists.  The  pleasant  custom  was 
adopted  of  filling  large  scrapbooks  with  souvenirs  of  Club 
events. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  form  a  community 
social  club  before  the  Newton  Club  was  organized  in  1887. 
It  was  felt  that  a  club  that  would  bring  citizens  together  in 
a  social  way  would  be  of  direct  benefit  not  only  to  mutual 
acquaintance  and  good  fellowship  but  also  to  the  city, 
since  it  would  attract  people  to  acquire  Newton  residence 
that  they  might  share  in  the  advantages  presented.  It 
grew  out  of  private  conversations  and  the  special  interest 
of  two  or  three  persons,  as  such  associations  generally  start, 
and  a  meeting  for  organization  was  held  at  Newtonville  in 
the  spring  of  1887.  The  charter  members  were  Heman  M. 
Burr,  who  in  two  years  was  to  become  mayor  of  the  city, 
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Robert  R.  Bishop,  the  Newton  Centre  judge,  William 
Claflin,  the  former  governor,  Henry  E.  Cobb,  a  future 
mayor,  Samuel  L.  Powers,  a  future  congressman,  and  a 
few  others.  The  completion  of  the  Circuit  Railroad  made 
it  probable  that  people  from  the  south  side  of  the  city 
would  join,  and  plans  were  made  for  a  club  house  on  an 
ample  scale.  Newtonville  seemed  the  most  accessible  loca¬ 
tion,  and  the  Club  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  a 
lease  of  the  Roberts  house,  formerly  the  property  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Hull.  But  the  members  wanted  a  modern  house,  plans 
were  made  accordingly,  and  the  present  club  house  was 
opened  in  formal  fashion  the  evening  of  November  16,1 892. 
Annual  receptions  were  planned  from  the  beginning.  Be¬ 
fore  the  house  was  finished  the  Club  held  a  fete  in  October, 
1891,  with  a  reception  to  Mrs.  Benjamin  Harrison,  wife  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  her  daughter. 

The  new  club  house  was  made  colonial  in  style,  with 
broad  verandas  and  porte-cochere.  Though  membership 
was  limited  to  men,  ladies  were  welcomed  on  many  occa¬ 
sions,  and  apartments  were  provided  for  their  use.  The 
conveniences  for  the  members  included  library,  reading 
room,  dining  room  and  cafes,  billiard  room  and  bowling 
alleys,  and  an  assembly  hall  served  for  addresses,  as  when 
President  Tucker  of  Dartmouth  was  a  guest  of  the  Club, 
and  for  the  social  affairs  which  the  Club  sponsored.  The 
usual  program  for  the  season  included  concerts,  lectures, 
recitals,  whist,  dramatics,  illustrated  talks,  and  a  prom¬ 
enade  concert.  The  Club  soon  filled  the  expected  place  of 
prominence  among  the  organizations  of  the  city. 

New  organizations  were  being  formed  and  old  soci¬ 
eties  celebrating  their  anniversaries.  The  Dalhousie  Lodge 
of  Masons  observed  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  in  1885 
in  Masonic  Hall,  Newtonville.  Eliot  Lodge,  Knights  of 
Honor,  celebrated  its  tenth  anniversary  two  years  later 
with  an  entertainment.  The  Quinobequin  Association  of 
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Upper  Falls  commemorated  its  founding  twenty  years 
before  in  1888.  A  Newton  Caledonian  Club  had  observed 
events  in  Scottish  history,  and  attended  an  annual  Scots 
picnic.  A  British  American  Association  was  formed  at 
Newtonville  in  1887,  to  be  known  as  Newtonville  Branch, 
No.  28,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  naturalization  of  all 
British  residents  in  Newton.  About  two  hundred  persons 
signed  the  roll  of  membership. 

The  natural  beauty  of  Newton,  its  interesting  records 
of  geological  ages  in  the  rocks,  its  flowering  fields  and  wood¬ 
land  floor,  its  numerous  migrant  and  residential  birds,  its 
blue  waters  and  green  meadows,  all  combined  to  create  an 
interest  in  nature.  This  was  fostered  by  several  persons 
who  felt  that  such  an  interest  should  be  inculcated  in  the 
schools  and  among  the  people  of  the  community.  It  was 
evident  that  this  could  be  done  best  by  an  association. 
The  Newton  Natural  History  Society  was  added  therefore 
to  the  increasing  number  of  organizations  in  the  city. 
Sentiment  crystallized  at  a  meeting  in  the  home  of  Dr. 
Shinn  of  Newton  in  the  year  1879.  The  Society  started 
with  a  membership  of  fifteen,  and  it  was  believed  to  be 
possible  to  interest  as  many  as  twenty-five  persons.  It 
was  planned  to  hold  monthly  meetings  at  the  homes  of  the 
members  when  papers  should  be  read  and  discussions 
enjoyed.  Dr.  J.  F.  Frisbie  was  a  moving  spirit  in  the 
organization,  became  its  first  president,  and  contributed 
many  interesting  papers,  especially  on  his  specialty  of 
geology. 

Papers  were  ready  for  reading  on  the  first  evening,  the 
first  of  all  on  “Fossils  found  in  the  Connecticut  Valley.” 
Before  the  second  meeting  was  held  public  interest  had 
become  so  great  that  it  was  necessary  to  hire  a  room  in 
Eliot  Hall  block,  and  seventy-five  persons  attended  the 
meeting  there.  Presently  the  Society  had  to  move  into 
Eliot  Lower  Hall,  and  the  attendance  increased  to  two 
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hundred.  The  field  of  study  embraced  all  branches  of 
natural  history,  and  some  of  the  papers  were  considered 
so  valuable  that  they  were  printed.  The  Society  succeeded 
in  arousing  interest  in  the  subject  in  the  schools.  During 
the  summer  season  field  days  were  observed,  with  excur¬ 
sions  to  points  of  interest  in  natural  science.  A  museum 
was  started  to  house  the  specimens  which  were  being 
brought  in  frequently,  and  after  a  time  the  collections  were 
placed  in  a  cabinet  in  the  public  library,  where  they  would 
be  kept  safely  and  would  be  convenient  for  observation. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Natural 
History  Society  was  Charles  J.  Maynard,  who  was  an 
ornithologist  of  national  reputation,  and  the  author  of 
numerous  books  and  articles  on  birds,  butterflies,  and 
other  objects  of  nature  study.  He  lectured  on  his  hobbies, 
and  delighted  to  take  companies  of  nature  lovers  on 
tramps  afield.  Born  in  West  Newton  in  1845  he  knew  its 
nature  haunts  and  byways,  and  he  discovered  and  recorded 
rare  species  of  birds  and  plants  in  town  which  others 
passed  by.  At  other  times  he  worked  in  the  laboratory  at 
his  own  home,  where  the  collections  of  the  Natural  His¬ 
tory  Society  found  an  appropriate  home.  He  lived  until 
the  autumn  of  1929. 

The  first  field  day  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  six¬ 
teenth  of  June,  1882,  when  sixty  persons  took  barges  at 
the  railroad  station  in  Newton,  visited  the  city  waterworks 
at  Upper  Falls,  then  drove  to  Echo  Bridge,  where  they 
inspected  the  natural  features,  admired  the  engineering 
achievement,  and  tested  the  echo;  thence  they  proceeded 
to  the  residence  of  William  B.  Fowle  at  Auburndale,  where 
they  were  served  with  refreshments  and  listened  to  a  lec¬ 
ture  out-of-doors.  The  schedule  of  field  days  in  one  sum¬ 
mer  included  Echo  Bridge  and  the  ravine  near  by,  Lincoln 
Pond  in  Lincoln,  Marblehead  Neck,  Walden  Pond  in  Con¬ 
cord,  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  Sandwich,  New  Hampshire, 
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Chocorua,  Ipswich  and  Plum  Island,  and  Stony  Brook, 
Weston.  Some  of  its  leaders  visited  the  White  Mountains, 
and  reported  its  beauties  and  wonders  through  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Newton  press. 

The  Newton  Horticultural  Society  continued  to  pro¬ 
vide  annual  exhibitions  for  public  enjoyment,  arranging 
their  thirtieth  in  September,  1884. 

Among  the  improvements  made  by  the  village  im¬ 
provement  societies  were  the  small  parks  with  flower 
gardens  at  the  intersection  of  certain  streets.  At  small  cost 
these  open  spaces  added  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
tree-shaded  avenues.  These  undertakings  prepared  the 
wa.y  for  a  civic  interest  in  larger  parks.  The  city  had  post¬ 
poned  the  action  desired  by  the  Newton  Horticultural 
Society  looking  towards  a  park  department,  but  it  was 
sympathetic  with  the  idea.  Mayor  Pulsifer  revived  it 
when  he  proposed  that  practical  steps  be  taken  to  secure  a 
public  park  for  Newton.  He  realized  that  as  building 
increased  and  small  house  lots  and  fenced  estates  took  the 
place  of  open  country,  the  city  needed  breathing  spaces 
and  places  in  which  to  play.  As  yet  city  parks  were  few  in 
the  United  States,  but  Boston  had  its  ancient  Common 
and  its  more  modern  Public  Garden,  and  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  had  their  large  reservations  for  public  use  in 
Central  and  Fairmount  parks.  The  Massachusetts  Legis¬ 
lature  in  1882  gave  the  Common  Council  of  Newton  the 
right  to  take  possession  of  land  for  parks  or  city  squares 
and  to  regulate  their  use.  Land  was  taken  for  a  park  in 
Ward  Seven,  and  in  Ward  One  John  S.  Farlow  gave  to  the 
city  in  the  heart  of  its  area  a  swampy  tract,  which  by  his 
generosity,  coupled  with  municipal  appropriations,  was 
converted  into  an  attractive  park  with  shrubs  and  trees 
and  a  small  pond  with  a  rustic  bridge.  Surrounded  by 
churches  and  residences,  Farlow  Park  added  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  village  of  Newton.  The  abutting  property 
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was  thus  enhanced  in  value,  and  the  city  thought  it  proper 
to  increase  the  assessed  valuation,  an  act  which  caused 
severe  criticism  and  which  presently  had  to  be  modified. 

Within  the  next  few  years  Lincoln  Park  in  Ward  Three 
and  Walcott  Park  in  Ward  Four  were  given  to  the  city, 
and  twenty-three  hundred  dollars  were  spent  for  the  care  of 
the  parks  in  the  same  year.  At  Newtonville  Washington 
Park  had  been  laid  out  by  Dustin  Lancey  in  1865.  It  was 
one-sixth  of  a  mile  in  length  and  sixty  feet  in  width,  and  it 
became  an  attractive  residential  section.  People  who  lived 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Linwood  Avenue  and  Crafts  Street 
contributed  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  creation  of  Lin¬ 
wood  Park,  which  was  secured  by  a  special  gift  from  W.  J. 
Towne  and  a  city  appropriation  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

The  Charles  River  lured  many  who  were  in  search  of 
recreation.  It  supplied  a  delightful  arena  for  tests  of 
aquatic  skill  and  the  simpler  pleasures  of  amateur  boating. 
In  1815  fifty  acres  of  meadows  on  the  Auburndale  side  of 
the  river  were  flooded  by  the  raising  of  a  dam  at  Waltham. 
Up  to  that  time  the  river  at  Waltham  was  much  like  the 
present  stream  above  the  Concord  Street  bridge.  Stumps 
of  trees  were  submerged  by  the  flooding  and  had  to  be 
blown  up  because  they  were  dangerous  to  light  craft,  and 
the  owners  of  the  meadows  claimed  and  were  paid  four 
thousand  dollars,  while  the  town  received  one  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars  for  damage  to  the  approaches  to  Weston 
Bridge.  But  the  flooding  was  a  boon  to  pleasure  seekers, 
for  it  broadened  the  water  course.  Lovers  of  the  out-of- 
doors  found  delight  in  rowing  and  canoeing  and  exploring 
islands  and  thickets  along  the  stream.  Flowers  decked  the 
banks  and  the  farther  fields.  Birds  flashed  in  and  out  of 
the  bushes  and  sang  to  their  mates  a-nesting.  Now  and 
then  an  athlete  timed  his  rowing  spurt  for  half  a  mile,  and 
then  thought  better  of  it  to  wind  among  the  shallows. 
Fishermen  trailed  their  lines  astern,  or  stood  knee  deep  in 
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water,  patiently  waiting  for  the  fish  which  might  never 
come. 

The  river  became  attractive  as  a  resort  for  parties  in 
search  of  recreation.  On  the  first  Saturday  of  September 
in  1869  a  fete  champetre  was  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Newton  Post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
Hundreds  thronged  the  grounds  of  the  Fowle  estate,  which 
were  thrown  open  for  the  occasion,  listened  to  the  band 
and  the  glee  club,  danced  in  a  tent  and  enjoyed  refresh¬ 
ments,  and  watched  a  regatta  of  boats.  The  proceeds 
went  to  the  charity  fund  of  the  Post.  Auburndale  people 
fell  into  the  custom  of  celebrating  Fourth  of  July  on  the 
river.  Some  people  preferred  to  enjoy  the  river  as  the 
scene  of  their  summer  vacations  rather  than  to  go  farther 
afield.  Celia  Thaxter  expressed  their  feelings  when  she 
wrote: 

Dropped  the  warm  rain  from  the  brooding  sky 
Softly  all  the  summer  afternoon, 

Up  the  road  I  loitered  carelessly, 

Glad  to  be  alive  in  blissful  June. 

Though  so  grey  the  sky,  and  though  the  mist 
Swept  the  hills  and  half  their  beauty  hid; 

Though  the  scattering  drops  the  broad  leaves  kissed, 

And  no  ray  betwixt  the  vapor  slid, 

Yet  the  daisies  tossed  their  white  and  gold 
In  the  quiet  fields  on  either  side, 

And  the  green  gloom  deepened  in  the  old 
Walnut  trees  that  flung  their  branches  wide; 

And  the  placid  river  wound  away 

Westward  to  the  hills  through  meadows  fair, 

Flower-fringed  and  starred,  while  blithe  and  gay 
Called  the  blackbirds  through  the  balmy  air. 

In  1871  there  were  three  organized  boat  clubs,  the 
Commodore  Taylor,  the  Black  Crook  and  the  Waban.  It 
was  four  years  later  that  the  Newton  Boat  Club  was  formed 
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for  the  double  purpose  of  encouraging  the  use  of  the  river 
and  for  delightful  social  occasions.  The  Club  at  first  used 
the  Robertson  boat  house,  storing  canoes  on  the  lower 
floor,  then  new  quarters  were  secured  and  the  membership 
grew,  but  the  location  was  inconvenient.  In  1886  Royal 
M.  Pulsifer,  who  lived  near  the  river  in  Auburndale, 
bought  the  site  of  the  building  in  Charles  Street,  and  the 
Club  was  incorporated  in  order  to  raise  the  ten  thousand 
dollars  necessary  for  a  boat  house.  After  that  the  Club 
increased  rapidly  in  membership,  and  it  built  its  boat 
house  at  Riverside  near  the  house  of  the  Boston  Canoe 
Club,  with  room  for  numerous  boats  and  canoes,  a  bowling 
alley  and  a  dance  hall.  The  Club  arranged  regattas  in 
which  races  were  held  for  the  single  scull  championships  of 
the  Club.  The  Echo  Bridge  Boat  Club  was  active  during 
the  same  period. 

Throughout  the  seasons  the  river  was  gay  with  pleas¬ 
ure  parties,  band  concerts  enlivened  the  evenings,  and 
races  of  various  kinds  were  held  in  friendly  rivalry  whether 
with  friends  or  foes.  A  favorite  celebration  in  early  autumn 
was  to  have  a  grand  display  and  parade  on  the  river  when 
the  steamer  White  Swan  left  its  moorings  at  Waltham, 
accompanied  by  hundreds  of  small  boats  gaily  decorated 
with  colored  lanterns,  while  residences  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  were  illuminated  and  colored  fire  and  rockets  pro¬ 
duced  their  weird  effects  on  island,  stream  and  shore.  As 
the  procession  reached  certain  points  bands  stationed 
there  awoke  to  music  and  songs  and  cheers  rang  from  boat 
and  bank.  Visitors  from  other  towns  attended  by  scores 
and  hundreds,  and  on  one  occasion  the  governor  and  his 
staff  reviewed  the  procession  of  boats  at  Riverside.  About 
1888  an  Upper  Falls  Racquet  Boat  Club  was  organized. 
The  Club  had  a  boat  house  by  the  bridge  at  Needham 
Street.  From  there  one  could  row  ten  miles  upstream 
without  interruption. 
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Crystal  Lake  at  Newton  Centre  became  a  popular 
place  for  small  boats  in  the  summer  season.  A  few  amateur 
skippers  tacked  in  their  sailboats  across  the  restricted 
course,  searching  for  a  steady  breeze.  It  was  used  by  some 
for  swimming,  and  in  1880  a  few  citizens  built  a  bathhouse, 
but  soon  it  was  adjudged  to  be  a  nuisance  and  was  sold  at 
public  auction.  In  winter  the  lake  was  a  favorite  resort  for 
skating.  In  1871  when  the  lake  was  leased  from  the  state 
by  the  Newton  Black  Bass  Club  it  was  expected  that  no 
fishing  would  be  permitted  for  three  or  four  years,  but  the 
restriction  precipitated  a  lively  discussion  over  the  rights 
of  the  public  in  Crystal  Lake.  The  Club  argued  that  the 
lake  had  been  included  in  the  Haynes  grant  and  in  the 
Wiswall  farm,  and  it  was  willing  to  pay  an  annual  rent  to 
the  town.  In  the  end  it  was  settled  that  the  lake  was  pub¬ 
lic  property,  and  a  few  citizens  could  not  put  restrictions 
upon  its  use.  In  subsequent  years  the  lake  was  the  centre 
for  village  celebrations  of  Independence  Day,  with  boat 
and  tub  races  and  fireworks  in  the  evening.  The  other  vil¬ 
lages  were  less  favored  with  natural  reservoirs,  but  there 
were  ways  to  assist  nature.  Cheesecake  Brook  was  en¬ 
larged  into  a  pond  at  West  Newton,  and  James  F.  Allen 
provided  swimming  baths,  giving  lessons  in  the  art  to 
women  and  children. 

Field  days  and  scientific  lectures,  boating  and  fishing 
enlisted  persons  who  were  interested  in  nature  and  animal 
life  and  in  the  wonders  of  woods  and  stream  and  sky,  but 
other  people  cared  more  for  sport  and  athletics.  Times 
had  changed  since  the  Puritan  colonists  frowned  upon 
most  sports  as  a  waste  of  time  and  unseemly  for  those  who 
should  remind  themselves  of  the  seriousness  of  life.  There 
was  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  play  as  a  means 
of  recreation,  and  the  passing  of  the  hard  conditions  and 
harder  labor  of  the  past  permitted  relaxation. 

Cricket  and  baseball  marked  the  beginning  of  organ- 
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ized  sports.  The  English  game  of  cricket  was  being  natur¬ 
alized  in  the  United  States,  though  it  never  could  compete 
successfully  with  baseball  for  the  favor  of  the  public.  The 
Nonantum  Cricket  Club  was  organized  as  early  as  1865. 
Local  teams  in  the  eastern  United  States  travelled  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  to  play  matched  games,  and  generated  enthusiasm 
among  those  who  followed  their  fortunes.  In  September, 
1866,  the  Nonantum  Club  defeated  the  second  eleven  of 
the  New  York  Cricket  Club  by  a  score  of  109  to  87.  The 
great  American  game  was  still  in  its  infancy,  but  it  was 
winning  favor.  Curiously  enough  it  had  its  beginnings  in 
the  country  towns,  and  Newton  had  its  organization  as 
well  as  other  towns  around  Boston.  Its  Waban  team  made 
a  reputation  for  itself  in  the  season  of  1866  by  winning  six 
out  of  eight  games  played  that  season.  The  score  of  a  game 
in  which  the  Jamaica  Plain  team  was  defeated  indicates 
the  less  scientific  character  of  the  game  than  its  present- 
day  successor,  for  after  eight  innings  the  Waban  Club  had 
seventy-eight  runs  to  its  credit  as  compared  with  its  op¬ 
ponent’s  twenty-eight.  The  two  teams  had  battled  for 
three  hours  and  a  half  at  the  grounds  at  Oak  Hill,  and  it 
was  time  to  adjourn  for  supper. 

The  invention  of  the  bicycle  created  a  furore  over 
cycling.  It  was  the  time  of  the  high  wheel,  and  clubs  were 
formed  and  races  held  with  keenest  relish.  The  rashness 
of  the  rider  who  “scorched”  on  the  uncertain  seat  of  the 
big-wheeled  steed  resembled  that  of  the  aviator  who  dis¬ 
regards  the  danger  of  a  nose  dive,  for  a  small  stone  in  the 
path  might  send  the  rider  headlong,  but  he  did  not  have 
so  far  to  fall.  Newton  men  vied  with  one  another  on  the 
track,  and  as  a  group  with  cyclists  of  other  towns.  They 
joined  in  the  annual  ride  around  the  Hub.  They  ran  out 
of  town  to  dine  in  the  country  with  zeal  equal  to  the  auto¬ 
mobile  tourist  who  frequents  a  roadhouse.  In  1882  the 
Newton  Bicycle  Club  was  organized,  chiefly  through  the 
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efforts  of  Charles  L.  Clark  of  the  Boston  Club,  who  lived 
in  Newton.  He  drove  around  town  with  his  white  horse 
stirring  up  interest.  The  meetings  of  the  Club  could  not 
fail  to  be  enjoyed  as  there  was  always  a  collation,  and  the 
Club  continued  its  existence  long  after  most  of  the  other 
bicycle  clubs  had  collapsed. 

The  Nonantum  Cycling  Club  was  equally  active  in 
the  enjoyment  of  associated  travel.  Riding  tandem  was  as 
much  enjoyed  as  the  side  wheel  car  and  the  motorcycle.  A 
tandem  race  was  held  at  Newtonville  in  1886.  Those  who 
were  less  venturesome  and  were  not  yet  provided  with 
safety  bicycles  made  use  of  the  tricycle.  It  was  a  more 
lumbering  vehicle  and  required  more  foot  power,  but  the 
rider  could  divert  his  gaze  from  the  path  to  enjoy  the 
scenery  as  he  travelled  over  a  country  road.  On  the  mac¬ 
adamized  streets  of  the  city  he  was  as  free  as  a  boy  with  a 
velocipede,  for  neither  automobiles  nor  trolley  cars  were  in 
his  way  and  there  was  no  restriction  to  his  speed.  He 
might  even  race  with  another  tricycle.  Before  the  decade 
was  half  over  annual  tricycle  races  were  being  run  off  in 
the  city. 

If  one’s  inclination  ran  to  sedentary  contests  he  could 
join  the  Newton  Chess  Club  which  was  organized  in  1885, 
and  become  as  skilful  in  checkmating  his  opponent  as  the 
tricyclist  in  outpedalling  his  rival.  Or  he  could  hie  himself 
away  to  the  headquarters  |of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  in  Newton,  where  two  checkerboards  and  tables 
had  been  provided,  and  where  the  mental  activity  could 
be  relieved  with  a  turn  to  dumb-bells  and  Indian  clubs. 

For  those  whose  recklessness  was  not  satisfied  with 
bicycle  races  there  was  the  Newton  Polo  Club.  The  safety 
bicycle  was  to  bring  new  experiences  to  young  women, 
giving  them  greater  freedom  of  dress  and  movement, 
initiating  them  into  out-of-door  recreation,  and  introduc¬ 
ing  them  to  new  friends  and  novel  scenes.  Before  that 
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time  came  calisthenics  enjoyed  a  sudden  vogue,  and  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  skill  and  agility  were  staged  for  the  friends  of 
the  young  people  in  the  new  Eliot  Hall.  A  loud  protest 
arose  when  the  city  authorities  pronounced  the  hall  unsafe 
for  more  than  five  hundred  people  because  good  exits  from 
the  building  did  not  exist.  The  climax  of  public  exhibitions 
was  reached  in  the  gleeful  custom  on  the  Fourth  of  July  of 
holding  in  the  early  morning  a  parade  of  “horribles,” 
dressed  in  the  most  outlandish  garb  obtainable,  their 
masked  faces  grinning  fearsomely  at  the  children  when  the 
sleep  was  hardly  out  of  their  eyes.  More  enjoyable  were 
the  events  later  in  the  day,  especially  the  young  folks’ 
races  on  Crystal  Lake,  single  and  double  sculls,  a  tub  race, 
and  on  land  cycle  races  and  running  races,  with  a  band 
concert  and  fireworks  at  the  end  of  a  perfect  day. 

Tennis  was  becoming  a  national  sport,  with  its  annual 
tournament  for  all  comers  in  Rhode  Island.  It  required  an 
equipment  and  leisure  for  play  that  most  people  could  not 
afford,  but  it  was  gaining  steadily  in  public  favor.  Croquet 
was  a  mild  form  of  pleasurable  titillation,  not  to  say  intoxi¬ 
cation  for  those  who  made  it  their  hobby.  It  provided  a 
mild  degree  of  exercise  for  the  mid-Victorian  who  had  not 
yet  taken  to  golf  sticks.  The  ample  lawns  of  Newton 
estates  provided  convenient  places  to  play,  and  the  click  of 
balls  and  mallets  on  a  summer  afternoon  was  indicative  of 
as  keen  a  zest  on  the  part  of  a  player  as  the  contact  of  bil¬ 
liard  balls  in  a  pool  room.  Croquet  was  an  interim  pastime 
lasting  in  favor  long  enough  to  introduce  the  timid  to  the 
delights  of  outdoor  sports,  and  not  requiring  a  special 
costume  or  long  training. 

Organized  winter  sports  were  as  yet  to  be  devised,  but 
the  boys  and  girls  made  the  most  of  coasting  and  snow¬ 
balling  when  the  winter  gods  were  auspicious,  and  old  and 
young  enjoyed  the  pastime  of  skating,  especially  on  the 
lake  at  Newton  Centre.  The  older  people  took  their  recrea- 
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tion  indoors  or  on  sleigh  rides,  sometimes  in  large  barges 
when  they  drove  in  jingling  state  to  a  convenient  road¬ 
house  for  an  oyster  supper  and  a  dance.  Those  who  owned 
fast  horses  tempted  one  another  to  a  brush  on  the  snow 
path,  sometimes  in  a  duel,  again  in  a  foursome  or  a  free- 
for-all.  The  winners  ventured  over  to  the  Mill  Dam  to 
challenge  the  fastest  steeds  in  the  Boston  district. 

But  the  people  generally  found  entertainment  in  the 
halls  of  the  city,  hailing  with  special  delight  the  Newton 
Boat  Club  minstrels.  People’s  entertainments  and  star 
lecture  courses  were  provided  by  enterprising  promoters 
at  a  low  price  that  no  one  need  be  deprived  of  amusement 
and  profit.  The  Star  Course  at  Auburndale  in  1882  in¬ 
cluded  six  popular  lectures  and  concerts  for  a  dollar  and  a 
half  and  two  dollars  a  course  ticket.  The  People’s  Enter¬ 
tainments  in  the  village  of  Newton  in  1886  were  eight  in 
number  with  course  tickets  at  one  dollar  seventy-five  and 
two  dollars  and  twenty-five.  Another  favorite  event  for 
both  the  entertainers  and  the  audience  was  the  old  folks’ 
concert,  when  the  singers  clothed  themselves  in  colonial 
costume  and  sang  to  their  hearers  the  favorite  melodies  of 
earlier  days.  More  modern  and  pretentious  was  the  first 
drama  staged  by  The  Players,  which  occurred  on  the  four¬ 
teenth  of  May,  1887.  The  Club  had  been  organized  two 
months  before  in  City  Hall  to  study  and  present  plays  of  a 
worthy  character,  which  could  give  pleasure  to  the  ama¬ 
teur  artists  and  to  their  friends.  The  members  took  their 
undertaking  seriously,  and  were  received  with  such  enthu¬ 
siasm  by  their  first  audience  that  their  presentations 
became  a  permanent  event. 

The  year  1888  brought  the  bicentennial  of  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  Newton  from  Cambridge  as  a  separate  town.  It 
seemed  appropriate  to  plan  some  kind  of  a  celebration,  and 
in  December,  as  the  year  was  drawing  to  a  close,  the  people 
gathered  in  City  Hall  to  observe  the  anniversary.  The 
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city  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  Governor  Ames  and 
visiting  mayors  from  other  cities.  The  session  was  opened 
with  prayer  by  Dr.  Furber  of  the  First  Church,  and  then 
Mayor  Kimball  made  introductory  remarks,  in  which  he 
reminded  citizens  of  the  advantages  of  location  enjoyed  by 
the  city  and  its  rapid  growth  in  recent  years,  and  recalled 
how  the  early  settlers  of  the  town  based  their  social  life 
on  the  school  and  the  church,  and  regarded  them  as  essen¬ 
tial  foundations  of  good  citizenship.  Governor  Ames  con¬ 
gratulated  the  city  on  the  occasion  and  on  the  position  of 
eminence  which  Newton  enjoyed  among  the  cities  of  the 
Commonwealth.  James  F.  C.  Hyde,  who  was  the  main 
reliance  of  the  town  as  its  historian  at  all  such  occasions, 
delivered  the  historical  address,  rehearsing  the  salient 
subjects  of  interest  in  the  past  two  hundred  years. 

Less  formal  remarks  followed,  in  which  Leverett 
Saltonstall  recalled  John  Eliot  and  his  mission  to  the  In¬ 
dians,  John  S.  Farlow  spoke  of  his  satisfaction  in  being  a 
resident  of  the  city,  and  William  B.  Fowle  congratulated 
the  city  on  the  public  spirit  of  its  citizens.  Otis  Pettee 
referred  to  past  events  in  the  history  of  the  community, 
and  Julius  L.  Clarke  spoke  on  the  educational  progress  of 
Newton.  These  were  the  men  who  had  had  a  conspicuous 
part  in  making  the  recent  history  of  the  city,  and  who 
helped  to  engineer  the  change  from  town  to  city  govern¬ 
ment.  The  day  was  observed  further  with  a  banquet  for 
one  hundred  guests  at  the  Woodland  Park  Hotel.  The 
day  was  also  the  occasion  of  another  of  the  anniversary 
poems  of  Dr.  S.  F.  Smith,  who  shared  with  J.  F.  C.  Hyde 
the  honor  of  being  considered  indispensable  to  historic 
celebrations.  It  was  in  part  as  follows: 

With  filial  love  and  reverent  thoughts  we  scan 

The  glimmering  dawn  in  which  the  town  began; 

Now  one  by  one,  with  spirits  brave  and  true, 

The  founders  left  the  old  and  sought  the  new; 
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Pitched  their  frail  tents  upon  the  virgin  sod, 

Indians  their  neighbors,  and  their  helper,  God; 

Taught  the  wild  savage  from  rude  strife  to  cease, 

And  learn  the  nobler  arts  of  love  and  peace. 

•  ••••••• 

What  found  they  here,  those  souls  so  brave  and  true, 
Risking  the  well-known  old  for  the  unknown  new? 

A  forest  home,  lands  rough  and  unsubdued, 

Absence  of  early  friends,  a  solitude; 

No  civil  state,  no  patent  of  the  free; 

But  taxed  by  Cambridge  for  the  right  to  be. 

The  savage  warwhoop  struck  their  souls  with  dread, 
The  Indian  arrow  round  their  dwellings  sped, 

And  many  a  timid  heart,  with  bodings  drear, 

Kept  Lent  of  hope  and  carnival  of  fear. 

What  have  they  brought  us?  See!  these  fair  domains, 
The  fruit  of  patient  toil  and  wearying  pains; 

The  fame  of  wise  men,  destined  still  to  grow, 

The  fame  of  progress,  real,  if,  often,  slow, 

The  hum  of  study  in  our  learned  halls, 

The  grace  and  beauty  of  our  pictured  walls, 

Our  noble  churches  of  enduring  stone, 

Our  public  gardens,  with  their  sweet  flowers  strewn; 
The  fame  of  men  who  firing  in  battle  stood, 

And  bought  the  rights  of  freedom  with  their  blood, 
And  in  the  nation’s  struggle  won  the  field, 

Too  wise  to  compromise,  too  brave  to  yield, 

And  walked,  unshrinking,  through  the  deadly  fires, 

The  patriot  sons,  alike,  and  patriot  sires. 

These  are  our  jewels,  these  our  joy  and  boast, 

Worthy  the  toils  they  brought,  the  wealth  they  cost, — 
A  rich  return  for  effort,  zeal  and  fears, 

Blest  harvests  of  those  great  two  hundred  years. 


IX 


A  STRENUOUS  DECADE 

With  the  year  1889  Newton  entered  upon  its  third 
century  as  an  independent  community.  It  had  passed 
from  the  tutelage  of  Cambridge  in  1688.  Slowly  it  had 
reached  maturity,  with  its  own  necessary  provisions  for 
roads,  schools  and  political  government.  Within  recent 
years  it  had  exchanged  its  traditional  government  from 
town  to  city.  The  first  few  years  of  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  had  been  experimental,  and  they  brought  problems 
which  had  not  been  realized  before. 

In  his  inaugural  address  in  1887  Mayor  Kimball  had 
referred  to  certain  improvements  which  seemed  to  him 
desirable.  First  of  all  he  was  in  favor  of  a  revision  of  the 
city  charter.  The  cumbersome  organization  of  a  board  of 
aldermen  and  a  common  council  and  their  methods  of  pro¬ 
cedure  resulted  in  legislative  delay,  and  the  failure  of  the 
first  charter  to  separate  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
branches  caused  disagreements  and  sometimes  confusion. 
It  was  found,  too,  that  the  expense  of  city  government  was 
more  than  had  been  anticipated  by  those  who  had  been 
eager  to  try  the  experiment.  It  would  take  time  to  secure 
a  revised  charter  from  the  Legislature,  but  meantime  it 
was  desirable  to  be  preparing  the  minds  of  the  voters  for 
such  a  change.  A  revision  of  the  voting  precincts  was 
desirable  for  greater  convenience  at  elections.  The  Mayor 
also  recommended  high  water  service  for  the  few  hills 
which  had  not  been  taken  care  of  when  the  water  system 
was  installed,  the  beginnings  of  a  system  of  sewerage,  and 
plans  for  municipal  playgrounds.  The  water  system  had 
been  expensive  and  it  had  been  necessary  to  borrow  a 
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large  sum  of  money,  but  a  sinking  fund  would  take  care  of 
the  bonds  at  their  maturity.  A  system  of  sewerage  would 
be  a  heavy  burden  on  the  city,  but  it  was  plain  that  sani¬ 
tary  conditions  would  require  it  before  many  years.  Play¬ 
grounds  were  not  required  immediately  for  there  were 
numerous  open  lots,  but  it  was  important  to  reserve  cer¬ 
tain  lands  when  building  was  going  on  rapidly. 

Mayor  Kimball’s  term  of  office  came  to  a  close  before 
he  was  able  to  get  far  with  so  ambitious  a  program,  but  its 
beginnings  were  not  far  off.  In  December,  1888,  Heman 
M.  Burr  of  Chestnut  Hill  was  elected  mayor  on  the  Repub¬ 
lican  ticket.  He  was  less  convinced  of  the  need  of  charter 
revision  than  of  the  desirability  of  simplifying  the  rules 
and  ordinances  and  keeping  municipal  expenditures  within 
the  appropriations  made  by  the  city  council.  He  agreed 
with  his  predecessor  that  the  city  should  have  high  water 
service,  sewers  and  playgrounds,  and  he  saw  the  need  of 
more  polling  places.  In  his  inaugural  he  pointed  out  the 
lack  of  adequate  street  lighting  and  the  dangers  incident 
to  unprotected  railroad  crossings.  He  urged  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  liquor  law  in  a  city  which  refused  to  license 
the  sale  of  intoxicants.  With  statesmanlike  wisdom  he 
reminded  those  who  administered  city  affairs  that  their 
concern  should  be  for  the  whole  community,  not  for  a 
particular  ward  or  individual. 

The  next  year  Mayor  Burr  was  able  to  report  that 
high  water  service  had  been  determined  upon,  and  seven 
hundred  acres  of  additional  land  had  been  secured  for  an 
additional  water  supply.  It  was  proposed  to  place  a  stand¬ 
pipe  on  Institution  Hill  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary 
high  pressure,  but  the  Theological  Institution  protested 
against  the  plan,  and  it  was  found  that  land  on  Waban 
Hill  could  be  obtained  on  better  terms.  A  covered  reser¬ 
voir  was  constructed  therefore  on  that  hill. 

A  board  of  public  works  was  proposed,  to  consist  of 
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five  members,  which  should  have  charge  of  streets,  sewers, 
public  buildings,  water  works,  parks,  and  perhaps  health. 
By  such  means  greater  coordination  of  activities  would 
result.  In  1895  a  petition  for  such  a  board  was  presented 
to  the  Legislature  almost  without  opposition  in  the  city. 

Slight  gains  were  occurring  in  other  municipal  depart¬ 
ments.  Police  stations  had  been  placed  at  Newton,  Nonan- 
tum  and  Newton  Centre.  Three  officers  and  twenty 
patrolmen  served  as  a  means  of  protection,  distributed 
among  the  villages.  New  voting  precincts  had  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  convenience  of  people  in  Newtonville  and 
Newton  Highlands,  a  Gamewell  police  signal  system  with 
twenty  street  boxes  had  been  adopted,  and  better  street 
lighting  had  been  secured.  Those  persons  who  had  the 
Newton  Centre  playground  on  their  hearts  were  pleased 
with  an  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  from  the 
city  treasury  for  that  purpose.  This  action  encouraged  the 
hope  that  other  playgrounds  would  be  acquired  in  the 
future.  Provision  was  made  for  a  soldier’s  lot  in  the  New¬ 
ton  Cemetery.  Meantime  the  Legislature  was  passing  the 
Metropolitan  Sewage  Bill,  which  marked  the  first  step 
towards  securing  a  satisfactory  system  for  Newton  and 
other  towns  in  the  metropolitan  district. 

Mayor  Burr  was  opposed  for  reelection  by  a  Citizens 
party,  but  he  won  the  election  to  a  second  term.  His 
opponent,  Hermon  E.  Hibbard,  though  defeated  in  the 
first  contest,  was  nominated  again  the  next  year,  and  the 
Citizens  party  won  by  a  narrow  majority  of  forty-nine 
votes  over  Alderman  George  Pettee,  who  was  the  Repub¬ 
lican  candidate.  The  issue  was  primarily  a  personal  one 
between  the  two  candidates,  partly  between  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  city.  Hibbard,  the  successful  candidate, 
had  been  a  resident  of  Newton  for  seventeen  years,  and 
was  the  principal  of  the  Bryant  and  Stratton  Commercial 
School  in  Boston.  The  decision  of  the  election  was  accepted 
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good-naturedly,  and  the  next  year  the  Mayor  was  not 
opposed  for  a  second  term,  but  having  accomplished  its 
main  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  Republican  machine,  the 
Citizens  party  was  dissolved.  John  A.  Fenno  was  chosen 
mayor  in  1892,  and  was  reelected  without  opposition  the 
following  year. 

During  these  years  the  city  was  feeling  the  stimulus 
of  national  prosperity,  which  had  revived  after  the  long 
period  of  depression  of  business  and  finance  following  187 3- 
The  city  was  not  affected  seriously  by  a  similar  depression 
about  1893.  Evidences  of  local  prosperity  were  visible  on 
every  hand.  Nearly  twenty  thousand  people  lived  in  New¬ 
ton  in  1890.  The  city  ranked  eighteenth  in  population 
among  the  cities  of  Massachusetts.  Its  property  valuation 
was  nearly  thirty-five  million  dollars.  More  than  four 
thousand  dwelling  houses  were  standing,  all  but  a  few  built 
of  wood.  In  those  houses  lived  a  far  less  homogeneous 
people  than  in  colonial  days.  Newton  had  felt  the  effects 
of  immigration,  some  of  it  from  Europe  and  some  of  it 
from  Boston  and  surrounding  towns.  Racial  classification 
as  shown  fyy  the  Newton  Directory  of  1889  accounted  for 
twenty-nine  hundred  persons  of  Irish  extraction,  many  of 
whom  were  working  in  the  mill  villages,  twelve  hundred 
and  seventy-five  who  had  come  from  the  Maritime  Prov¬ 
inces  of  Canada,  and  six  hundred  who  were  of  English 
origin.  They  too  for  the  most  part  found  employment  in 
the  industries  of  the  city.  It  was  not  until  the  last  decade 
of  the  century  that  immigration  from  southern  and  eastern 
Europe  increased  so  rapidly.  It  is  therefore  significant 
that  while  ninety-nine  Germans  and  fifty-one  Swedes 
were  among  the  city’s  residents,  only  five  Italians  were 
recorded.  Two  Chinese  and  a  single  Turk  were  among  six 
hundred  and  seventeen  of  various  origins. 

Although  Newton  had  become  a  satellite  city  of  Bos¬ 
ton  where  men  slept  at  night,  there  were  still  ninety-five 
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farms  within  city  limits,  mainly  on  the  outskirts,  as  at 
Oak  Hill.  These  farms  were  valued  at  one  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  dollars.  They  sent  their  products  to  the 
neighboring  metropolis  for  sale.  The  Massachusetts  census 
of  1895  enumerated  apples,  pears  and  grapes  in  abund¬ 
ance,  and  large  quantities  of  strawberries.  Vegetables 
were  produced  in  variety.  The  lettuce  crop  was  valued 
at  nearly  seventy-five  hundred  dollars  while  pumpkins 
weighed  17,390  pounds,  and  there  were  enough  cabbages 
to  supply  one  to  every  inhabitant  of  a  city  of  3 5,000  people. 

The  manufacturing  industry  had  not  kept  pace  with 
the  growth  of  population,  but  the  aggregate  value  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  annually  amounted  to  $2,389,018.  About 
one-fourth  of  this  amount  was  accounted  for  by  the  woolen 
mills  which  employed  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  per¬ 
sons.  Thirty-five  buildings  were  in  use  for  the  manufacture 
of  clothing,  paper,  and  such  other  products  as  furniture. 
Nearly  two  hundred  men  were  machinists,  iron  workers  or 
blacksmiths.  The  manufacture  of  cordage,  hosiery,  and 
watches  took  care  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  employees. 

New  buildings  were  springing  up,  especially  on  the 
south  side  of  the  city,  which  profited  from  the  construction 
of  the  Circuit  Railroad,  which  connected  Newton  High¬ 
lands  with  the  main  line  of  the  Boston  and  Albany.  This 
was  no  mushroom  growth,  for  most  of  the  people  came  to 
stay  and  built  substantial  homes.  The  advancing  price  of 
land  was  an  index  to  the  demand.  The  city  was  still  a  col¬ 
lection  of  separate  villages  each  requiring  its  own  public 
buildings.  Thirty-two  churches  provided  for  the  religious 
interests  of  the  people,  and  twenty  school  buildings  housed 
their  children  five  days  in  the  week.  Kindergarten  instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  small  children  was  introduced  in  1893,  manual 
training  in  the  grades  three  years  later.  New  school  build¬ 
ings  were  provided  for  Waban  and  Newton  Highlands  and 
another  was  in  sight  for  Newtonville. 
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The  south  side  of  the  city  was  booming.  Newton 
Highlands  had  the  new  Stevens  Block  as  evidence  of  its 
prosperity,  but  the  block  was  burned  soon  afterward  with 
a  loss  of  forty-five  thousand  dollars  to  the  building,  besides 
the  gutting  of  several  stores  and  the  rooms  of  the  Odd 
Fellows  and  Rebekahs.  A  community  club  was  formed  at 
the  Highlands,  and  the  Highland  Club  house  was  erected 
on  Walnut  Street  near  the  railroad  station.  It  was  opened 
in  the  winter  of  1893  with  a  brilliant  reception  to  which 
six  hundred  guests  were  invited.  The  building  was  in  the 
colonial  style,  and  contained  an  assembly  hall,  parlor, 
reading  and  billiard  rooms,  card  room  and  kitchen.  Land 
sales  were  being  made  at  Eliot  near  the  railroad.  Two 
large  tracts  in  Waban  were  put  on  the  market.  Now  that 
the  Circuit  Railroad  gave  ready  access  to  Boston  Waban 
land  was  in  demand  for  something  besides  farming.  James 
F.  C.  Hyde  contracted  for  half  the  front  page  of  a  single 
issue  of  the  Newton  Graphic  for  an  advertisement  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  house  lots  in  Waban,  and  fifty-three  of 
them  were  sold.  In  Newton  Centre  Mellen  Bray  built  a 
large  brick  block  near  the  railroad  station  in  1893,  which 
set  a  high  standard  for  public  buildings,  and  with  the  new 
Baptist  church  in  the  Square  vastly  improved  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  village  centre.  Bray  Block  provided  assembly 
halls  for  the  village,  and  the  large  hall  became  the  favorite 
place  for  concerts,  dances,  and  other  entertainments.  It 
was  in  Bray  Hall  that  a  four  days’  fair  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Newton  Athletic  Association  of  eighty 
members,  which  had  been  organized  recently.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  had  ambitious  plans  for  a  club  house  near  the  play¬ 
ground  in  Newton  Centre,  and  two  thousand  was  realized 
from  the  fair  for  that  purpose.  It  was  in  the  same  hall  that 
indoor  tennis  matches  were  arranged,  inaugurated  in  1895 
by  singles  and  doubles  matches  in  which  Hovey  and  Wrenn 
were  the  stars.  There,  too,  was  an  old-fashioned  husking 
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bee  a  few  weeks  later,  the  last  entertainment  of  the  season 
by  the  Newton  Centre  Improvement  Association. 

On  the  north  side  of  town  there  was  a  land  boom  at 
Hunnewell  Hill,  which  resulted  in  new  streets  and  build¬ 
ings.  Estates  were  being  broken  up  at  Newtonville  and 
West  Newton.  One  of  the  first  indications  of  future  tend¬ 
encies  to  apartments  was  the  erection  of  the  “Caroline,” 
an  apartment  block  in  West  Newton,  which  was  designed 
for'  seven  stores  and  fourteen  family  apartments.  The 
building  stood  on  the  old  Barker  estate.  The  estimated 
cost  of  construction  was  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  A 
large  memorial  was  proposed  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  a  memorial  association  was  formed  to  finance 
and  sustain  it,  but  the  building  never  materialized.  At 
Nonantum  a  new  hose  house  and  a  police  station  were 
built  to  provide  more  protection  and  oversight  there.  An 
addition  was  made  to  the  engine  house  at  West  Newton  so 
that  Number  Two  Steamer  could  be  accommodated.  It 
was  in  these  ways  that  the  city  was  trying  to  make  up  for 
past  deficiencies.  The  best  evidence  of  municipal  growth 
was  that  the  city  added  more  than  two  million  to  its  valu¬ 
ation  in  a  single  year.  All  this  building  activity  made  it 
seem  desirable  to  regulate  such  construction,  and  a  new 
building  ordinance  in  1893  provided  for  an  inspector  of 
buildings,  who  should  issue  a  permit  to  build  or  alter  a 
building  before  the  work  of  construction  began. 

The  convergence  of  three  lines  of  railway  at  Nonan¬ 
tum  Square  stimulated  trade  at  that  point.  A  new  build¬ 
ing  was  planned  next  to  the  Nonantum  House  to  provide 
seven  stores  on  the  ground  floor  and  bowling  alleys  in  the 
basement.  The  second  story  was  to  supply  thirty  or  forty 
hotel  rooms,  with  the  expectation  that  the  old  Nonantum 
House  would  be  used  as  an  annex.  Other  buildings  were 
on  the  way,  a  block  for  seven  or  eight  stores  on  the  Hyde 
estate,  and  a  smaller  building  for  stores  on  the  site  of  the 
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Graphic  s  former  office.  In  the  Waverley  Avenue  section 
the  estate  of  Mrs.  Marion  Lord  was  being  developed  early 
in  1896.  Ward  Seven  was  a  section  of  large  estates,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Farlow,  Ward,  Kenrick,  Sargent,  Brackett,  and 
Lancaster  estates,  contented  thus  far  to  remain  as  they 
were,  but  after  the  Lord  development  had  started  des¬ 
tined  to  break  up.  There  was  a  disposition  to  favor  a  car 
line  through  the  section  as  an  aid  to  development.  Con¬ 
siderable  vacant  land  was  put  on  the  market  in  1897,  in¬ 
cluding  the  transfer  of  a  large  tract  to  a  real  estate  operator 
to  be  cut  up  and  sold.  The  development  of  Newton  was 
indicated  by  another  gain  in  valuation  that  year  of  about 
five  and  a  half  per  cent,  amounting  to  $2,323,650,  and  by 
nearly  a  ten  per  cent  gain  in  the  number  of  polls,  the  larg¬ 
est  increase  in  the  history  of  the  city. 

Simultaneously  with  the  building  boom  occurred  cer¬ 
tain  city  improvements.  New  attention  was  given  to  the 
appearance  of  the  streets,  and  waste  barrels  were  provided 
at  various  points.  Telephone  lines  were  laid  in  under¬ 
ground  conduits  along  Centre  Street,  Newton,  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  Church  Streets,  and  later  similar  burying  of 
wires  was  carried  out  in  business  sections.  The  street 
lighting  controversy  of  several  years  standing  was  settled 
by  a  three-year  contract  with  the  Newton  and  Watertown 
Gas  Light  Company.  Improvements  were  being  made  in 
the  water  system.  Meantime  sewer  construction  was 
being  extended.  The  Metropolitan  Sewerage  System  had 
advanced  far  enough  so  that  Newton  began  to  make  pipe 
connections  in  1891,  and  gradually  the  sewer  mains  were 
extended  to  the  different  parts  of  the  city  with  house  con¬ 
nections.  Ninety-one  miles  of  small  sewer  pipes  cost  one 
and  a  half  million  dollars.  An  appropriation  was  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  that  the  city  might  bring  Cheesecake  Brook 
under  control,  because  increasing  drainage  from  city  drains 
was  causing  the  brook  to  overflow  into  cellars,  flood  lawns 
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with  impure  water,  and  kill  the  grass.  After  the  break  had 
been  confined  properly,  Cheesecake  Boulevard  was  laid 
out  to  beautify  the  district  through  which  it  flowed. 

Playgrounds  and  parks  were  added  in  different  parts 
of  the  city.  The  playground  at  Newton  Centre  had  stimu¬ 
lated  other  developments  elsewhere.  It  seemed  desirable 
to  drain  Boyd  Pond  at  Nonantum  and  turn  it  into  a  play¬ 
ground  for  the  children  of  that  vicinity.  Several  public- 
spirited  men  on  the  north  side  of  the  city  made  a  present 
of  fourteen  acres  of  land  off  Cabot  Street  for  a  Newtonville 
park  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida  on  the  west  side.  It  was 
intended  to  furnish  special  opportunities  for  boys’  sports 
and  a  picnic  grove.  It  was  promptly  named  Cabot  Park. 
Linwood  Park  at  Newtonville  was  incorporated  into  the 
park  system  of  the  city,  and  improvements  were  made  on 
the  streets  and  sidewalks  of  that  village.  At  Auburndale 
the  city  bought  twenty-two  acres  along  the  river  with  the 
assistance  of  private  contributions,  and  planned  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  tract  for  pleasure  purposes.  It  also  pur¬ 
chased  twenty-two  acres  for  a  park  on  the  river  at  Lower 
Falls. 

The  city  benefited  from  improvements  made  along  the 
river  by  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission.  The  Com¬ 
mission  protected  the  banks  from  defacement,  and  pre¬ 
served  their  natural  beauty  without  attempting  to  do 
much  in  the  way  of  boulevards.  At  Hemlock  Gorge,  Upper 
Falls,  a  small  but  beautiful  reservation  was  set  apart  for 
the  public,  where  a  hemlock  grove  and  rugged  rock  forma¬ 
tions  jutted  upon  the  river.  A  steep  climb  carried  the 
stroller  from  the  water  level  to  the  west  end  of  Echo 
Bridge,  or  by  a  diverging  pathway  he  could  wander  among 
the  birches  and  listen  to  the  rush  of  the  waters  over  the 
dam  or  to  the  notes  of  thrushes  and  warblers  dropping 
from  the  trees.  Muskrats  swam  in  the  shallows  of  the 
stream  and  squirrels  chattered  on  the  branches.  In  winter 
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an  enlargement  of  a  small  stream  attracted  skaters.  Echo 
Bridge  Park  was  equipped  by  a  public-spirited  citizen,  who 
leased  the  grove  that  the  people  of  Upper  Falls  might  have 
a  place  to  play.  The  grove  near  the  river  was  supplied 
with  a  dancing  pavilion  forty  by  a  hundred  feet  in  size 
and  open  on  all  four  sides.  Seats  were  placed  in  the  grove 
as  well  as  along  the  sides  of  the  pavilion,  and  a  stand  was 
provided  for  a  band.  Swings  and  a  merry-go-round  pleased 
the  children.  The  park  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the 
seventeenth  of  June,  1893. 

Downstream  the  river  raced  under  a  new  arched 
bridge  which  carried  Boylston  Street  over  the  current,  and 
for  two  miles  farther  down  Quinobequin  Road  was  con¬ 
structed  through  to  Washington  Street  with  reserved  land 
between  the  road  and  the  river.  Below  Lower  Falls  the 
reservation  followed  the  course  of  the  stream  to  Riverside 
and  Norumbega.  Altogether  the  Commission  held  one 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  in  Newton. 

The  street  system  needed  overhauling.  To  provide 
better  superintendence  the  experiment  was  tried  of  divid¬ 
ing  the  city  into  five  sections  and  placing  each  section  in 
charge  of  a  foreman.  This  was  a  plan  which  had  been 
tried  in  England  with  good  results  and  it  was  thought  worth 
experimenting  with  here.  It  was  planned  to  offer  prizes 
for  the  section  which  was  kept  in  the  best  condition,  and 
abuttors  were  urged  to  cooperate  with  the  men  in  charge. 
It  was  imperative  that  certain  streets  like  Washington, 
Walnut,  Chestnut,  and  Centre  Streets  should  be  widened 
before  long. 

The  most  ambitious  project  was  to  build  an  east  and 
west  boulevard  through  the  centre  of  the  city  where  the 
distance  from  the  villages  on  the  periphery  of  the  city  was 
so  great  and  accessibility  to  the  west  side  of  Boston  was  so 
lacking  that  there  was  small  prospect  of  that  large  area 
being  opened  up  for  residences.  Yet  the  future  centre  of 
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the  city  as  a  single  whole  must  be  there.  Various  sugges¬ 
tions  were  made  and  discussed  in  private  conversation  and 
wherever  groups  met  together.  One  suggestion  was  for  a 
highway  to  start  at  the  Boston  line  near  Chestnut  Hill, 
circle  northward  around  Waban  Hill,  crossing  Waverley 
Avenue  and  passing  through  a  widened  Cotton  Street 
along  the  south  side  of  the  old  cemetery.  Thence  after 
crossing  Centre  Street,  the  line  would  cut  athwart  the 
Colby  estate  and  continue  along  a  part  of  Mill  Street  to 
Bullough’s  Pond  and  beyond.  This  would  open  up  the 
Waverley  Avenue  section  on  the  east  side  and  the  Cabot 
woods  section  west  of  Centre  Street. 

The  most  ambitious  proposal  was  to  construct  a 
boulevard  which  would  start  at  the  Boston  line  but  run 
farther  south  near  Newton  Centre  and  westward  as  far 
as  seemed  practicable.  The  plan  was  to  make  a  road  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide  where  it  was  feasible,  with 
two  macadamized  roadways  each  twenty-four  feet  wide. 
Between  them  a  thirty-foot  space  should  be  set  aside  for  a 
double  street  car  track  in  the  middle  laid  on  a  grassy  sur¬ 
face.  The  enthusiasm  over  the  possibilities  of  the  electric 
car  was  being  felt,  and  it  seemed  certain  that  a  street  rail¬ 
way  over  the  new  boulevard  would  become  popular  and 
profitable. 

The  proposition  reached  the  stage  where  Mayor  Hib¬ 
bard  judged  it  best  to  appoint  a  commission  to  investigate 
and  report  plans.  He  appointed  E.  B.  Haskell,  G.  W. 
Converse,  and  J.  R.  Leeson  as  such  a  committee  in  1892. 
At  first  it  was  expected  that  the  building  would  be  done 
roughly  at  private  expense  under  the  direction  of  the  city 
engineer,  and  then  that  the  city  would  complete  the  work 
and  pay  necessary  damages  for  the  land.  Several  persons 
who  owned  estates  in  the  path  of  the  proposed  boulevard 
were  eager  for  the  improvements  with  the  promise  of 
enhanced  land  values,  and  they  were  willing  to  donate  the 
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right  of  way  and  help  pay  for  the  initial  construction.  The 
attitude  of  men  like  Judge  R.  R.  Bishop,  Dana  Estes,  and 
A.  D.  S.  Bell  went  far  to  encourage  the  construction.  Estes 
owned  a  large  farm  and  the  estates  of  the  others  would 
be  affected  favorably.  Naturally  they  wanted  the  matter 
pushed  forward.  Farther  west  the  heirs  of  Marshall  Rice, 
the  Wards  and  others  were  involved,  if  the  boulevard  went 
in  the  direction  which  they  hoped  for.  Those  persons  who 
were  most  interested  formed  a  syndicate  with  certain  Bos¬ 
ton  lawyers,  bought  Ward  and  Johnson  land,  and  nego¬ 
tiated  for  more.  It  was  understood  that  those  who  donated 
land  would  not  be  charged  for  betterments,  and  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  property  owners  was  generous  if  the  city 
would  proceed  at  once. 

The  boulevard  commission  reported  favorably,  but 
there  were  criticisms  of  the  plan.  It  was  protested  in  1893 
that  times  were  too  dull  to  raise  as  much  money  as  the 
plan  would  cost,  that  in  addition  the  city  would  require  a 
large  outlay  for  sewer  construction  and  water  supply  along 
the  avenue,  that  the  proposed  route  was  designed  to  bene¬ 
fit  private  interests  rather  than  follow  topographical  con¬ 
tours,  and  that  taxes  would  be  increased.  The  uncertainty 
of  good  connections  at  the  Boston  end  of  the  proposed 
highway  made  many  citizens  critical  of  the  wisdom  of  con¬ 
struction.  Boston’s  construction  of  Beacon  Street  to 
Reservoir  as  a  boulevard  proved  a  stimulus  to  land  values, 
and  the  decision  to  widen  Chestnut  Hill  Avenue  to  the 
Newton  line  so  as  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the  Newton 
boulevard  removed  the  objections.  As  the  plan  developed 
it  seemed  most  feasible  to  run  the  boulevard  from  the  Bos¬ 
ton  line  through  South  Street  to  Ward,  then  cross  the  Bell 
and  Ward  lands  and  Hammond  Street  near  Montvale 
Road,  and  continue  over  Ward  property  on  Grant  Avenue 
across  Sumner  Street  about  six  hundred  feet  south  of 
Ward  Street,  to  Centre  Street.  The  original  plan  was  to 
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stop  at  Centre  Street,  but  Alden  Speare,  W.  B.  Young, 
and  others  who  owned  property  farther  west  greatly  desired 
an  extension.  The  result  was  that  the  highway  was  con¬ 
tinued  across  Grafton  Street,  and  then  swinging  to  the 
north  it  crossed  Cedar  and  Morton  Streets,  and  descended 
the  hill  to  Walnut  Street  at  the  southern  end  of  Bullough’s 
Pond.  From  that  point  it  was  proposed  to  continue 
through  Fuller  and  Homer  Streets  to  Washington  Street, 
and  then  through  private  land  to  Auburn  Street,  by  which 
connection  could  be  made  with  Weston  Bridge  through 
Auburndale.  Visions  of  the  future  included  an  extension 
to  Charles  River  over  a  new  right  of  way,  and  connection 
with  a  proposed  park  in  Auburndale  and  with  the  Boston 
Athletic  Association  grounds  at  Riverside. 

Commonwealth  Avenue,  as  the  new  boulevard  was 
named,  was  an  expensive  undertaking  for  the  city,  but  the 
development  of  land  values,  the  increase  of  a  desirable 
class  of  wealthy  persons  who  built  residences  along  the 
avenue  and  on  connecting  streets,  and  the  improved  trans¬ 
portation  were  worth  all  the  cost,  and  eventually  the 
boulevard  paid  for  itself.  The  strongest  argument  for  con¬ 
struction,  as  one  looks  back  upon  the  plan,  was  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  an  outlet  from  the  inaccessible  central  area  of  the 
city,  without  which  future  growth  would  have  been  prob¬ 
lematical.  The  owners  of  landed  estates  in  the  section 
traversed  were  the  immediate  beneficiaries,  but  as  one 
stands  today  at  any  point  on  the  avenue  and  watches  the 
stream  of  traffic  in  both  directions,  the  query  naturally 
arises  as  to  how  the  wider  public  as  well  as  the  citizens 
of  Newton  could  have  managed  without  this  central  ar¬ 
tery. 

The  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  era 
of  rapid  development  of  street  railways  operated  by  elec¬ 
tric  power.  The  overhead  trolley  seemed  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  rapid  transit.  The  horse  car  seemed  as  antique  in 
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comparison  as  did  the  stagecoach  when  confronted  by  the 
locomotive.  Small  as  well  as  large  cities  planned  their  car 
lines  and  interurban  companies  linked  towns  together  until 
it  was  possible  to  travel  long  distances.  Taking  long  trips 
on  the  electric  cars  was  a  new  form  of  recreation,  and 
everybody  enjoyed  it.  Investors  eagerly  purchased  street 
railway  securities  without  much  regard  for  their  actual 
value.  A  few  realized  profits  on  their  investments;  more  of 
them  never  received  any  dividends.  The  railway  com¬ 
panies  did  not  shrink  from  novel  methods  of  recruiting 
patrons.  They  purchased  lands  within  easy  running  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  city  or  large  town,  and  made  improvements 
calculated  to  attract  those  who  were  looking  for  recreation, 
equipped  them  with  zoological  gardens,  boats,  dancing 
pavilions,  band  stands,  merry-go-rounds  and  other  forms 
of  popular  entertainments,  and  sold  round-trip  tickets  on 
the  cars  with  admission  to  the  park.  The  bait  took,  and  it 
became  the  fad  to  go  frequently  to  the  park,  wander  about, 
feed  the  animals,  dance  or  listen  to  the  music,  and  go  home 
after  an  evening’s  zestful  entertainment  at  an  expense  of  a 
fraction  of  a  dollar. 

The  first  street  railway  in  Newton  dated  from  horse 
car  days  when  the  Waltham  and  Newton  Street  Railway 
Company  was  incorporated  in  1866.  Fourteen  years  later 
the  second  line  was  extended  from  Cambridge  and  Water- 
town  to  Nonantum  Square.  The  Waltham  and  Newton 
Street  Railway  Company  was  replaced  by  the  Newton 
Street  Railway  Company,  which  in  1887  obtained  from 
the  city  a  franchise  to  run  cars  between  Newton  Lower 
Falls  over  Washington  Street  and  from  Newtonville  to 
Newton  Centre  over  Walnut  and  Beacon  Streets,  but  the 
latter  plan  did  not  eventuate.  Two  years  later  the  Com¬ 
pany  was  authorized  to  use  the  trolley  system.  People 
were  eager  to  experience  the  novelty  of  riding  on  an  elec¬ 
tric  car,  and  the  month  of  July  made  the  ride  more  agree- 
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able,  so  that  on  the  first  Sunday  the  road  carried  3,353 
passengers,  on  Monday  2,293,  and  on  Tuesday  2,650. 

Meanwhile  H.  B.  Parker  and  G.  W.  Morse  organized 
the  Newton  and  Boston  Street  Railway  Company,  hoping 
to  construct  a  line  over  the  new  boulevard  to  connect  with 
Boston,  and  in  spite  of  opposition  they  pushed  their  plans 
forward.  In  1891  this  Company  was  given  permission  to 
construct  a  line  from  Newtonville  to  Newton  Centre  so 
that  the  cars  should  enter  the  village  by  a  more  circuitous 
route  than  Beacon  Street,  leavingWalnut  Street  on  Homer, 
and  reaching  the  Square  by  way  of  Centre,  Willow,  Sum¬ 
ner  and  Beacon  Streets,  terminating  near  the  Mason 
School.  In  this  way  the  beauty  of  Centre  and  Beacon 
Streets  would  be  preserved  unimpaired,  and  skittish 
horses  were  less  likely  to  be  annoyed.  A  year  after  an 
extension  was  granted  on  Walnut  Street  through  “Cary 
Cross”  at  the  junction  of  Walnut  and  Beacon,  and  although 
delayed  by  sewer  construction  it  was  carried  to  Newton 
Highlands.  Later  the  line  was  constructed  through  Upper 
Falls  to  the  Needham  line. 

The  promotion  of  street  railway  companies  in  Newton 
was  profitable  enough  to  interest  more  than  one  group  of 
men.  Nearly  every  year  brought  a  request  to  the  city 
authorities  for  a  franchise.  In  1893  it  was  the  Wellesley 
and  Boston  Street  Railway  Company  asking  for  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  maintaining  a  line  to  connect  West  Newton  and 
Lower  Falls.  During  the  same  year  the  Newton  and  Water- 
town  Street  Railway  Company  requested  permission  to 
run  between  those  two  villages.  Both  requests  were 
granted.  Within  eight  months  the  Watertown  cars  were 
in  operation.  Within  three  years  the  Wellesley  and  Bos¬ 
ton  and  the  Newton  Street  Railway  companies  had  re¬ 
ceived  permission  to  use  a  double  track  line  through 
Washington  Street.  A  Newton  and  Brighton  Street  Rail¬ 
way  Company  planned  to  connect  Newton  Centre  with 
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Brighton  through  Newton,  but  the  connection  failed  of 
accomplishment.  In  1885  it  was  the  Commonwealth 
Avenue  Street  Railway  Company  that  was  knocking  at 
the  door  of  City  Hall,  and  explaining  its  purpose  to  utilize 
the  Commonwealth  Avenue  boulevard  for  a  connection 
with  the  West  End  Railway  of  Boston  at  Chestnut  Hill, 
with  the  Newton  and  Boston  at  Walnut  Street,  and  with 
the  Wellesley  and  Boston  at  Washington  Street.  The 
boulevard  had  been  planned  so  as  to  permit  double  tracks 
in  the  centre  and  as  the  proposition  of  the  new  Company 
seemed  satisfactory  the  franchise  was  granted.  Common¬ 
wealth  Avenue  electric  cars  in  May,  1896,  began  running 
on  a  half-hour  schedule  from  Auburn  Street  to  Lake  Street, 
where  temporarily  they  connected  with  Reservoir  by  bus. 
The  road  was  equipped  with  five  box  cars  and  seven  open 
cars  for  summer  traffic.  A  year  later  permission  was  given 
to  carry  a  line  from  Commonwealth  Avenue  on  Centre 
Street  to  Newton  Centre,  and  two  years  afterward  to 
Newton  Highlands.  The  Newton  Street  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  was  still  operating  cars  on  Washington  Street.  In 
1898  it  was  permitted  to  construct  a  line  on  Lexington 
Street,  and  two  years  later  to  extend  to  the  city  boundary 
of  Waltham. 

After  1898  the  city  required  payment  for  franchises 
and  for  property  damage.  When  the  Boston  and  Worces¬ 
ter  Company  asked  permission  to  pass  through  Boylston 
Street,  the  request  was  granted  only  on  condition  that  the 
Company  construct  a  boulevard  ninety  feet  wide,  pay 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  damages,  and  provide  and  main¬ 
tain  street  lights. 

Two  matters  of  general  interest  agitated  the  residents 
of  the  north  side  of  the  city  for  several  years.  One  was  the 
widening  of  certain  streets,  especially  Washington  Street. 
The  other  was  the  abolition  of  grade  crossings  at  the  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Albany  Railroad.  The  expense  of  widening  Wash- 
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ington  Street,  both  for  construction  and  for  damages, 
delayed  the  enterprise  until  the  tragic  death  of  Fire  Chief 
Henry  L.  Bixby  shocked  the  city.  He  was  caught  in  a 
traffic  jam  on  the  street  when  answering  a  fire  alarm,  and 
was  thrown  from  his  carriage  and  killed.  Accidents  oc¬ 
curred  often  enough  at  the  railroad  crossings  to  keep  that 
subject  in  agitation.  Plans  for  both  improvements  were 
made  during  the  same  period  of  time,  because  the  two 
reforms  could  be  carried  out  most  easily  by  working  them 
out  together.  Opinions  differed  as  to  the  best  plan  for 
abolishing  the  crossings,  and  through  the  years  1893-94 
discussion  was  animated.  In  the  homes,  on  the  streets,  on 
the  trains  and  in  the  newspapers,  the  advantages  of  ele¬ 
vated  tracks,  of  depressed  tracks,  and  of  relocated  tracks, 
was  a  never-failing  subject  of  interest. 

Henry  E.  Bothfeld  was  deeply  interested  in  both  the 
street  and  railroad  issues,  and  his  constructive  proposals 
won  him  the  nomination  for  the  mayoralty  in  the  fall  of 
1894.  He  urged  a  partial  elevation  of  the  streets  and  a  cor¬ 
responding  depression  of  the  railroad  tracks  as  a  much 
better  plan  than  that  of  removing  the  tracks  farther  north 
or  constructing  an  elevated  structure,  though  the  last  plan 
for  a  time  seemed  most  likely  to  succeed.  He  was  also  in 
favor  of  taking  for  the  city  the  strip  of  land  between  Wash¬ 
ington  Street  and  the  railroad  for  the  length  of  two  miles 
and  using  the  opportunity  to  widen  the  highway.  A 
special  commission  had  advised  depressing  the  tracks  early 
in  the  year  1889.  In  1891  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad 
proposed  to  elevate  its  tracks  from  Newton  to  Auburndale 
eleven  feet  above  the  existing  roadbed  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  five  million  dollars,  and  a  commission  of  civil  engineers 
recommended  it.  An  editorial  in  the  Graphic  urged  the 
same  plan,  but  decided  differences  of  opinion  prevented 
prompt  action.  A  new  stone  railroad  station  at  Newton 
was  part  of  the  plan.  Then  in  1893  the  Langford  plan  to 
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move  the  tracks  farther  north  and  lower  them,  and  to  use 
the  existing  tracks  for  a  boulevard  and  park  system,  was 
aired  in  the  press. 

Mayor  Bothfeld’s  health  did  not  permit  his  continu¬ 
ance  in  office  beyond  the  single  year  of  1895,  but  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  his  plan  for  track  depression  became  recognized  by 
agreement  of  the  railroad,  the  city  and  the  state.  The  rail¬ 
road  planned  to  abandon  its  freight  yards  at  Newton  and 
Newtonville,  and  provide  a  new  one  at  Newtonville,  where 
the  Company  had  bought  twenty  acres  from  the  Claflin 
estate.  Newton  was  to  have  a  new  station.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  railroad  would  pay  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  reconstruction,  the  state  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  the 
city  ten  per  cent.  The  total  cost  was  approximately  two 
and  a  quarter  million  dollars.  The  work  of  reconstruction 
was  costly  and  laborious.  The  running  of  trains  must  not 
be  interfered  with  seriously,  so  that  all  the  tracks  could 
not  be  depressed  at  once.  Seventy-one  houses  and  twenty- 
five  blocks  had  to  be  removed.  The  enterprise  was  not 
completed  until  1898.  Meantime  the  city  spent  eight  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  widening  Washington  Street  to 
eighty-five  feet,  and  also  widened  Park  and  Tremont 
Streets  to  seventy  feet.  It  was  proposed  to  carry  out  simi¬ 
lar  improvements  on  Walnut  and  Centre  Streets. 

Great  as  was  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  the 
south  side  with  the  new  Circuit  Railroad,  the  patrons  of 
the  main  line  registered  their  complaints  against  the  rail¬ 
road  company  because  of  the  price  of  tickets,  the  lack  of 
parcel  privileges,  and  the  bridge  at  Auburndale,  which  was 
considered  dangerous  for  driving.  The  charge  from  Bos¬ 
ton  to  Newton  for  a  single  fare  was  thirteen  cents,  with 
ten-ride  commutation  tickets  selling  for  $1.17,  and  one 
hundred  rides  for  $8.75.  The  charge  to  other  stations 
within  the  city  limits  was  graduated  according  to  the  dis¬ 
tance,  West  Newton  and  Newton  Centre  faring  alike,  and 
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the  people  of  Lower  Falls  having  to  pay  twenty-five  cents 
for  a  single  fare.  By  this  time  the  people  of  Lower  Falls 
regretted  the  shortsightedness  of  the  villagers  of  the  ’thir¬ 
ties  when  the  railroad  was  surveyed  through  Newton.  The 
easier,  straighter  line  would  have  been  through  Lower 
Falls  instead  of  through  Auburndale  and  Riverside,  and  it 
would  have  been  much  less  expensive,  but  the  plan  was 
opposed  strongly,  with  the  result  that  the  village  remained 
permanently  sidetracked.  It  was  during  this  time  that  a 
new  stone  station  and  a  new  railroad  bridge  were  planned 
for  Riverside,  and  plans  were  being  made  to  extend  the 
four-track  line  to  Framingham. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  November,  1883,  an  innovation  in 
time  keeping  was  tried  with  the  adoption  of  Standard 
Time  throughout  the  United  States.  This  placed  all  rail¬ 
road  trains  east  of  Buffalo  on  the  same  running  time, 
an  arrangement  which  greatly  simplified  reckoning,  but 
because  it  did  not  accord  strictly  with  the  sun  and  with 
former  custom  disturbed  certain  conservative  folk  as  much 
as  did  daylight  saving  time  when  it  was  introduced  thirty 
years  later. 

The  increase  of  population  and  business  in  Newton 
was  registered  in  the  organization  of  a  national  bank  at 
West  Newton.  An  ill-starred  enterprise  in  1864  was  the 
Newtonville  National  Bank,  which  remained  solvent  for 
only  a  short  time.  The  national  government  had  made  it 
easy  during  the  Civil  War  to  organize  such  banks,  many  of 
which  failed  through  inefficient  management  or  lack  of 
business.  But  in  1887  when  James  H.  Nickerson  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  organizing  the  West  Newton  Bank  and  locating 
it  in  the  Nickerson  Block,  the  community  had  grown  larger 
and  wealthier,  and  it  was  able  to  do  a  successful  business 
on  a  modest  capital  of  $ 100,000 .  During  the  same  year 
the  West  Newton  Savings  Bank  commenced  business, 
receiving  $140,000  in  deposits  during  the  first  three  years. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1892  the  Newton  Savings 
Bank  had  deposits  amounting  to  almost  two  million  dol¬ 
lars,  and  was  loaning  $1,396,915  on  real  estate  as  security. 
In  1888  the  Newton  Cooperative  Bank  had  been  organ¬ 
ized.  Six  years  later  it  had  eight  hundred  and  forty-two 
shareholders  whose  invested  funds  amounted  to  $240,735. 
All  but  twelve  thousand  dollars  of  this  amount  was  invested 
in  real  estate  loans.  While  not  all  these  loans  were  made 
to  Newton  owners,  the  presence  of  the  banks  was  a  great 
aid  to  the  development  of  landed  property.  In  July,  1894, 
the  Newton  Trust  Company  opened  its  doors  with  a  cap¬ 
ital  of  $100,000.  Less  than  two  years  later  the  national 
bank  at  West  Newton  opened  new  quarters  at  the  corner 
of  Washington  and  Cherry  Streets. 

Additions  to  Newton  industries  were  not  numerous 
during  the  period,  but  Newtonville  profited  from  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  lumber  mill  by  Henry  F.  Ross  on  Crafts 
Street,  and  Newton  Highlands  saw  the  erection  of  the 
Crowell  grain  mill  and  elevator  with  a  capacity  of  thirty- 
five  thousand  bushels.  The  old  gristmill  on  Bullough’s 
Pond  burned  in  1886.  Then  a  land  company  proposed  to 
develop  the  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pond.  It  was 
a  question  whether  the  water,  which  had  escaped  through 
cutting  a  dam,  should  be  dammed  up  again,  or  the  section 
be  developed  for  residential  purposes.  It  was  some  time 
before  the  question  was  settled,  and  meantime  the  place 
remained  a  blot  on  the  landscape. 

As  the  summer  approached  in  1897  the  Charles  River 
Navigation  Company  proposed  to  inaugurate  a  service  on 
the  river  for  those  who  wished  to  enjoy  outings.  It  experi¬ 
mented  first  with  steam  launches  for  forty  or  fifty  persons 
on  the  lower  river,  and  intended  later  to  provide  pleasure 
boats  along  the  length  of  the  stream  from  Riverside  to 
Boston  Harbor,  with  stops  at  various  resorts.  At  that 
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time  Riverside  was  credited  with  the  mooring  of  four  thou¬ 
sand  two  hundred  canoes. 

The  Wawbewawa  Canoe  Association  was  the  result  of 
an  interest  in  canoe  racing.  A  racing  canoe  bearing  the 
Indian  name  was  launched  on  the  Charles  River  in  1893, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  New  England.  In  May  of  the  next 
year  its  crew  of  six  won  their  first  race  at  the  Springfield 
meet  of  the  American  Canoe  Association’s  eastern  division, 
and  followed  the  victory  with  other  triumphs.  These  suc¬ 
cesses  gave  the  impetus  to  organize  the  Association  with 
twenty  members,  and  a  junior  crew  was  put  on  the  river. 
The  next  year  members  of  the  Association  won  single, 
tandem,  club  four,  and  war  canoe  prizes.  Club  cruises  were 
enjoyed  in  the  war  canoe,  and  in  the  winter  the  Associa¬ 
tion  held  smokers.  The  following  year  the  membership  of 
the  Association  doubled,  a  boathouse  was  secured,  and  a 
new  war  canoe  purchased.  In  1897  the  Wawbewawas 
were  able  to  bu,y  land  and  erect  a  clubhouse  off  Islington 
Park,  Auburndale.  It  contained  two  stories  with  a  ladies’ 
reception  room,  dining  room  and  kitchen,  and  accommo¬ 
dations  for  thirty  canoes.  A  twelve-foot  balcony  over¬ 
looked  a  broad  stretch  of  river,  and  opposite  was  the 
Norumbega  Tower.  At  that  time  the  Association  had  fifty 
members,  belonged  to  the  New  England  Amateur  Racing 
Association,  and  owned  two  large  racing  canoes  which 
were  thirty  feet  long  and  would  hold  nine  men  each.  The 
races  were  followed  eagerly  by  the  public,  and  the  Newton 
Association  was  frequently  a  winner  in  the  regattas.  An 
historic  event  was  the  race  between  the  Wawbewawas, 
strengthened  by  several  well-known  canoeists  outside  of 
Newton,  and  the  All-Canadians,  held  at  Clayton,  New 
York,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  1897.  Great  was 
the  rejoicing  in  Newton  when  the  news  was  received  that 
the  Wawbewawas  had  won  the  race. 

Another  event  of  that  season  was  the  opening  of 
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Norumbega  Park  on  the  seventeenth  of  June.  It  had  been 
in  process  of  construction  for  two  years.  To  the  natural 
grove  had  been  added  two  hundred  trees,  five  hundred 
shrubs,  and  one  hundred  vines.  Its  proximity  to  the  river 
added  to  its  popularity,  and  its  one  hundred  and  fifty 
canoes  and  launches  were  quickly  in  demand.  Its  deer 
park  of  an  acre  or  more,  its  rustic  paths,  its  theatre  with 
seats  for  twelve  hundred  people,  the  merry-go-round,  the 
daily  band  concert,  and  the  beautiful  effects  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  fountain  in  the  centre  of  an  acre  pond,  proved  a 
great  attraction,  not  only  to  Newton  people  but  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Boston  as  well.  The  trolley  line  was  over¬ 
crowded,  and  an  increasing  tide  of  nickels  and  dimes 
flowed  into  the  coffers  of  the  railway  company.  A  restau¬ 
rant  was  provided  to  accommodate  two  hundred  and  fifty 
guests  and  by  that  means  it  was  possible  to  take  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  afternoon  and  with  a  supper  or  a  picnic  lunch 
in  the  woods  to  remain  well  into  the  evening.  Special 
police  patrolled  the  park  day  and  evening.  With  twenty- 
five  cent  tickets  to  and  from  Boston,  including  admission 
to  the  Park,  the  Company  made  money  from  its  crowds  of 
patrons. 

The  increasing  participation  in  outdoor  life  made 
coaching  a  fashionable  indulgence.  During  the  summer  of 
1891  a  coach  had  been  running  between  Boston  and  Cape 
Ann.  When  the  season  was  over  an  autumn  route  was 
planned  out  through  the  Newtons.  Every  morning  the 
coach  left  the  Hotel  Vendome  in  Boston  and  proceeded  to 
the  Brookline  Country  Club.  There  the  horses  were 
changed,  and  the  progress  continued  by  way  of  Hammond 
and  Boylston  Streets  through  Newton  Highlands  and 
Upper  Falls  to  the  Woodland  Park  Hotel  in  Auburndale. 
At  that  point  the  coach  remained  while  its  patrons  enjoyed 
a  leisurely  dinner.  In  the  afternoon  with  four  fresh  horses 
the  conveyance  started  on  its  return  journey  to  the  Coun- 
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try  Club  at  Brookline,  going  by  way  of  Beacon  Street 
through  Newton  Centre  and  Chestnut  Hill.  The  price  of 
the  round  trip  was  fixed  at  four  dollars. 

Tennis  had  a  sudden  vogue  at  Newton  Centre  in  the 
circles  of  young  folk.  This  was  intensified  by  the  victories 
of  Fred  H.  Hovey  in  tournaments.  The  Neighborhood 
Club  of  West  Newton  capitalized  the  special  interest  to 
draw  companies  of  enthusiasts  to  its  invitation  tourna¬ 
ments.  The  players  in  the  first  tournament  in  1892  were 
players  of  national  reputation,  and  Hovey  was  put  on  his 
mettle,  but  won  the  highest  honors  from  Malcolm  Chace 
of  Providence,  the  runner-up.  In  the  summer  of  1895  two 
crack  players  from  Ireland,  Pirn  and  Mahoney,  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  ranks  of  players,  and  Pirn  won.  About  the 
same  time  an  indoor  tennis  tournament  was  held  in  Bray 
Hall,  Newton  Centre,  where  Hovey  won  a  clean  slate  over 
Larned,  Chace,  Hobart  and  Foote. 

The  Neighborhood  Club  of  West  Newton  was  active 
in  golf  as  well  as  tennis.  The  Newton  Golf  Club  continued 
to  use  its  grounds  on  the  Gardner  Colby  estate,  and  the 
Newton  Centre  Golf  Club  had  its  own  grounds. 

About  1895  much  local  interest  developed  in  the  game 
of  whist,  and  some  of  its  Newton  devotees  obtained  a  recog¬ 
nized  standing  as  experts.  Fisher  Ames  and  George  W. 
Morse  organized  a  Newton  club  and  later  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Whist  Association,  which  included  thirty  local  clubs. 
Ames  was  one  of  the  city  solicitors  of  Boston.  He  wrote 
for  periodicals  which  were  published  in  the  interests  of  the 
game,  and  published  two  books  on  the  subject,  one  “Mod¬ 
ern  Whist”  and  the  other  “A  Practical  Guide  to  Whist.” 
While  on  foreign  travel  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Henry  Jones,  who  under  the  name  of  Cavendish  was  well 
known  among  European  players.  When  Cavendish  visited 
America  he  played  in  partnership  with  Triste  of  New 
Orleans  against  Ames  and  Morse  of  Newton,  and  the  New- 
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ton  pair  were  winners.  Tournaments  were  held  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Chicago,  where  they  maintained  a  high  repu¬ 
tation.  Morse  was  a  lawyer,  and  had  served  in  the  Second 
Regiment  during  the  Civil  War.  Later  in  life  he  lived 
much  abroad  and  continued  his  devotion  to  the  game. 

The  increasing  interest  in  athletics  accounted  for  the 
planning  of  the  athletic  grounds  of  the  Boston  Athletic 
Association  at  Riverside  in  1893.  Though  across  the  river 
from  Newton,  they  were  near  enough  to  have  a  relation  to 
the  boat  clubs.  A  question  arose  between  the  Boston 
Athletic  Association  and  the  Newton  Boat  Club  over  the 
location  of  a  bridge  over  the  river.  The  place  preferred  by 
the  Association  would  injure  the  prospect  of  the  Boat 
Club.  The  two  organizations  compromised  by  agreeing 
upon  a  bridge  with  a  single  span. 

Less  pretentious  but  more  generally  useful  to  the 
people  was  the  proposed  playground  at  Newton  Centre. 
This  proposition  had  the  aid  of  the  public-spirited  citizens 
and  organizations  of  the  village  who  from  1888  saw  the 
opportunity  to  secure  for  the  children  of  Newton  a  large 
tract  of  land  near  the  centre  of  the  village  lying  between 
Tyler  Terrace  and  the  Aqueduct.  The  aid  of  the  city  was 
enlisted  to  the  extent  of  a  ten  thousand  dollar  appropria¬ 
tion  and  the  people  of  Newton  Centre  contributed  the  re¬ 
mainder.  Tennis  courts  and  baseball  grounds  were  laid  out, 
while  provision  was  made  for  the  entertainment  of  young 
children  with  swings  and  sand  piles.  Appropriate  exercises 
were  held  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the  undertaking. 

The  newspapers  of  Newton  supplied  a  cross  section  of 
Newton  life  week  by  week.  The  issue  of  the  Newton 
Graphic  for  April  26,  1889  contained  an  editorial  on  play¬ 
grounds  which  were  then  in  the  public  mind.  The  editor 
spoke  for  the  community  regarding  its  loss  in  the  death  of 
John  C.  Park,  who  had  come  to  Newton  in  1873,  and  was 
made  judge  of  the  police  court  in  the  new  city  government. 
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He  was  active  in  local  politics.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  and  was  the 
commander  of  two  of  the  crack  regiments  of  militia  in 
Boston  for  twenty-five  years.  It  lamented  also  the  death 
of  Reverend  Bradford  K.  Peirce,  D.D.,  who  had  served  on 
the  school  board  of  Newton  and  in  charge  for  a  time  of  the 
Newton  Library.  He  was  prominent  in  Methodist  circles, 
serving  as  editor  of  Zion  s  Herald  for  sixteen  years,  and  at 
another  time  of  Sunday  school  publications,  and  he  was 
the  author  of  religious  books.  It  was  partly  through  his 
efforts  that  the  Lancaster  School  for  girls  was  started. 

Among  the  prominent  items  of  news  was  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Monday  Club  for  the  sea¬ 
son  with  the  observance  of  ladies’  night,  a  report  of  the 
defeat  in  Newton  of  the  proposed  prohibitory  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  and  statements  about  the  Tariff 
Reform  Club  and  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association. 
There  was  news  of  the  city  government,  the  school  com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Newton  Centre 
Improvement  Association.  A  list  of  the  recent  additions 
to  the  Newton  Library  was  recorded. 

Local  news  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  columns 
of  the  paper,  and  a  large  proportion  of  these  referred  to  the 
churches  of  the  villages.  Twelve  events  recorded  as  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  village  of  Newton  were  connected  with  the 
churches,  personal  notes  accounted  for  eight  items,  and 
six  had  reference  to  club  meetings.  Three  of  the  news  items 
recorded  accidents.  Two  couples  were  married  during  the 
week,  and  the  weather  was  important  enough  to  receive  at¬ 
tention.  In  Newtonville  there  were  five  reports  of  building 
operations.  Church  news  as  compared  with  club  happenings 
was  in  proportion  of  eight  to  one,  while  personals  required 
twelve  different  items.  At  West  Newton  four  different 
entertainments  had  occurred  in  the  village,  which  were  all 
grist  for  the  reporter,  church  news  supplied  five  items,  and 
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lodge  news  one.  Auburndale  reports  were  similar  to  those 
from  Newtonville.  Building  operations  were  active,  the 
churches  were  all  advertised,  two  items  were  about  the 
schools,  and  personals  were  numerous. 

The  south  side  of  the  city  was  not  neglected.  New¬ 
ton  Centre  supplied  more  personal  references  than  any 
other  section  of  the  city,  and  had  its  entertainments  and 
news  of  churches  and  lodges.  Newton  Highlands  furnished 
three  instances  of  club  meetings  and  two  entertainments, 
and  recorded  one  accident  besides  the  usual  ecclesiastical 
grist  and  a  wedding.  Upper  Falls  had  five  accidents  to 
report  and  a  fire  during  the  week,  an  indication  perhaps  of 
its  industrial  character,  while  Lower  Falls  reported  another 
fire,  an  athletic  event,  and  a  number  of  items  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  interest.  Evidently  human  interest  was  not  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  Garden  City,  and  if  the  ramification  of  its  human 
contacts  could  have  been  recorded,  reaching  as  they  did  to 
the  near-by  metropolis  and  out  along  the  lines  of  transit 
and  travel  and  business  communication,  a  volume  might 
have  been  written  about  the  life  of  this  active  New  Eng¬ 
land  community.  It  was  only  a  leaf  out  of  current  history, 
an  ordinary  week  in  a  small  American  city,  but  it  was  a  bit 
of  color  in  the  complexity  of  the  American  kaleidoscope. 
The  south  side  of  the  city  supplied  a  new  news  sheet  in  the 
Newton  Circuity  which  at  first  was  of  tabloid  size,  but 
ambitiously  proclaimed  its  purpose  to  be  an  organ  of  the 
social  clubs  and  churches  of  the  city.  Its  first  number 
was  issued  December  17,  1892.  Eleven  years  later  John 
Temperley  gave  it  a  rival  in  the  Town  Crier.  Already  its 
quaint  title  had  given  it  welcome  as  a  means  of  publicity 
for  the  printing  business,  but  after  1903  it  grew  in  size  and 
popularity.  Its  publisher  continued  to  issue  the  paper  for 
twenty-five  years,  when  he  sold  it. 

The  New  England  village  was  primarily  concerned, 
of  course,  with  the  events  that  happened  in  its  own  homes 
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and  its  community  life.  History  does  not  penetrate  into 
family  affairs,  except  as  they  affect  the  community.  The 
village  was  interested  in  marriages,  births  and  deaths,  not 
as  vital  statistics  but  as  matters  of  human  interest,  and  it 
liked  to  be  well  represented  at  weddings,  christenings  and 
funerals,  especially  if  those  involved  were  prominent  in 
the  community,  as  when  Frank  A.  Day  married  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  former  Mayor  Ellison,  the  first  wedding  in  the 
new  Eliot  Church.  The  whole  city  delighted  to  share  in 
the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  birthday  of  Seth 
Davis,  a  man  respected  and  beloved  during  the  decades  of 
his  activities  in  Newton,  and  it  paused  with  one  mind  to 
mark  his  passing  a  few  months  later.  Newton  joined  with 
friends  in  Boston  and  surrounding  towns  to  give  honor 
to  Reverend  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Earle,  when  they  observed 
their  golden  wedding  and  received  their  friends  in  the 
Meionaon  in  Boston.  West  Newton  regretted  the  death 
of  George  E.  Allen,  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  Allen  School, 
and  the  city  joined  in  that  feeling  because  he  was  known  as 
president  of  the  Newton  Horticultural  Society,  and  the 
West  Newton  Athenaeum,  a  member  of  several  branches 
of  the  city  government  at  different  times,  and  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  West  Newton  Unitarian  church  for 
fifteen  years. 

Probably  the  best  known  citizen  of  Newton  was  Rev¬ 
erend  Samuel  Francis  Smith.  As  the  author  of  the  national 
hymn  “America,”  his  name  was  familiar  to  school  children 
throughout  the  land.  In  school  and  church,  on  patriotic 
occasions  in  public  halls  and  out-of-doors,  the  nation  had 
sung  “My  country,  ’tis  of  thee,  sweet  land  of  liberty,” 
as  the  expression  of  its  united  feeling.  The  author  had 
heard  it  sung  even  in  a  subterranean  cave  in  Colorado. 
Although  its  “rocks  and  rills,  its  woods  and  templed  hills,” 
reflected  the  New  England  setting  with  which  the  author 
was  familiar,  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  country  was  a 
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universal  one,  and  even  new  Americans  but  recently  own¬ 
ing  allegiance  to  a  foreign  flag  learned  to  sing  it  from  their 
hearts. 

My  country,  ’tis  of  thee, 

Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing; 

Land  where  my  fathers  died, 

Land  of  the  Pilgrims’  pride, 

From  every  mountain  side 
Let  freedom  ring. 

My  native  country,  thee, 

Land  of  the  noble  free, 

Thy  name  I  love. 

I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 

Thy  woods  and  templed  hills; 

My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 
Like  that  above. 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 
Sweet  freedom’s  song: 

Let  mortal  tongues  awake; 

Let  all  that  breathe  partake; 

Let  rocks  their  silence  break, 

The  sound  prolong. 

Our  fathers’  God,  to  Thee, 

Author  of  liberty, 

To  thee  we  sing: 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom’s  holy  light; 

Protect  us  by  thy  might, 

Great  God  our  King. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  had  observed  their  sixtieth  wed¬ 
ding  anniversary  in  1894.  When  S.  F.  Smith  had  rounded 
out  more  than  eighty-six  years  of  age,  it  seemed  to  his 
friends  that  a  public  testimonial  was  due  him  for  his  con- 
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tribution  to  the  patriotic  literature  of  America.  The  Bos¬ 
ton  Post  suggested  it,  and  it  was  promptly  adopted.  The 
movement  received  the  hearty  approval  of  Governor 
Greenhalge  and  other  state  leaders.  Harvard  College  was 
interested  because  Smith  was  an  alumnus.  A  mass  meet¬ 
ing  was  planned  to  be  held  in  Music  Hall  in  Boston,  at 
which  the  Governor  would  present  the  author  to  the  audi¬ 
ence.  It  was  hoped  that  the  United  States  Marine  Band 
might  furnish  patriotic  music.  The  Columbian  bell  was 
to  ring  in  Washington,  and  school  children  all  over  the 
land  were  to  sing  “America”  at  the  stroke  of  twelve  o’clock. 
The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  was  to  participate  in  the 
public  exercises. 

The  great  gathering  came  together  in  Boston  on 
Wednesday,  the  third  of  April,  1895.  In  the  afternoon  a 
chorus  of  two  hundred  school  children  sang,  and  an  enter¬ 
tainment  was  provided  for  them.  In  the  evening  the  audi¬ 
ence  greeted  Dr.  Smith,  heard  from  his  lips  how  the  hymn 
came  to  be  written,  and  listened  to  addresses  from  former 
Gov.  John  D.  Long,  Col.  A.  A.  Pope,  and  Dr.  Alvah  Hovey 
of  Newton.  The  Harvard  Glee  Club  sang,  and  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  rendered  the  Hallelujah  Chorus.  The 
exercises  closed  with  the  singing  of  “America.”  The  net 
proceeds  of  the  occasion  were  two  thousand  dollars,  which 
was  presented  to  the  author.  Peixotto,  the  artist,  painted 
his  portrait  in  oils,  to  be  hung  in  the  halls  of  his  alma  mater 
at  Cambridge.  Before  the  year  had  closed  Dr.  Smith  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  and  was  buried  from  the  Baptist 
church  at  Newton  Centre,  of  which  he  had  at  one  time  been 
pastor.  A  simple  tablet  marks  his  home  in  Newton  Centre. 

To  be  a  fellow  citizen  of  the  author  of  “America”  was 
good  reason  for  being  nationally  minded.  Newton  citizens 
had  their  share  of  Mugwump  criticism  in  the  discussion  of 
national  affairs,  and  participated  in  the  election  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1884,  when  the  issue  between  James  G.  Blaine  and 
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Grover  Cleveland  was  balanced  so  evenly.  As  usual  the 
city  went  Republican,  giving  Blaine  1,596  votes,  Cleveland 
1,161,  Butler,  the  People’s  candidate,  124,  and  St.  John, 
Prohibitionist,  135,  but  the  country  at  large  reversed  the 
decision,  electing  Cleveland  by  a  very  small  majority. 
The  election  occasioned  much  excitement,  but  after  the 
American  fashion  local  interests  soon  absorbed  popular 
attention.  Although  many  Republicans  were  satisfied 
with  the  first  Cleveland  administration,  Newton  voters 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  give  him  a  majority  in  1888, 
and  the  vote  was  recorded  as  2,087  f°r  Harrison  and  only 
1,403  for  the  President.  But  four  years  later  a  reversal  of 
public  opinion  had  taken  place.  Business  conditions  were 
unsettling,  the  period  of  Cleveland’s  presidency  looked 
good  in  comparison  with  recent  years,  and  when  the  presi¬ 
dential  vote  was  counted  it  was  2,416  for  Cleveland  and 
only  1,673  f°r  Harrison. 

It  was  a  time  of  widespread  interest  in  certain  reforms. 
Certain  citizens  of  Newton  were  concerned  deeply  over 
the  practice,  which  had  been  sanctioned  since  the  days  of 
President  Jackson,  of  a  wholesale  change  of  personnel  in 
government  positions  whenever  the  opposite  party  won  an 
election.  They  had  organized  the  Newton  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association  for  the  agitation  of  reform.  Cleveland 
had  shown  himself  in  its  favor,  and  much  was  hoped  from 
his  second  administration.  He  was  opposed,  too,  to  radi¬ 
calism  of  any  sort,  and  sympathetic  with  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Eastern  business  man. 

A  group  of  persons  in  Newton  looked  with  favor  on 
the  unconventional  plan  of  a  single  tax.  Henry  George 
championed  the  single  tax  idea  in  a  New  York  City  mayor¬ 
alty  campaign,  and  he  had  many  sympathizers  ail  over  the 
country.  In  Newton  a  Single  Tax  Club  was  active  in  1896, 
holding  meetings  and  reporting  them  at  length  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  local  press. 
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No  person  with  an  interest  in  public  affairs  could  live 
through  the  Cleveland  administration  and  not  have  a 
decided  opinion  on  the  subject  of  tariff  reform.  The  Re¬ 
publican  party,  with  the  national  policies  of  the  Civil  War 
period  as  its  background,  had  been  a  high  tariff  party. 
Discussions  of  theory  and  practice  constituted  much  of  the 
political  stock  in  trade.  Cleveland’s  principle  of  tariff  for 
revenue  only  appealed  to  many  minds  as  economically  and 
politically  sound.  A  Tariff  Reform  Club  was  organized 
early  in  1889  in  Newton,  with  E.  B.  Haskell  as  president. 
Like  the  other  organizations  of  one  purpose  which  then 
existed  in  the  city  this  Club  held  public  meetings  and  thor¬ 
oughly  aired  the  question,  while  those  who  liked  to  do 
such  things  argued  the  subjects  over  their  signatures  in  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers. 

Not  a  few  residents  of  Newton  were  stockholders  in 
industrial  corporations,  and  certain  individuals  had  a  con¬ 
trolling  voice  in  the  business  policies  of  such  organizations, 
and  the  books  of  N.  P.  Gilman  appealed  to  their  intelli¬ 
gence  and  good  judgment  whether  or  not  they  accepted 
his  arguments.  Newton  was  to  become  known  throughout 
the  country  for  the  contributions  to  economic  research  and 
discussion  of  certain  of  her  citizens.  The  city  was  becom¬ 
ing  the  chosen  home  of  men  who  were  on  college  faculties 
and  editorial  boards.  Men  eminent  in  their  professions 
were  listened  to  with  respect  when  they  spoke  on  national 
platforms  or  wrote  articles  for  the  press,  and  the  same  men 
contributed  to  spirited  discussions  in  the  select  circles  of 
local  clubs  where  only  the  few  could  listen  and  admire. 
Auburndale  and  Newton  Centre  might  playfully  be  called 
Saints’  Rest,  but  there  was  no  rest  for  the  minds  of  Newton 
people  who  were  in  the  current  of  intellectual  discussion. 

Nor  were  Newton  people  so  intellectually  keen  that 
they  did  not  yield  to  the  witchery  of  imagination.  Art  had  its 
votaries,  and  music  its  critics.  Popular  audiences  gathered 
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to  listen  to  a  college  glee  club,  or  to  applaud  a  play  of 
the  Harvard  Pi  Eta  Society,  but  such  entertainments  were 
more  realistic  than  imaginative.  Local  dramatic  produc¬ 
tions,  like  those  of  the  Newton  Players,  drew  interested 
audiences,  and  less  pretentious  musicales  had  their  popu¬ 
lar  constituencies.  It  was  relatively  the  few  who  cared  to 
go  to  Boston  for  the  choicer  concerts  and  dramas.  But 
Newton  people  contributed  more  than  their  share  to  the 
appreciative  audiences  which  listened  to  Booth  and  Bar¬ 
rett,  Sothern  and  Marlowe,  who  heard  Patti  sing,  and 
encouraged  the  efforts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
to  practise  the  finest  artistry. 

Newton  people  patronized  the  art  clubs  and  attended 
the  art  exhibitions  in  Boston.  Occasionally  Newton  had 
an  exhibition  of  its  own.  Back  in  1888,  for  instance,  the 
Channing  Art  Exhibition  brought  out  works  by  thirty- 
nine  exhibitors  in  oils,  sixteen  in  water  colors,  and  others 
in  pastel,  china  and  pottery  painting.  Henry  Orne  Ryder 
after  four  years  of  study  in  Europe  returned  to  his  Auburn- 
dale  home  with  paintings  that  had  caught  the  reflections  of 
sky  and  sea  in  Brittany.  Louis  K.  Harlow  busied  himself 
in  his  Beacon  Street  studio  and  in  Waban  with  his  water 
colors,  and  gained  a  reputation  as  an  illustrator.  W.  L. 
Challoner  of  Newtonville  annually  exhibited  his  water 
color  paintings  in  Springfield  and  was  congratulated 
heartily  by  the  Springfield.  Republican.  W.  N.  Barthol¬ 
omew  was  a  Newton  Centre  artist,  and  Charles  Copeland 
was  noted  as  an  illustrator  of  national  songs  as  well  as  a 
painter  of  pictures.  In  1895  the  Newton  Club  staged  an  art 
exhibit  of  Boston  and  New  York  artists  which  was  declared 
to  be  “the  most  remarkable  ever  held  east  of  New  York.” 
Those  who  could  not  compete  with  the  talented  few  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  camera  and  acquired  photographic  skill.  An 
exhibition  of  amateur  photography  enlisted  thirty-seven 
exhibitors  who  displayed  their  achievements  on  the  walls 
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of  Eliot  Lower  Hall  at  Newton.  The  Newton  Camera 
Club  was  organized  in  1892.  At  its  third  annual  exhibition 
it  had  more  than  eight  hundred  photographs  on  display 
for  several  evenings  in  Eliot  Hall.  The  Club  enjoyed  a 
club  house  in  Newtonville.  No  one  knew  how  widely  ad¬ 
vertised  was  the  city  on  the  upper  Charles  until  he  began 
to  realize  the  wealth  and  variety  of  talent  which  the  com¬ 
munity  possessed,  or  picked  up,  for  example,  a  copy  of 
Harper  s  Bazaar  and  read  a  story  by  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps  and  Herbert  Ward  telling  how  a  Chestnut  Hill 
lady,  on  her  way  home  from  Boston  from  a  meeting  to  help 
the  Cherokees  through  the  influence  of  Browning,  while 
waiting  in  the  Boston  railroad  station  overhead  a  plot  of  a 
Newton  Centre  couple  who  were  planning  to  commit 
murder.  The  Wards  were  residents  of  Newton  Highlands 
for  a  time  and  then  made  their  home  on  Dudley  Street  in 
the  Oak  Hill  section.  In  1897  Oak  Hill  people  were  dis¬ 
satisfied  because  they  felt  that  they  were  not  getting  their 
share  of  attention  from  the  city  government,  and  they 
requested  Herbert  Ward  to  make  representations  to  the 
city  in  their  behalf. 

Now  and  then  the  weather  supplied  mild  excitement, 
and  was  unusually  satisfactory  as  a  topic  of  conversation. 
The  last  of  February  in  1893  brought  a  record-breaking 
snowstorm  which  tied  up  the  street  cars,  delayed  railroad 
trains,  and  left  eight-foot  drifts  in  the  south  part  of  the  city. 
The  ninth  of  November  in  the  next  year  contributed  a 
blizzard  which  levelled  the  telegraph  poles  on  three  of  the 
four  tracks  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  played 
havoc  with  train  schedules,  and  put  electric  cars  out  of 
commission.  It  severed  telegraph  connection  and  put  out 
street  lights,  and  did  heavy  damage  to  fruit  and  shade 
trees.  The  summer  brought  disaster  in  July,  1888,  when  a 
small  cyclone  coming  from  Waltham  struck  the  city,  lifted 
roofs,  uprooted  large  trees,  and  blew  in  windows. 
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The  city  was  stirred  pleasurably  when  Dwight  L. 
Moody  came  to  town  and  spoke  at  Eliot  Church  at  an 
inspirational  convention.  He  had  won  more  than  national 
fame  as  an  evangelist,  and  people  were  glad  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  and  hear  him.  They  were  emotionally  aroused 
by  Sam  Small  when  he  put  in  the  “rousements”  at  a  Pro¬ 
hibition  rally  in  Newton  Centre.  Some  of  them  were  dis¬ 
turbed  greatly  when  the  noisy  Salvation  Army  petitioned 
for  a  license  to  build  barracks  on  Washington  Street  in 
West  Newton.  One  opponent  to  the  petition  found  fault 
because  when  the  Army  first  came  and  occupied  Good 
Templars  Hall  the  members  did  not  take  care  of  the  prem¬ 
ises  and  were  compelled  to  vacate  the  building.  Near  by 
residents  complained  that  the  noise  of  the  Army  meetings 
attracted  the  hoodlums  of  the  neighborhood.  Church  and 
lodge  people  said  that  the  parades  disturbed  their  meet¬ 
ings.  It  was  charged  that  if  barracks  were  permitted  them 
Good  Templars  Hall  would  be  made  useless  because  of  the 
disturbance.  Some  urged  that  their  parades  should  be 
forbidden  and  the  Army  removed  from  the  village. 

Less  exciting  but  more  enjoyable  was  the  Grand 
Army  carnival  in  the  winter  of  1892  when  the  Post  brought 
together  six  hundred  war  relics  and  held  a  fair.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  next  year  the  Grand  Army  celebrated  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  organization  in  Masonic 
Hall  in  Newtonville,  when  fifteen  hundred  people  gathered 
to  listen  to  the  addresses  and  music.  On  two  other  occa¬ 
sions  the  Grand  Army  held  receptions,  one  to  Governor 
Greenhalge  and  the  other  to  the  young  ladies  battalion  of 
Lasell  Seminary.  Another  occasion  which  drew  the  crowd 
was  the  first  exhibit  of  the  Newton  Fanciers’  Club  for  three 
days  in  Armory  Hall.  It  was  a  novelty  in  Newton,  and  the 
promise  of  more  than  a  thousand  poultry,  besides  pigeons, 
rabbits  and  guinea  pigs,  with  the  offer  of  generous  prizes, 
attracted  exhibitors  and  the  public. 
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The  autumn  of  1896  was  marked  by  the  observance 
of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  John  Eliot’s  preach¬ 
ing  to  the  Indians  on  Nonantum  Hill.  On  Sunday  fore¬ 
noon,  October  twenty-fifth,  a  commemorative  service  was 
held  in  the  Eliot  Church,  at  which  Dr.  Ezra  H.  Byington, 
author  of  a  recent  book  on  the  Pilgrims,  gave  an  historical 
address.  In  the  evening  a  popular  service  with  several 
speakers  took  place  in  the  same  church.  A  civic  celebra¬ 
tion  was  held  on  November  11,  the  anniversary  of  the 
second  meeting  with  the  Indians,  for  which  public  invita¬ 
tions  were  issued  which  read:  “The  Mayor  and  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Newton  invite  your  attendance  at 
the  public  exercises  celebrating  the  two  hundred  and  fif¬ 
tieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Nonantum  and  the 
beginning  of  the  public  work  of  Reverend  John  Eliot  in 
civilizing  and  Christianizing  the  Indians  of  North  America. 
Oration  by  William  Everett  at  Eliot  Church,  Newton, 
Wednesday  evening,  November  eleventh,  at  seven  forty- 
five  o’clock,  by  order  of  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Newton.  Henry  E.  Cobb,  Mayor.  J.  F.  Kingsbury,  City 
Clerk.”  On  that  occasion  addresses  were  made  also  by  the 
Mayor  and  William  Carver  Bates. 

The  people  of  the  community  responded  heartily  and 
attended  the  various  exercises  in  large  numbers.  Sixteen 
hundred  persons  were  said  to  be  present  at  Eliot  Church 
on  Sunday.  The  ministers  did  not  fail  to  share  in  the 
observance.  Reverend  F.  B.  Hornbrooke  spoke  on  The 
Roxbury  Pastorate,  Reverend  George  E.  Merrill,  D.D.,  on 
The  Indian  Question  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years  Ago, 
Reverend  Dillon  Bronson  on  Some  Traits  of  Character, 
and  Reverend  William  H.  Davis  on  The  Key  to  the  Lock 
of  John  Eliot’s  Life. 

Nor  did  the  schools  neglect  the  occasion  to  teach  his¬ 
tory.  Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  essays  on  Eliot’s  life 
and  labors.  A  first  prize,  Class  A,  was  awarded  to  Alice 
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Frost  of  the  Claflin  School,  aged  ten,  and  another,  Class  B, 
to  Charlotte  B.  DeForest,  aged  seventeen.  On  the  day  of 
the  civic  celebration  exercises  were  held  in  the  hall  of  the 
high  school  with  addresses  by  Reverend  W.  H.  Davis, 
D.D.,  of  the  Eliot  Church,  Reverend  B.  F.  McDaniel  of  the 
Newton  Centre  Unitarian  Society,  and  Dr.  John  T.  Prince. 

The  most  permanent  commemoration  of  the  event  of 
1646  was  the  memorial  monument  erected  on  the  slope  of 
Nonantum  Hill  in  1879.  The  money  was  raised  by  a  vol¬ 
untary  group  of  persons  formed  into  the  Eliot  Memorial 
Association  three  years  earlier.  A  piece  of  land  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Kenrick  family  on  which  a  monument 
might  be  placed.  It  was  decided  to  make  the  memorial  in 
the  form  of  a  terrace,  and  on  the  stone  structure  was  cut  an 
inscription  prepared  by  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  which 
read:  “Here  at  Nonantum,  October  28,  1646,  in  Waban’s 
wigwam,  near  this  spot,  John  Eliot  began  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  Indians.  Here  was  founded  the  first  Chris¬ 
tian  community  of  Indians  within  the  English  colonies.” 
Elsewhere  were  carved  the  names  of  the  missionary’s 
associates,  Heath,  Shepard,  Gookin,  Waban.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  of  the  money  raised  remained  unexpended, 
and  it  was  kept  as  the  Eliot  Fund  from  which  school  prizes 
were  to  be  paid  annually.  The  Eliot  Terrace  and  the  Eliot 
Fund  were  conveyed  to  the  city  on  the  occasion  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1896.  They  remain  as 
a  continual  reminder  of  Indian  and  colonial  history. 
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A  CROSS  SECTION  OF  THE  CITY 
IN  THE  NINETIES 

If  the  wayfarer  who  rambled  about  the  cluster  of 
hamlets  which  comprised  the  town  of  Newton  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century  had  wakened  to  life,  and,  like  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  had  perambulated  once  more  over  the  same  ground 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  century,  he  would  have  rubbed 
his  eyes  in  surprise. 

Gone  are  the  old  landmarks  at  Newton  Corner  with 
few  exceptions.  Unfamiliar  are  the  stores  which  line  the 
sides  of  the  Square  and  the  ornate  stone  bank  building  at 
the  junction  of  Washington  and  Centre  Streets.  On  the 
Watertown  side  of  the  Square  houses  and  commercial 
buildings  crowd  upon  the  river.  On  the  Brighton  side  the 
river  bank  has  been  improved.  Up  Hunnewell  Hill  houses 
cluster  thickly  where  once  was  open  country.  Standing  in 
the  Square,  he  is  astonished  to  see  a  large  conveyance 
move  swiftly  along  parallel  tracks  and  come  to  a  stop  to 
discharge  its  passengers.  Without  visible  means  of  transit 
it  seems  to  move  at  the  will  of  its  uniformed  guards,  while 
a  rod  with  a  small  wheel  attached  maintains  connection 
with  an  overhead  wire.  Shades  of  the  old  oxcart,  a  trolley 
car!  And  as  he  looks  another  and  still  another  arrive  from 
different  directions. 

To  avoid  this  bewitched  broomstick  train  the  way¬ 
farer  starts  in  the  direction  of  Newton  Centre,  where  the 
car  tracks  do  not  run.  But  a  few  rods  bring  him  to  a  bridge, 
and  scarcely  has  he  set  foot  upon  it  when  he  is  startled  out 
of  his  wits  by  a  shriek  and  a  roar  beneath  his  feet  as  a  rail¬ 
road  train  sweeps  to  a  stop  at  the  station.  If  the  electric 
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car  was  a  surprise,  the  steam  railroad  is  a  terror.  The 
broad  concourse  of  four  tracks,  the  astounding  speed  of  the 
train,  the  strange  iron  horse  with  its  clanging  bell  and  hiss¬ 
ing  steam,  the  huge  many-windowed  cars  which  look  like 
houses  on  wheels,  and  the  swift  vanishing  of  the  train  as  it 
speeds  on  its  way,  seem  a  marvel  and  a  menace. 

Recovering  his  equanimity  and  moving  on,  the  man 
gazes  first  on  the  massive  library  building,  and  he  is 
tempted  to  enter.  Who  would  have  dreamed  of  such  a  col¬ 
lection  of  books  outside  the  British  Museum?  Browsing 
among  the  shelves,  he  is  attracted  by  titles  of  geography 
and  travel,  and  made  curious  by  books  of  science.  If  he 
could  read  some  of  them  with  their  tales  of  discovery,  they 
would  make  him  even  more  amazed  than  his  experiences 
with  the  railway,  and  others  with  their  daring,  upsetting 
theories  about  the  earth  and  the  universe  might  well  dis¬ 
turb  his  antique  thinking.  The  rows  of  volumes  of  fiction 
make  him  doubtful  about  the  public  taste,  but  he  is  reas- 

and  theology. 

Out  again  into  the  open  and  resuming  his  walk  south¬ 
ward,  he  is  impressed  by  the  stone  churches  with  their 
tapering  spires  or  solid  towers  rising  on  either  side  of  the 
road.  In  his  day  there  were  no  meetinghouses  at  Newton 
Corner,  and  the  three  at  Newton  Centre  and  West  New¬ 
ton  were  plain  wooden  structures.  One  can  imagine  him 
marking  the  time  of  day  by  the  clock  in  the  tower  of  Eliot 
Church,  and  beyond  across  Farlow  Park  descrying  the 
spire  of  Channing  Church  and  not  far  away  the  beautiful 
structure  of  Grace  Church. 

The  new  Eliot  Church  had  been  dedicated  as  recently 
as  1889.  Its  building  had  been  a  work  of  love;  eight  hun¬ 
dred  persons  contributed  to  the  cost,  and  members  vied 
with  one  another  for  the  privilege  of  providing  memorial 
windows.  One  of  these  was  a  John  Eliot  memorial  pre¬ 
sented  by  Henry  E.  Cobb,  and  another  was  a  gift  from  the 
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choir  in  memory  of  their  organist  and  choirmaster  for  fif¬ 
teen  years,  Joseph  P.  Cobb,  who  had  died  earlier  in  the 
year.  Reverend  Wolcott  Calkins,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the 
church,  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  fifteen  years  ministry, 
during  which  he  welcomed  about  five  hundred  persons  into 
the  membership  of  the  church.  His  salary  of  five  thousand 
dollars  was  the  largest  paid  by  any  church  in  the  city.  He 
was  a  man  of  fine  presence  and  liberal  culture,  and  he  ably 
represented  his  church  in  a  leading  position  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  His  resignation  in  1894  brought  to  a  close  one  of 
the  most  important  periods  in  the  history  of  the  church. 
In  the  summer  of  1895  the  church  of  seven  hundred  mem¬ 
bers  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  with  high  hopes  of  a 
greater  half  century  ahead.  Shortly  afterward  Reverend 
William  H.  Davis  came  from  Detroit  to  give  nine  years  of 
earnest  leadership  to  the  church  until  his  health  broke. 
Near  the  end  of  the  century  Everett  E.  Truette  com¬ 
menced  his  brilliant  term  of  service  as  organist  and  choir¬ 
master,  a  period  already  exceeding  thirty  years.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century  he  was  also  conductor  of  the  newly 
organized  Newton  Choral  Association. 

Channing  Church  had  also  a  notable  minister.  Rev¬ 
erend  Francis  E.  Hornbrooke  had  been  serving  the  church 
for  ten  fruitful  years,  when  the  new  edifice  of  the  Eliot 
Church  was  dedicated.  Under  his  leadership  the  church 
had  added  sixty  families  to  its  parish,  had  erected  its  stately 
church  building,  had  maintained  a  young  people’s  guild, 
and  had  been  busy  with  other  activities.  It  gave  the  larg¬ 
est  of  the  gifts  made  to  the  Newton  Hospital.  The  min¬ 
ister  showed  his  civic  patriotism  by  serving  on  the  school 
committee,  a  service  which  was  sure  to  invite  public  criti¬ 
cism.  He  was  to  more  than  double  his  term  of  service 
before  his  sudden  death  on  a  village  street. 

Midway  of  the  last  decade  of  the  century  Dr.  Shinn 
completed  twenty  years  of  his  ministry  at  Grace  Church, 
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and  the  church  celebrated  its  fortieth  anniversary.  The 
rector  had  come  to  Newton  to  find  a  divided  flock,  troubled 
by  differences  of  opinion  between  High  and  Low  Church. 
Some  had  objected,  even  in  recent  years,  to  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  a  boy  choir  in  worship.  Dr.  Shinn  was  determined 
to  be  minister  neither  to  party  nor  faction,  but  to  serve 
the  whole  church.  He  was  able  to  allay  party  spirit  and  to 
build  up  the  organization.  The  church  had  had  the  cour¬ 
age  to  erect  its  noble  edifice  in  stone,  and  later  to  clear 
away  its  debt.  It  had  dedicated  a  choir  guild  hall  as  a 
memorial  to  Phillips  Brooks.  In  1895  it  built  a  memorial 
library  in  memory  of  Charles  Augustus  Townsend  of  New 
York,  for  thirty-five  years  vestryman  of  Old  Trinity.  The 
library  was  intended  at  first  for  the  use  of  the  rector,  but 
later  the  parish  profited  from  it.  The  church  record  of 
forty  years  showed  eight  hundred  baptisms,  five  hundred 
confirmations,  two  hundred  weddings,  and  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  burials.  Four  hundred  thousand  dollars 
had  been  raised  for  all  purposes.  Dr.  Shinn’s  pastorate 
lasted  until  1906.  During  those  thirty-five  years  he  en¬ 
deared  himself  to  the  parish,  and  found  time  to  lead  in 
community  enterprises.  He  promoted  the  hospital  and 
served  on  the  school  committee  for  a  term  of  years.  He 
furthered  the  interests  of  his  denomination  by  helping  to 
establish  Episcopal  churches  in  Auburndale,  Newton  High¬ 
lands,  and  Chestnut  Hill.  The  last  of  the  three  buildings 
was  a  memorial  gift  from  Mrs.  Augustus  Lowell  of  Brook¬ 
line. 

Some  of  these  churches  lost  valued  men  among  their 
constituents  during  the  decade.  N.  P.  Coburn  of  Eliot 
Church  was  among  the  generous  contributors  to  the  new 
edifice.  He  presented  a  clock  to  the  city  library.  He  accu¬ 
mulated  wealth  in  partnership  with  Governor  Claflin  in 
the  shoe  business.  Another  leader  in  Eliot  Church,  dying 
in  1 896,  was  Joseph  N.  Bacon.  Owner  of  business  blocks  at 
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Newton  Corner  and  of  the  Bacon  Farm  at  Waban,  one  of 
the  founders  and  president  of  the  Newton  and  Watertown 
Gas  Light  Company,  and  Nestor  of  banking  in  the  city,  he 
was  proud  to  be  a  deacon  in  the  church  which  he  loved  and 
helped  to  organize.  John  S.  Farlow  and  Judge  R.  C.  Pit¬ 
man  were  adherents  of  Channing  Church.  The  East  India 
and  China  trade  was  the  source  of  the  Farlow  prosperity. 
His  gifts  of  park,  cemetery  chapel,  and  library  fund  made 
him  appreciated  in  the  city,  and  he  represented  it  in  the 
Legislature.  He  was  a  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Tariff  Reform  League.  Judge  Pitman  won  his  position 
through  his  profession  and  he  was  active  in  politics.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Claflin  appointed  him  to  the  bench  of  the  Superior 
Court,  and  at  different  times  he  represented  Newton  in 
both  houses  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  The  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  missed  George  S.  Harwood,  who  was  a  pros¬ 
perous  manufacturer  of  woolen  machinery,  was  one  of  the 
largest  givers  to  his  church,  and  was  active  in  its  service. 

The  Immanuel  Baptist  Church  had  built  its  massive 
brownstone  edifice  in  1885  with  strong  faith  in  the  future 
possibilities  of  the  church.  That  faith  was  strengthened 
still  more  during  the  nine  years’  ministry  of  Reverend 
George  E.  Merrill,  D.D.,  who  became  pastor  in  1890. 
Scholarly  in  habits,  progressive  in  thought,  and  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  highest  type  of  culture  and  citizenship,  he  was 
respected  in  the  community  and  to  his  church  he  gave 
steady  and  able  leadership.  As  the  decade  drew  towards 
its  close  his  talents  were  recognized  in  an  invitation  to 
become  president  of  Colgate  University.  A  memorial  win¬ 
dow  to  Mrs.  Pomroy  was  placed  in  the  church  about  the 
same  time. 

Under  the  shadow  of  Mount  Ida  the  Methodists,  too, 
built  their  new  church  in  1896  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
wooden  building,  wisely  proportioning  it  to  the  needs  of  its 
constituency.  Relatively  smaller  than  certain  of  the  other 
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churches,  the  Methodist  organization  commanded  a  loy¬ 
alty  and  cooperation  which  strengthened  it,  and  a  spirit 
of  sociability  attracted  and  held  people  who  were  needed 
for  the  upbuilding  of  the  parish.  So  Methodism  played  its 
part  in  the  church  life  of  the  village. 

One  can  imagine  the  wayfarer  musing  over  these  evi¬ 
dences  of  ecclesiastical  prosperity  and  denominational 
divergence  and  comparing  them  with  the  sturdy  orthodoxy 
of  his  more  Puritan  day.  But  other  matters  prick  his 
attention. 

Up  the  slope  of  Mount  Ida  he  passes  the  home  of 
Francis  E.  Stanley,  the  manufacturer  of  the  new  horseless 
carriage  moving  by  steam  power.  Electric,  steam  and 
gasoline  vehicles  numbered  three  hundred  in  the  United 
States  in  1895.  At  that  time  the  gasoline  engine  seemed 
the  least  likely  to  be  popular,  but  the  difficulties  of  license 
and  operation  coupled  with  the  slow  development  of  the 
steam  car  as  compared  with  the  gasoline  automobile,  made 
the  steam  car  fall  behind  in  the  race.  But  there  was  demand 
enough  for  the  steam  car  to  encourage  the  Stanley  Com¬ 
pany  to  build  its  factory  near  the  river  and  to  produce  an 
increasing  number  of  cars.  In  the  fall  of  1899  Freelan  O. 
Stanley  and  his  wife  left  Newton  to  attempt  to  climb 
Mount  Washington  in  a  Stanley  car.  The  undertaking  was 
successful.  Reaching  the  base  of  the  mountain  by  way  of 
Newburyport,  Portsmouth  and  Ossipee,  they  climbed 
over  the  carriage  road  in  two  hours  and  ten  minutes,  the 
first  steam  car  to  accomplish  the  climb. 

As  the  wayfarer  leaves  the  village  behind,  climbs  over 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  faces  towards  Newton  Centre, 
he  comes  successively  to  the  Shannon  estate,  the  Edmands 
place,  and  the  Colby  mansion,  all  of  them  adorned  with  an 
elegance  of  which  his  fathers  had  never  dreamed.  He 
views  the  close-trimmed  putting  green  of  the  Newton  Golf 
Club,  and  thinks  of  the  rugged,  not  to  say  unkempt  farms 
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of  his  Revolutionary  boyhood,  and  again  the  contrast  leads 
him  to  wonder  and  admire. 

The  single  familiar  spot  of  his  pilgrimage  thus  far  is 
the  old  cemetery  where  the  fathers  had  their  first  meeting¬ 
house  and  buried  their  dead.  There  he  revisits  the  well- 
known  graves  of  the  first  settlers,  of  John  Eliot,  Jr.,  and  of 
others  whom  in  a  later  period  he  had  known  in  the  flesh. 
Undisturbed  the  ashes  of  their  fathers  lie,  while  more  than 
one  of  the  saints  reminds  him  through  his  epitaph 

“  As  I  am  now,  so  you  will  be, 

Prepare  for  death  and  follow  me.”  . 

The  surroundings  of  the  cemetery  are  little  changed.  Cot¬ 
ton  Street  is  to  remain  a  country  lane  for  another  thirty 
years.  On  the  back  side  estates  have  been  breaking  up. 
The  death  of  George  Hyde  in  1892  recalled  the  old  estate 
of  Samuel  Hyde  with  its  thriving  nursery  business,  but  the 
demand  for  building  lots  made  the  land  too  valuable  for 
that  purpose.  George  Hyde  had  been  assessor,  selectman, 
one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  Newton  National 
Bank  and  president  of  the  Savings  Bank.  Edmund  N. 
Converse  had  lived  on  Centre  Street  until  his  death  in 
1894.  He  too  served  his  community  as  benefactor  of  the 
Newton  Hospital  trustee  of  the  Library,  chairman  of  the 
school  committee,  and  a  member  of  the  boulevard  com¬ 
mission  of  the  city  and  of  the  drainage  and  sewerage  com¬ 
mission  of  the  state. 

On  past  less  pretentious  but  attractive  homesteads, 
along  a  tree-shaded  street,  the  wayfarer  makes  his  way 
southward  until  at  length  he  comes  to  a  broad  winding 
avenue  and  another  car  track  lying  athwart  his  path.  As 
he  pauses  to  look  each  way  an  open  car  bears  down  upon 
him,  filled  with  a  merry  party  plainly  on  its  way  to  an  out¬ 
ing  at  Norumbega  Park,  judging  from  the  sign  on  the  car 
and  the  jollity  of  the  crowd.  And  at  the  same  moment  a 
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bevy  of  bicyclists  goes  bowling  along  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  towards  Boston.  It  would  seem  as  if  all  the  world  were 
awheel  and  awhirl.  Not  a  farm  has  he  passed  in  his  two- 
mile  walk,  not  a  hoe  or  a  pitchfork  in  sight,  not  an  ox  or  a 
grindstone  near,  nowhere  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school  or 
a  maiden  antique,  but  everywhere  evidences  of  modern 
luxury  and  ease  and  freedom  such  as  the  past  never  had 
known. 

As  Rip  Van  Winkle  pursues  his  way,  the  only  familiar 
object  that  he  sees  is  the  meetinghouse  of  the  First  Church 
on  the  old  site  at  the  corner  of  Centre  and  Homer  Streets, 
but  the  building  is  not  the  same  as  in  his  day.  Dr.  Furber’s 
long  pastorate  is  over.  The  year  1897  marks  the  passing  of 
Reverend  Amos  E.  Lawrence,  a  retired  Congregational 
minister,  who  for  twenty  years  had  worshipped  there. 
Active  in  the  Improvement  Association  as  well  as  in  the 
church,  interested  in  the  hospital  and  other  charities,  for  a 
number  of  years  chairman  of  the  school  committee,  he  was 
a  citizen  esteemed  and  mourned.  Reverend  T.  J.  Holmes, 
Dr.  Furber’s  successor,  is  ending  his  ten  years’  ministry, 
and  Reverend  E.  M.  Noyes  is  commencing  his  pastorate 
of  thirty-five  years  on  the  thirty-first  of  October,  1894. 
Before  long  the  old  church  will  be  planning  for  a  modern 
edifice  to  rank  with  the  Baptist  building  in  the  Square  and 
the  stone  churches  at  Newton.  Meantime  the  system  of 
church  organization  was  altered.  The  property  of  the 
Congregationalists  had  been  held  by  the  Proprietors  of  the 
Meetinghouse  in  the  First  Parish  in  Newton  and  the  pews 
had  been  owned  by  individuals  or  estates,  but  by  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  a  committee  appointed  to  study  into  the 
legal  aspects  of  the  matter  the  more  modern  method  of 
incorporating  the  church  was  adopted  in  1895.  Thence¬ 
forth  the  church  seemed  less  the  chapel  of  a  few  privileged 
owners  than  a  meetinghouse  for  the  worship  of  the  people 
of  the  community. 
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In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  First  Church 
Trinity  Parish  has  made  its  home.  A  few  Episcopalians  in 
the  village  had  formed  a  group  in  1889,  and  had  secured 
the  small  Associates  Hall  on  Pelham  Street  as  a  place  of 
worship.  There  Reverend  Carleton  P.  Mills  of  Newton 
Highlands  and  later  students  from  the  Episcopal  Theo¬ 
logical  School  in  Cambridge  had  conducted  services  on 
Sunday  afternoons  until  in  1892  Reverend  Edward  T. 
Sullivan,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  School,  became  pastor  of 
the  flock.  In  the  same  year  a  wooden  chapel  was  built  on 
Pelham  Street,  which  for  five  years  served  as  a  place  of 
worship.  But  under  the  constructive  leadership  of  Dr. 
Sullivan  the  small  company  of  Episcopalians  was  growing 
larger,  more  ambitious  plans  were  being  cherished,  and  in 
1898  the  church  was  able  to  buy  the  corner  lot  of  land  on 
Centre  Street  on  the  opposite  corner  of  Homer  from  the 
Congregational  church,  and  to  that  site  the  Pelham  Street 
chapel  was  moved,  to  be  replaced  within  twenty  years  by 
the  present  beautiful  stone  church  and  parish  house.  By 
1896  the  Trinity  Club  of  Newton  Centre  was  well  organ¬ 
ized  and  Dr.  Sullivan  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  its  second 
dinner.  The  energetic  minister  found  time  for  several 
years  to  be  editor  of  The  Church  Militant ,  the  newspaper 
organ  of  the  diocese,  besides  attending  faithfully  to  the 
affairs  of  his  parish. 

Proceeding  past  the  Baptist  Home  for  Missionaries’ 
Children  on  the  left  and  approaching  Dr.  Smith’s  old 
homestead  on  the  right,  the  wayfarer  sees  open,  unim¬ 
proved  ground  stretching  away  on  the  right.  Ah!  a  fit 
pasture  for  cattle,  where  they  may  roam  unhindered  and 
crop  the  greensward,  but  though  he  strains  his  eyes  to  see 
he  can  discover  neither  horn  nor  hoof.  And  when  he  in¬ 
quires  about  it  he  learns  that  those  acres  have  been  reserved 
for  a  playground  for  the  children  of  Newton  Centre,  secured 
at  a  cost  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of 
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recreation.  Are  people  crazy  in  these  days  that  they  waste 
so  much?  If  children  need  exercise,  where  are  the  saw¬ 
horse  and  the  milking  stool,  the  nimble  needle  and  the 
spinning  wheel?  And  where  shall  the  beast  of  the  field 
place  his  foot?  One  can  see  him  turn  his  gaze  to  the  other 
side  of  the  street  with  a  doubtful  shake  of  the  head.  But 
the  Common  is  no  longer  recognizable.  The  stocks  and  the 
noon  houses  are  gone.  The  old  powder  house  has  dis¬ 
appeared,  replaced  by  a  flagstaff.  The  Methodist  church, 
enthusiastic  over  the  ministry  of  Reverend  Edwin  H. 
Hugh  es,  has  reared  a  stone  structure  on  the  corner  of 
Langley  Road,  and  the  ugly  old  Mason  School  looms  just 
beyond.  And  again  a  bustling  Square,  and  on  the  left 
beyond  Bray  Block  another  horrific  railroad.  Degenerate 
days  these,  and  incomprehensible. 

Newton  Centre  was  becoming  unmistakably  a  mod¬ 
ern  village.  The  Improvement  Association  was  busy  try¬ 
ing  to  secure  various  advantages  for  the  village.  It  had 
gained  better  advantages  for  small  children  in  the  Rice 
School,  and  had  obtained  from  the  railroad  company 
better  lights  in  the  cars  and  the  addition  of  two  new  trains 
to  the  schedule.  At  a  single  fair  the  Association  had  netted 
eleven  hundred  dollars  for  its  enterprises.  It  was  hoping 
to  bring  about  the  depression  of  the  railroad  tracks,  so  that 
grade  crossings  might  be  avoided.  Already  there  were 
bridges  at  Cypress  Street  and  Institution  Avenue.  Imme¬ 
diately  opposite  the  railroad  station  the  Union  Building 
was  erected  with  seventy-foot  frontage  for  stores,  offices 
and  photographic  studio. 

If  the  wayfarer  had  climbed  Institution  Hill  he  would 
have  found  changes  in  the  old  school.  The  Mansion  House 
which  was  there  in  1820  had  given  place  to  the  Hills 
Library,  a  well-adapted  structure  of  yellow  brick  and  free¬ 
stone  trimmings  one  hundred  by  seventy-five  feet  in  size. 
It  cost  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  was  designed  to  hold 
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fifty  thousand  volumes  with  room  for  expansion.  The 
books  had  been  moved  from  their  dark  quarters  in  Colby 
Hall,  and  a  spacious,  well-lighted  reading  room  provided 
facilities  for  study.  The  library  quarters  in  Colby  Hall 
were  remodelled  into  a  chapel  and  memorial  windows 
were  put  in.  A  central  heating  plant  was  built  on  the  side 
of  the  hill  to  supply  all  the  buildings.  Prof.  Oakman  S. 
Stearns,  D.D.,  who  had  been  teacher  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  for  twenty-five  years  following  a  pastorate  in  the 
Baptist  church  of  the  village,  died  in  1893  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Reverend  Charles  Rufus  Brown.  Dr.  Hovey 
retired  from  the  presidency  after  thirty  years  in  that  posi¬ 
tion,  and  his  semi-centennial  of  professorial  service  was 
celebrated  at  the  Commencement  in  1899. 

From  the  hilltop  one  could  look  away  to  the  far  dis¬ 
tance  where  Wachusett  and  Monadnock  mountains  rose 
against  the  horizon,  and  nearer  by  the  Blue  Hills  on  the 
south  and  the  city  of  Boston  with  its  gilt-domed  state 
house  were  daily  sights.  In  the  immediate  foreground  were 
the  leaf-girt  homesteads  of  the  Garden  City.  Chestnut 
Hill  was  the  nearest  neighbor  to  the  east.  The  Chestnut 
Hill  Club  had  been  organized  there  and  had  opened  a  club 
house  in  1895.  There  Judge  Lowell  and  Leverett  Sal  ton- 
stall  had  lived  their  lives  and  had  been  buried  within  a  few 
years.  Saltonstall  had  been  collector  of  the  port  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  Lowell  was  a  judge  of  United  States  District  and 
Circuit  courts,  a  leading  authority  on  bankruptcy  and 
insolvency,  and  regarded  as  a  man  of  sterling  worth.  Look¬ 
ing  off  from  the  hill  to  the  other  side  of  Newton  Centre 
one  could  see  Upper  Falls,  where  two  other  useful  citizens 
were  ending  their  activities.  Otis  Pettee  preserved  the 
industrial  prestige  of  his  father  and  served  the  city  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways.  Isaac  Hagar  was  in  the  employ  of  the  town  for 
forty-four  years,  helped  to  reorganize  the  school  system 
while  he  was  on  the  school  committee  for  twenty  years, 
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was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Newton  Savings  Bank,  sat  in 
the  Legislature  for  several  terms,  and  was  vestryman  and 
warden  of  St.  Mary’s  Episcopal  Church  at  Lower  Falls. 
Immediately  below  the  hill  were  the  neighbors  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution,  Brewer,  Hartshorn,  Mills,  Bray  and  Sanborn, 
occupying  houses  on  Institution  Avenue.  Around  the 
corner  on  Chase  Street  was  Hasseltine  House,  built  by  the 
Woman’s  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society  as  a  home 
for  young  women  who  were  preparing  for  missionary  serv¬ 
ice  and  studying  at  the  Institution. 

Several  new  organizations  had  been  formed  in  the  vil¬ 
lage.  The  Wednesday  Club,  a  study  club,  was  organized 
in  1892  by  ten  women  at  the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Edgar  O. 
Silver.  The  number  of  members  increased  to  twenty,  but 
the  organization  remained  simple.  Beginning  with  a  study 
of  the  poems  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  the  Club  continued 
with  subjects  covering  a  wide  range,  including  art,  litera¬ 
ture,  people,  countries,  such  as  the  members  really  en¬ 
joyed  studying.  Regular  meetings  have  been  held  fort¬ 
nightly;  one  meeting  a  year  is  for  social  purposes,  when 
the  Club  usually  entertains  guests,  with  a  speaker  whose 
subject  is  in  harmony  with  the  study  of  the  year. 

One  can  imagine  the  wayfarer  returning  to  the  centre 
of  the  village  and  picking  up  his  trail  to  the  southward. 
A  cluster  of  three  churches  faces  him  as  he  leaves  Beacon 
Street.  The  Baptist  church  fronts  the  Square,  and  its 
members  face  the  future  with  confidence  in  the  place  that 
it  will  continue  to  hold  in  the  coming  days.  Just  beyond 
across  the  street  is  the  Unitarian  church,  at  which  his 
orthodox  head  shakes,  and  less  than  a  stone’s  throw  away 
a  twin-towered  Catholic  church.  Can  such  things  be  in 
Puritan  New  England?  Hard  by  heaps  of  black  rock 
appear  before  him,  coal  broken  into  uniform  sizes  and 
carted  off  to  be  unloaded  at  houses,  to  be  burned  in  cellar 
furnaces  and  to  supply  summer  heat  in  zero  days.  It  was 
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not  so  in  the  good  old  days  of  backlogs  and  chimney  nooks. 
Playgrounds  and  furnace  coal,  trolley  cars  and  steam  rail¬ 
roads,  magnificent  schools  and  churches,  luxury  and 
pleasure  —  these  are  indeed  times  of  material  progress. 
But  are  they  equal  in  character  to  the  old?  And  the  old 
man  disappears  over  the  railroad  towards  the  Highlands 
to  sit  on  the  bank  of  Wiswall’s  Pond  and  wish  again  for  the 
days  that  are  gone. 

The  ancient  wayfarer  finds  Newton  Highlands  en¬ 
tirely  changed.  A  village  has  come  into  existence  where 
only  farms  and  a  tavern  or  two  used  to  be.  Stevens  Block 
and  the  Highland  Club  across  the  way  command  his 
admiration,  and  he  is  told  that  early  in  1891  the  Lincoln 
Club  had  been  formed  also  as  a  community  centre  of  social 
life,  and  that  its  one  hundred  members  have  their  head¬ 
quarters  on  the  Pevear  estate  on  the  corner  of  Centre  and 
Walnut  Streets.  James  F.  C.  Hyde  died  in  1898  and  was 
greatly  missed  by  the  whole  city.  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal 
parish  is  bustling  with  energy;  the  Congregational  church 
is  well  established  on  the  corner  of  Lincoln  and  Hartford 
Streets;  in  the  rear  is  a  new  Methodist  church.  The  Meth¬ 
odists  had  held  their  first  religious  services  in  1890  with 
preaching  by  Reverend  G.  S.  Butters,  then  of  Newton- 
ville.  On  Thanksgiving  Day,  1893,  they  had  been  able  to 
lay  the  corner  stone  of  Cline  Memorial  Church,  and  during 
the  winter  a  wooden  building  with  field  stone  accompani¬ 
ments  was  built,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty.  It  was  not  a  large  building,  but  it  served  the 
needs  of  the  denomination  in  Newton  Highlands  and  cost 
only  eight  thousand  dollars. 

Beyond  the  village  to  the  south  the  old  road  led  to 
Oak  Hill  and  Winchester  Street,  where  the  wayfarer  might 
go,  if  he  wished,  as  far  as  Kenrick  Bridge.  Two  new  insti¬ 
tutions  recently  have  been  located  there.  In  an  oak  grove 
near  the  river  the  City  Home  has  been  built  as  the  final 
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abode  of  the  city’s  poor.  The  older  villages  did  not  relish 
the  presence  of  the  almshouse,  and  now  that  Waban  is 
being  developed  it  is  not  wanted  there.  The  city  therefore 
purchased  about  twenty  acres  of  the  Thomas  Bunney 
place  on  Winchester  Street,  and  there  by  the  quiet  reaches 
of  the  river  a  building  was  constructed  with  four  wards, 
one  for  men  and  another  for  women  in  each  wing.  Both 
men  and  women  were  provided  with  comfortable  sitting 
rooms,  where  books  and  magazines  were  at  hand  for  their 
reading.  Men  and  women  ate  separately  and  each  person 
had  his  own  room.  Those  who  were  able  were  kept  busy 
indoors  or  outside.  The  number  of  inmates  varied  from 
sixteen  to  forty-five.  One  of  these  lived  in  the  almshouse 
for  fifty  years.  The  almshouse  occupants  cost  the  city 
$122.58  per  capita  annually. 

A  short  distance  farther  on  an  extensive  river  front¬ 
age  was  acquired  in  1896  for  the  Working  Boys  Home 
Industrial  School.  It  was  designed  for  homeless  boys  from 
Massachusetts  cities,  where  they  could  be  prepared  for  the 
kind  of  life  which  they  might  be  expected  to  lead.  A  tow¬ 
ering  brick  building  was  erected,  a  printing  department 
was  opened,  and  in  various  ways  the  boys  were  cared  for 
under  Catholic  administration.  Part  of  the  expense  of  the 
building  was  raised  by  Newton  women  who  organized  the 
Working  Boys  Friendly  Society  to  aid  the  enterprise. 
Each  member  agreed  to  collect  one  dollar  a  month  towards 
the  expense  of  the  forty-thousand-dollar  brick  home. 

Another  form  of  charity  found  expression  at  Upper 
Falls.  This  was  the  Stone  Institute  and  Home  for  Aged 
People.  Joseph  L.  Stone  of  West  Newton  left  money  to 
establish  a  home  for  aged  and  indigent  men  and  women, 
one-half  of  the  bequest  to  be  spent  in  the  purchase  of  land 
and  the  erection  of  buildings,  the  other  half  to  serve  as  an 
endowment  for  the  maintenance  of  the  home.  The  trustees 
of  the  fund  incorporated  in  1894  under  the  name  of  the 
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Stone  Institute  for  the  better  handling  of  the  funds,  and 
when  it  was  time  to  start  building  operations  they  organ¬ 
ized  with  other  citizens  a  corporation  under  the  name  of 
the  Newton  Home  for  Aged  People.  The  Pettee  estate  on 
Eliot  Street,  Upper  Falls,  was  purchased  and  remodelled, 
and  the  Home  opened  in  1899.  In  1911  the  Stone  Insti¬ 
tute  conveyed  all  the  property  of  the  Institute  to  the 
Home.  In  1916  the  Corporation  undertook  to  raise  funds 
for  the  improvement  and  enlargement  of  the  Home. 

Rip  Van  Winkle  is  amazed  at  the  massive  masonry  of 
Echo  Bridge,  and  is  much  relieved  to  escape  with  safety  to 
the  placid  open  country  along  Quinobequin  Road.  Loiter- 
ing  by  the  way  to  observe  the  pleasant  scenes  along  the 
river,  listening  to  the  songs  of  birds  and  stopping  now  and 
then  to  examine  the  growing  crops  in  the  cultivated  fields, 
he  feels  more  at  home  than  in  the  villages.  Above  him  on 
the  bluff  along  the  river  are  rising  the  houses  of  those  who 
are  glad  to  break  new  ground  while  they  are  not  far  from 
the  privileges  of  church  and  school  and  society.  Waban 
was  finding  a  place  on  the  map  of  the  city  with  its  new 
streets,  its  railroad  station,  and  the  Sudbury  aqueduct 
passing  through.  The  Waban  Improvement  Society  had 
been  watchful  for  the  best  interests  of  the  early  settlers. 

The  year  1896  was  marked  by  the  organization  of  the 
Episcopal  church  and  the  Waban  Woman’s  Club.  The 
Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  was  organized  at  a  meeting 
of  residents  held  in  Waban  Hall,  and  a  chapel  was  built  on 
land  that  cost  only  a  small  sum  because  of  the  generosity 
of  William  C.  Strong,  who  gave  most  of  it.  Twenty-nine 
persons  made  voluntary  contributions  to  the  building 
fund,  and  many  of  the  special  furnishings  of  the  church, 
including  a  memorial  window,  a  lectern,  and  a  communion 
set,  were  gifts  from  residents  and  other  persons  interested 
in  the  church.  Reverend  William  H.  Williams  was  the 
first  minister  of  the  parish,  but  Reverend  James  C.  Sharp 
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succeeded  him  in  1904,  and  remained  fourteen  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  ministry  the  parish  prospered,  but  the  withdrawal 
of  some  of  its  members  to  help  form  the  Union  Church 
reduced  its  constituency.  Three  other  ministers  have 
succeeded  one  another  in  the  pastorate. 

The  Waban  Woman’s  Club  at  its  inception  was  small 
in  membership,  and  its  meetings  at  members’  homes  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  William  H.  Gould,  the  first  president, 
were  delightfully  informal.  Papers  were  prepared  and 
read  on  art  and  archaeology,  literature  and  philanthropy. 
The  next  year  the  cathedrals  of  England  were  studied, 
with  a  half  hour  of  each  meeting  devoted  to  current  events. 
Steadily  the  membership  grew  from  about  ten  to  more 
than  fifty,  and  the  Club  joined  the  city  and  state  federa¬ 
tions.  Dues  were  raised  from  twenty-five  cents  to  two  dol¬ 
lars,  and  lecturers  began  to  talk  instead  of  members  read¬ 
ing  papers  at  every  meeting.  The  Club  broadened  its 
activities  to  contribute  pictures  to  the  Roger  Wolcott 
School.  It  presented  a  play  for  the  benefit  of  the  new 
Waban  Neighborhood  Club  in  later  years.  During  the 
World  War  it  gave  every  other  meeting  to  an  all-day  war 
service  program.  It  joined  the  Improvement  Society  in 
promoting  the  project  of  a  new  schoolhouse,  and  it  inau¬ 
gurated  a  yearly  gift  for  a  scholarship. 

Waban  had  two  preparatory  schools,  thus  helping  to 
keep  up  the  reputation  of  the  city  for  private  schools. 
C.  E.  Fish  kept  a  school  for  boys  and  the  Windsor  Hall 
School  for  girls  was  fitting  them  for  college  under  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  Dr.  Charles  H.  Clark. 

Down  along  the  river  on  the  way  to  Lower  Falls  are 
patches  of  open  woods,  where  jack-in-the-pulpit  grows 
large  in  the  spring  and  tanagers  flash  red  against  the  foli¬ 
age,  where  the  stream  lags  as  it  brushes  against  the  bushes, 
and  in  the  fall  acorns  drop  as  the  frost  reddens  the  leaves. 
From  this  sylvan  scene  the  wayfarer  emerges  into  Wash- 
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ington  Street,  where  the  gong  of  the  trolley  car  sounds 
above  the  tap  of  the  woodpecker  and  factory  oil  greases 
the  blue  water  of  the  river.  At  Lower  Falls  he  finds  paper 
mills  as  in  the  olden  days,  but  under  different  management 
and  with  new  machinery.  Beside  the  mills  the  Perrin 
Methodist  Church  had  been  built  recently.  It  was  like 
several  of  the  other  Methodist  structures  in  town,  an  inex¬ 
pensive  wooden  building  of  modest  size,  with  accommoda¬ 
tions  not  too  modern  for  Sunday  school,  prayer  meeting, 
and  social  purposes.  Methodists  in  the  village  had  wor¬ 
shipped  since  1867  in  different  halls,  but  they  could  not 
remain  permanently  satisfied  there,  and  they  were  willing 
to  sacrifice  to  the  limit  of  their  ability  in  order  to  raise  the 
necessary  seven  thousand  dollars. 

After  more  than  a  century  St.  Mary’s  still  stands  on 
the  high  land  above  the  river  with  the  cemetery  around  it. 
Recent  decades  have  brought  to  the  church  physical 
expansion.  A  chapel  has  been  added,  changes  made  in  the 
chancel,  various  furnishings  supplied  by  the  communi¬ 
cants,  gas  and  city  water  installed,  and  a  rectory  built. 
The  seventy-fifth  anniversary  had  been  observed  in  1888. 
Then  came  the  vested  boy  choir  and  the  organization  of 
the  choir  guild  society,  and  in  1900  the  installation  of  a 
new  organ.  As  the  wayfarer  looks  about  he  remembers  the 
early  days  of  the  parish  when  it  was  the  outpost  of  epis¬ 
copacy  and  its  only  representative  in  the  town,  and  he 
feels  a  deep  respect  for  those  who  planted  their  ancient 
faith  here,  though  he  himself  was  of  those  who  long  ago 
had  expressed  so  emphatically  their  dissent  from  the  Angli¬ 
can  Church. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  Lower  Falls  died  in 
1893.  This  was  Dr.  Charles  F.  Crehore,  a  native  of  New¬ 
ton,  who  had  been  graduated  from  Harvard  as  a  doctor  of 
medicine,  but  after  a  short  practice  gave  it  up  to  assume 
the  management  of  his  father’s  mill.  During  the  Civil 
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War  he  served  as  a  surgeon  for  a  time,  but  returned  to 
manufacture  press  paper  and  cards  for  Jacquard  looms. 
The  enterprise  was  an  old  one,  dating  from  1825,  and  had 
been  uniformly  successful.  Dr.  Crehore  continued  as  sole 
owner  after  1868  until  he  admitted  his  son  Frederick  into 
partnership  in  1883.  Dr.  Crehore  was  an  attendant  at 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  commun¬ 
ity,  and  was  regarded  as  a  kind  and  benevolent  citizen. 

If  the  wayfarer  had  turned  back  from  Lower  Falls 
toward  the  villages  on  the  north  side,  or  had  ventured  to 
board  one  of  the  cars  of  the  Wellesley  and  Boston  Street 
Railway  Company,  he  would  have  climbed  the  long  hill 
from  Lower  Falls  village  to  the  corner  of  Beacon  Street 
where  the  “Great  Signboards”  were,  and  possibly  he  might 
have  seen  a  group  of  cyclists  who  had  ridden  out  from  Bos¬ 
ton  over  the  “sandpaper”  highway  and  were  preparing  to 
return  by  way  of  Washington  Street,  the  favorite  cycling 
trip  out  of  Boston  in  those  days. 

A  short  distance  would  have  taken  him  to  the  Newton 
Hospital.  He  would  have  marvelled  at  the  changes  in 
medical  and  surgical  appliances  within  a  hundred  years. 
Many  lives  might  have  been  saved  in  colonial  days  with 
cottage  hospitals.  But  the  Newton  Hospital  already  was 
outgrowing  its  modest  name.  It  had  soon  been  apparent 
to  the  hospital  authorities  that  there  was  serious  need  of  a 
contagious  ward  and  a  morgue.  The  friends  of  the  Hospital 
went  to  work  to  raise  the  money,  and  the  city  gave  its  aid. 
The  Board  of  Aldermen  appropriated  a  sum  sufficient  to 
provide  a  contagious  ward.  Young  women  of  the  city 
organized  as  the  “Merry  Workers,”  and  raised  three  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  for  the  children’s  ward,  and  a  group  of  them 
in  one  of  the  churches  offered  an  entertainment  which 
brought  in  money  enough  to  pay  for  a  physician’s  desk  for 
the  office.  The  girls  of  the  high  school  paid  for  a  lounge 
by  admitting  the  public  to  a  calisthenic  drill.  A  children’s 
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Christmas  collection  in  the  churches  furnished  the  kitchen. 
Certain  individuals  supplied  the  beds  in  the  men’s  and  the 
women’s  wards.  Grace  Church  provided  an  operating 
room.  The  five  hundred  members  of  the  Ladies  Hospital 
Aid  Association  each  paid  an  annual  fee  of  two  dol¬ 
lars.  The  directors  solicited  gifts  of  money  and  needed 
articles,  and  a  visiting  committee  went  monthly  to  the 
Hospital. 

By  1892,  that  is  within  five  and  a  half  years  of  the 
opening  of  the  Hospital,  849  patients  had  been  treated,  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  had  been  put  into  land  and  build¬ 
ings.  There  was  a  central  building  with  separate  wards 
for  men,  women,  and  special  patients,  a  double  ward  for 
contagious  diseases  and  a  ward  for  small-pox  cases.  But 
the  home  for  nurses  had  not  yet  been  provided,  and  con¬ 
valescent  and  maternity  quarters  were  needed, not  to  speak 
of  an  endowment.  Two  years  later  the  directors  could  re¬ 
port  that  the  nurses’  home  had  been  provided  and  twenty- 
three  pupils  were  in  training,  a  new  heating  plant  had  been 
installed,  and  the  dining-room  had  been  enlarged.  The 
city  was  paying  for  the  poor  patients  who  could  not  pay 
their  own  bills.  The  churches  were  contributing  $5,500  a 
year,  while  patients’  fees  and  the  earnings  of  nurses  for 
service  outside  the  hospital  brought  in  more  than  $8,000. 
The  Aid  Association  was  buying  furnishings  and  supplies, 
and  an  endowment  fund  had  been  started.  The  total  cost 
for  the  year  had  been  nearly  $19,000. 

Four  years  passed,  and  in  1898  the  annual  report  of 
the  Hospital  announced  the  gift  of  an  operating  building 
from  the  Haskells  and  Emersons,  the  Eldredge  ward  for  sur¬ 
gical  cases  from  the  Leonards,  a  children’s  ward  from  the 
Dennisons,  and  the  Mellen  Bray  ward  for  further  surgical 
accommodations.  E.  L.  Pickard  of  Auburndale  paid  for 
the  expense  of  connecting  corridors,  and  already  a  subway 
was  planned  to  connect  the  nurses’  home  with  the  hospital. 
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The  institution  long  since  had  been  accepted  as  a  com¬ 
munity  responsibility. 

Across  Washington  Street  from  the  Hospital  was  a 
stretch  of  fields  on  both  sides  of  the  railroad  set  apart  to 
the  object  of  keeping  people  well,  the  grounds  of  the  Wood¬ 
land  Golf  Club.  Golf  had  stirred  the  enthusiasm  of  New¬ 
ton  men  early  in  the  decade,  and  clubs  were  formed  in 
rapid  succession  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  clubs 
at  Newton  and  Newton  Centre  were  organized  in  1895, 
with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  each,  using 
nine  holes  for  play  in  each  case.  The  Woodland  Golf  Club 
came  into  existence  the  next  year,  enrolled  one  hundred 
members,  although  there  were  no  near  residences,  and 
took  an  old  house  for  its  headquarters.  It,  too,  laid  out  its 
grounds  with  nine  holes.  In  1897  the  Chestnut  Hill  Golf 
Club  with  one  hundred  members  prepared  its  nine  holes  on 
the  slope  of  Waban  Hill  in  the  east  part  of  the  city,  and 
the  Braeburn  Country  Club  at  West  Newton  with  larger 
ambitions  for  the  future  laid  out  its  course  for  the  time  to 
include  nine  holes.  It  had  one  hundred  active  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  associate  members,  who  delighted  in  the  hazardous 
course.  Still  another,  the  Albemarle  Golf  Club,  began  to 
use  the  grounds  now  overlooked  by  the  Fessenden  School 
at  West  Newton  in  the  fall  of  1899,  and  within  a  year  one 
hundred  active  members  were  enrolled.  The  Common¬ 
wealth  Golf  Club  with  one  hundred  and  forty  members 
informally  dedicated  its  links  in  the  month  of  May,  1898. 
All  these  clubs  were  destined  for  varying  degrees  of  popu¬ 
larity,  and  Woodland  and  Braeburn  became  widely  known. 
In  time  certain  of  the  courses  were  lengthened  and  well- 
appointed  club  houses  were  built,  while  the  number  of 
members  increased  into  the  hundreds.  For  a  time  there 
was  friendly  rivalry  among  the  clubs  and  their  members, 
and  the  whole  city  was  interested  when  Reverend  E.  M. 
Noyes,  champion  for  two  years  of  the  Newton  Centre 
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club,  won  the  golf  championship  of  Newton  on  the  links  of 
the  Newton  Golf  Club,  receiving  a  silver  loving  cup  with 
the  title. 

The  wayfarer,  accustomed  to  value  land  by  its  eco¬ 
nomic  use,  finds  it  hard  to  justify  its  use  for  golf,  or  to 
understand  how  men  in  their  right  minds  could  spend  so 
much  time  and  energy  knocking  a  ball  about  and  tramping 
miles  in  quest  of  such  questionable  recreation. 

After  an  inspection  of  the  hospital  building  he  is  ready 
to  proceed,  and  he  finds  himself  presently  passing  the 
Woodland  Park  Hotel,  which  is  enjoying  a  patronage  that 
must  have  been  surprising  even  to  its  optimistic  proprie¬ 
tors.  An  annex  was  added  in  1890.  The  building  seems 
imposing  for  a  country  hotel,  with  its  round  towers  at 
either  end  of  the  building,  fourteen  new  sleeping  rooms 
upstairs,  bowling  alleys,  billiard,  smoking  and  reading 
rooms  below.  The  boulevard  is  just  beyond,  and  perhaps 
by  this  time  the  wayfarer  yields  to  a  fancy  to  visit  Nor- 
umbega,  to  ride  in  a  steamer  on  the  river,  as  wonderful  in 
its  way  as  a  railroad  train,  or  to  visit  the  boathouses  at 
Riverside  with  their  hundreds  of  canoes.  Venturesome  so 
far  he  might  even  dare  to  try  the  sensation  of  riding  on  the 
railroad  from  Riverside  to  Auburndale,  and  then,  going 
through  the  subway  which  the  Improvement  Society  had 
obtained  from  the  railroad,  find  his  way  to  Lasell  Semi¬ 
nary.  He  remembers  Susannah  Rowson’s  School  for  young 
females  at  Newton  Corner,  but  the  wildest  dreams  of  her 
conventional  young  ladies  would  not  have  envisioned 
military  drill  such  as  he  witnessed  on  the  lawn  at  Lasell. 
In  the  year  1900  the  students  there  rejoiced  in  a  new  gym¬ 
nasium  southwest  of  the  main  building,  in  which  was 
abundant  space  for  exercise,  with  a  swimming  tank,  recita¬ 
tion  and  classrooms,  and  an  assembly  hall  with  a  large 
stage.  Already  two  years  earlier  the  graduating  class  had 
given  a  memorial  hall  for  a  chapel,  club  rooms,  and  an  art 
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gallery,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars. 

More  to  his  liking  would  be  the  meetings  of  the  Au- 
burndale  Review  Club  of  women.  As  far  back  as  1886 
Auburndale  had  groups  of  women  who  met  regularly  for 
study.  They  read  Shakespeare,  but  had  no  definite  pro¬ 
gram  of  organization.  In  the  year  1891a  number  of  women 
met  to  talk  over  plans  for  a  club  which  would  be  stimu¬ 
lating  intellectually  and  agreeable  socially.  Because  the 
women  of  the  village  seldom  met  except  at  the  churches, 
it  was  thought  best  to  make  the  Club  interdenominational 
in  order  to  widen  acquaintance.  At  first  meetings  were 
held  every  Tuesday  for  two  hours  in  the  forenoon.  The 
first  subject  of  study  was  the  sixteenth  century.  The  ambi¬ 
tious  spirit  of  the  Club  appears  in  one  of  the  early  pro¬ 
grams  when  nine  papers  were  read  on  the  history  and 
literature  of  England,  Spain,  France,  Germany  and  Italy. 
Soon  it  was  voted  to  have  a  five-minute  recess  at  each 
meeting,  which  promoted  the  second  object  of  the  Club, 
“social  intercourse.”  Before  long  the  meetings  were  held 
fortnightly. 

During  thirty-eight  years  the  study  of  the  Club  has 
been  directed  principally  to  literature,  travel  and  history, 
with  occasional  excursions  into  the  field  of  art,  drama  and 
current  events.  Once  a  year  the  Club  planned  a  guest 
meeting,  with  an  entertainment  suggested  by  the  topic 
of  the  year.  Plays,  living  pictures,  musicales,  old-fashioned 
“last-day-of-school”  exercises  were  among  the  special 
kinds  of  diversion.  In  1924  the  Review  Club  took  the 
initiative  in  the  project  to  secure  a  new  library  building 
for  Auburndale  by  voting  four  hundred  dollars  as  a  con¬ 
tribution.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Club  to  distribute 
to  Newton  philanthropies  nearly  all  the  money  remaining 
in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  each  year.  The  distinctive 
character  of  the  Review  Club  has  been  its  friendly  atmos- 
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phere,  the  result  of  a  small  group  with  unity  of  purpose 
meeting  in  the  different  homes.  It  was  out  of  the  inspira¬ 
tion  generated  by  this  organization  that  the  Auburndale 
Woman’s  Club  was  formed,  because  it  was  by  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Review  Club  that  the  Auburndale  Woman’s 
Club  was  mothered. 

A  club  with  a  similar  purpose  was  the  West  End  Liter¬ 
ary  Club,  which  was  organized  at  West  Newton  in  1890, 
with  Mrs.  Horace  Taylor  as  the  first  president.  Its  consti¬ 
tution  permitted  the  members  to  choose  such  subjects  as 
they  wished,  but  the  main  purpose  of  the  Club  was  liter¬ 
ary.  It  elected  to  meet  on  Monday  afternoons  at  the 
homes  of  the  members  during  the  season  from  November 
to  April.  The  number  of  members  was  limited  to  twenty. 

The  west  part  of  the  city  lost  three  valuable  citizens 
in  Albert  F.  Noyes,  for  seventeen  years  the  city  engineer, 
in  charge  of  the  plans  for  the  sewer  system  and  the  new 
filter  basin  and  reservoirs;  Charles  C.  Burr,  prominent  in 
Congregational  church  circles  and  a  generous  philanthro¬ 
pist;  and  Charles  Robinson,  who  declined  a  nomination  to 
the  mayoralty  of  the  city  but  represented  Newton  in  the 
Legislature,  served  Tufts  College  as  a  trustee  and  the 
Universalist  church  at  Newtonville,  which  he  attended, 
and  made  horticulture  his  hobby. 

The  Congregational  church  at  Auburndale  was  pros¬ 
pering  with  the  growth  of  the  village.  In  1892  the  chapel 
was  remodelled  and  extended  to  provide  more  classrooms, 
and  the  pulpit  and  platform  of  the  auditorium  were  rear¬ 
ranged.  During  the  same  year  the  church  observed  the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  its  organization  with  a  supper  and 
an  historical  address  by  Reverend  Calvin  Cutler,  who  had 
been  pastor  since  1867.  About  the  same  time  a  weekly 
calendar  was  issued  for  the  first  time,  and  six  years  later 
appeared  the  first  issue  of  The  Greeting.  A  junior  young 
people’s  society  was  formed,  the  envelope  system  of 
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weekly  offerings  was  adopted,  and  other  evidences  ap¬ 
peared  of  wise  and  efficient  leadership.  On  the  ninth  of 
November,  1900,  the  church  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary. 

Religion  was  still  a  recognized  factor  in  family  and 
community,  but  it  had  ceased  to  have  much  recognition  in 
the  schools.  The  days  of  the  New  England  Primer,  the 
Westminster  Catechism,  and  New  Testament  study  had 
passed.  Religious  education  was  relegated  mostly  to  the 
Sunday  school.  There  the  instruction  was  old-fashioned. 
While  new  methods  of  teaching  and  modern  textbooks 
were  revolutionizing  the  classrooms  of  the  public  schools, 
the  churches  were  content  with  untrained  teachers,  anti¬ 
quated  methods,  and  lesson  quarterlies  planned  and  writ¬ 
ten  by  biblical  commentators  far  removed  from  practical 
contacts  with  most  of  the  schools.  Evangelical  schools 
depended  everywhere  on  an  International  Lesson  Com¬ 
mittee  and  its  uniform  lessons.  Reverend  F.  A.  Peloubet, 
D.D.,  of  Auburndale  was  gaining  an  international  reputa¬ 
tion  from  his  annual  “Notes”  on  the  lessons  of  each  Sun¬ 
day,  until  “Peloubet’s  Notes”  became  a  household  phrase. 
Reverend  Erastus  Blakeslee,  a  son  of  the  First  Church, 
was  pioneering  with  graded  lessons  and  improved  methods 
of  teaching  until  he  too  won  a  national  reputation.  But 
the  developments  of  a  psychology  of  religion  were  yet  to 
come  and  of  most  novel  methods  of  the  new  religious 
education. 

Missionary  education  was  the  purpose  of  certain 
church  auxiliaries.  Women  formed  their  local  domestic 
and  foreign  societies,  which  met  regularly  for  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  missionary  information  and  the  collection  of 
small  sums  of  money,  and  children’s  missionary  education 
was  cared  for  through  their  junior  societies.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  movement  had  accelerated  rapidly,  and 
young  people’s  societies  under  denominational  oversight 
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were  a  part  of  the  church  organization  of  Baptists  as  well 
as  Congregationalists.  The  presence  of  Dr.  F.  E.  Clark  in 
Auburndale,  the  residence  of  missionary  secretaries  in  the 
Newtons,  the  missionary  homes  in  Auburndale  and  New¬ 
ton  Centre,  the  visits  of  missionaries  on  furlough,  and  the 
near-by  church  and  missionary  headquarters  of  several 
denominations  in  Boston,  all  stimulated  an  interest  in 
religious  missions.  The  national  movement  of  Baptist 
women  for  foreign  missions  was  started  in  the  Newton 
Centre  church  in  1871,  primarily  through  the  influence  of 
the  two  daughters  of  Marshall  Rice,  Mrs.  Alvah  Hovey 
and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Carpenter,  herself  a  missionary.  The  event 
was  celebrated  in  1896  in  the  church. 

Two  findings  that  the  wayfarer  might  have  made  when 
he  arrived  in  West  Newton  were  an  old  man  and  an  old 
tree.  The  man  had  been  living  since  1797,  the  tree  thirty 
years  longer  still.  Edward  Ryan  was  the  first  Irishman  to 
make  Newton  his  home,  and  the  oldest  resident  when  he 
died  in  1894.  He,  like  the  wayfarer,  had  seen  nearly  one 
hundred  years  come  and  go,  had  grown  to  maturity  as 
the  War  of  1812  passed  by,  had  voted  presumably  for 
Andrew  Jackson  as  President,  and  had  heard  the  discus¬ 
sions  over  slavery.  He  had  seen  the  growth  of  his  Catholic 
faith  in  Newton,  and  he  was  to  be  buried  from  St.  Ber¬ 
nard’s  in  his  own  village.  He  was  a  contractor  by  trade, 
literally  building  himself  into  the  community,  and  he  made 
contribution  to  the  future  population  of  his  adopted  city 
by  leaving  behind  him  eight  sons  and  eight  daughters. 

The  old  tree  was  one  of  several  ancient  elms  which 
were  still  standing  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  One  was 
on  the  old  Hyde  estate  in  Newton.  It  had  been  set  out  by 
Samuel  Hyde  when  he  arrived  among  the  first  settlers  of 
the  town,  and  had  grown  to  measure  fifteen  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference.  A  second  was  at  Upper  Falls.  It  had  been  brought 
from  the  woods  long  years  before,  and  had  stood  near  the 
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boarding  house  connected  with  the  Pettee  Machine  Shops. 
A  third  was  standing  on  the  estate  of  Governor  Claflin  in 
Newtonville,  suggesting  the  name  of  “Old  Elms”  for  his 
estate.  That  specimen  measured  fifteen  feet  around.  The 
tree  at  West  Newton  stood  on  the  estate  of  B.  F.  Hough¬ 
ton,  and  was  of  approximately  equal  size.  Besides  the 
ancient  elms  there  were  two  oaks  near  the  Eliot  railroad 
station  which  were  thought  to  be  more  than  two  hundred 
years  old,  and  two  pear  trees  in  the  Smallwood’s  orchard 
in  Newton  which  were  reputed  to  be  equally  ancient,  and 
one  of  which  was  ten  feet  in  circumference. 

Seth  Davis  was  no  longer  living  to  greet  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  and  the  curious  old  schoolroom  where  he  disci¬ 
plined  the  boys  with  the  four  R’s  of  readin’,  ’ritin’,  ’rith- 
metic,  and  a  rod  of  birch  were  gone  too.  But  the  Allen 
School  was  still  flourishing.  In  1 892  the  alumni  association 
of  the  school  started  the  custom  of  holding  an  annual 
reunion  at  which  three  hundred  gathered  three  years  later. 
But  Nathaniel  T.  Allen  was  getting  old,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  century  he  sold  his  interest  to  two  educators,  Albert  E. 
Bailey  and  Frank  H.  Wood.  They  continued  classes  in  the 
old  building,  but  Wood  soon  left  and  Bailey  purchased  the 
Fitzpatrick  estate  on  Waltham  Street,  and  erected  a  new 
building.  It  was  delightfully  modern  in  its  appointments 
with  the  unusual  features  of  a  pipe  organ  and  a  swimming 
tank,  and  under  the  new  management  the  old  institution 
became  a  popular  boys’  school.  In  1907  the  school  was 
transferred  to  Everett  Jones  who  became  headmaster, 
but  he  in  turn  surrendered  it  to  Thomas  Chalmers,  who 
changed  it  into  a  military  school  and  kept  it  until  the  old 
school  went  out  of  existence. 

Up  on  West  Newton  hill,  where  the  well-to-do  had 
their  beautiful  estates,  thirteen  men  formed  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Club  in  1890  with  a  membership  for  the  single  pur¬ 
pose  of  social  enjoyment.  They  built  a  small  clubhouse 
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and  constructed  tennis  courts  of  high  quality,  where  they 
invited  the  highest  players  of  the  country  to  compete,  and 
even  of  England.  By  1895  the  Club  was  agitating  for 
better  quarters,  and  in  1898  it  was  reincorporated  under 
the  new  name  of  the  Neighborhood  Club.  It  remained 
consistently  a  social  club,  but  the  men  shared  their  pleas¬ 
ures  with  their  wives  and  children.  The  Club  kept  gaining 
in  popularity  until  it  came  to  number  one  hundred  and 
fifty  members. 

An  event  of  the  year  1893  was  the  presentation  in  City 
Hall  of  J.  Eliot  Trowbridge’s  oratorio,  “Paul  the  Apostle,” 
by  the  West  Newton  Orchestral  Club  with  a  chorus  of 
seventy  voices. 

At  West  Newton  the  wayfarer  would  have  rejoiced 
over  the  prosperity  of  both  churches  and  schools.  The 
Lincoln  Park  Baptist  Church  never  had  enrolled  a  large 
membership,  but  it  gained  strength  under  the  ministry  of 
Reverend  E.  F.  Snell,  who  became  its  pastor  in  the  second 
half  of  the  decade.  The  Myrtle  Baptist  Church  of  colored 
folk  rebuilt  their  sanctuary  after  a  disastrous  fire.  More 
convenient  quarters  were  provided  for  classrooms  and 
prayer  meetings,  and  the  people  joyfully  celebrated  the 
dedication  with  four  days  of  meetings. 

Reverend  T.  P.  Prudden,  D.D.,  had  been  installed 
as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church,  succeeding  Dr. 
Patrick,  and  extensive  improvements  were  made.  The 
auditorium  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  transepts,  new 
pews  were  purchased,  and  six  new  memorial  windows 
enriched  the  building.  In  the  parlors  of  the  church  the 
Congregational  Club  observed  its  tenth  anniversary  in 
1896,  when  various  addresses  were  given  and  fourteen  of 
the  original  members  enjoyed  the  reunion.  If  he  could 
have  laid  aside  his  orthodox  prejudice,  the  visitor  from  the 
past  would  have  applauded  the  progress  of  the  Unitarian 
church  under  the  leadership  of  Reverend  Julius  C.  Jaynes. 
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He  had  come  to  the  city  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1885, 
his  sermons  had  attracted  new  attendants  at  the  services 
of  worship,  and  within  two  years  it  was  necessary  to  add 
space  for  more  pews.  The  old  edifice  lacked  beauty,  but 
the  sermons  of  the  minister  made  his  audience  forget  their 
surroundings.  It  was  certain  that  before  long  a  new  church 
building  must  be  erected,  a  hope  that  was  realized  soon 
after  the  new  century  began.  Mr.  Jaynes  gave  the  best 
part  of  his  life  to  the  church  in  West  Newton,  remaining 
with  it  for  thirty-seven  years,  reinforced  at  every  point  by 
the  charming  personality  of  his  wife. 

The  school  had  the  first  chance  to  make  worthy  citi¬ 
zens.  It  took  the  children  when  they  were  diamonds  in  the 
rough,  kept  at  the  polishing  process  five  days  in  the  week, 
and  turned  them  over  to  the  Sunday  school  to  point  them 
heavenward.  The  process  was  beginning  at  an  earlier  age 
than  formerly.  In  the  fall  of  1891  the  first  kindergarten 
building  in  Massachusetts  outside  of  Boston  was  dedicated 
at  West  Newton.  The  expense  of  $7,500  was  paid  by  West 
Newton  citizens.  Thirty  pupils  were  enrolled  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  in  charge  of  Mrs.  M.  C.  Sweetser,  a  trained  kinder¬ 
garten  teacher.  If  the  experiment  was  adopted  generally 
throughout  the  city,  it  would  add  to  the  expense  of  the 
school  system,  which  already  was  the  most  expensive  in 
the  state,  averaging  $37.19  for  each  pupil.  New  courses 
were  being  tried,  including  the  Swedish  sloyd,  a  form  of 
manual  training,  which  was  criticised  by  the  mayor  and 
others  as  an  expensive  and  unwise  experiment. 

At  one  point  the  school  authorities  thought  that  they 
could  consolidate  rather  than  expand.  This  was  at  Oak 
Hill,  where  the  attendance  was  relatively  small.  It  was 
proposed  to  provide  a  conveyance  for  the  children  to  go  to 
school  at  Newton  Centre,  but  a  vigorous  protest  arose 
against  exposing  the  children  “to  the  deadly  electric  cars, 
in  the  stores,  in  the  railroad  station,  and  nobody  knows 
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where.”  But  the  wheels  of  progress  run  over  all  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  plan  was  in  force.  New 
school  buildings  were  needed  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
The  rapid  growth  of  Newton  Highlands  necessitated  the 
building  of  a  brick  structure  there  ninety-six  by  sixty- 
eight  feet,  with  two  floors,  each  containing  three  class¬ 
rooms  besides  coat  rooms.  The  building  was  dedicated 
early  in  1894  and  named  the  Hyde  School  after  the  most 
prominent  resident  of  Ward  Five.  At  Newtonville  the 
Adams  School  had  burned,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
rebuild  in  1894.  It  was  decided  to  construct  a  brick  build¬ 
ing  which  would  accommodate  five  hundred  pupils.  It 
would  provide  eight  classrooms  and  a  hall  at  an  estimated 
expense  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  Catholics  already  had 
built  their  brick  parochial  school  at  the  corner  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Adams  Streets  for  the  parish  of  Our  Lady  Help  of 
Christians,  providing  twelve  rooms  and  a  large  hall  for  a 
thousand  pupils,  also  a  library  hall.  The  school  opened  in 
1893  with  four  hundred  pupils. 

The  old  school  buildings  were  not  only  out  of  date, 
but  they  were  becoming  outgrown.  A  new  building  was 
needed  for  the  Mason  School  at  Newton  Centre,  and  it  was 
imperative  that  the  Bigelow  School  should  have  better 
quarters  at  Newton.  The  high  school  was  overcrowded. 
The  spring  of  1895  saw  the  beginning  of  a  new  building  for 
the  Peirce  School  at  West  Newton  at  the  corner  of  Chest¬ 
nut  Street  and  Hillside  Avenue.  It  was  to  be  the  largest 
and  best  thus  far  constructed,  and  was  to  contain  twelve 
rooms  for  five  hundred  pupils,  but  the  principal,  Levi  F. 
Warren,  lived  to  enjoy  it  only  until  1897.  A  year  later  the 
Warren  Memorial  Hall  was  dedicated  at  the  Peirce  School 
in  memory  of  the  long  service  of  the  principal.  West  New¬ 
ton  lost  one  of  its  citizens  in  the  same  profession,  when  the 
death  occurred  of  Granville  B.  Putnam,  master  of  the 
Franklin  School  in  Boston  for  thirty-five  years. 
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In  1896  a  new  high  school  building  was  ordered,  with 
the  expectation  that  it  would  cost  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  and  accommodate  seven  hundred 
pupils.  When  it  was  completed  in  1897  it  was  found  to 
have  cost  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  dollars. 
The  building  was  nearly  two  hundred  feet  square,  con¬ 
structed  of  yellow  brick  with  gray  sandstone  trimmings. 
In  the  basement  were  recreation  and  lunch  rooms.  On  the 
ground  floor  ten  classrooms  were  provided,  besides  smaller 
recitation  and  retiring  rooms.  On  the  second  floor  were  as 
many  more  classrooms,  with  two  recitation  rooms  and  a 
library.  Above  these  main  floors  was  a  third,  which  con¬ 
tained  two  classrooms,  laboratories  and  a  lecture  room, 
and  a  large  assembly  hall,  which  would  seat  nine  hundred 
persons.  The  building  was  a  most  desirable  addition  to  the 
school  capacity  and  school  architecture  of  the  city,  and 
was  commended  by  all  who  inspected  it.  It  was  dedicated 
by  Mayor  Henry  E.  Cobb  on  the  twenty-second  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1898. 

Long  before  the  building  of  the  new  high  school  the 
villages  on  the  south  side  were  dissatisfied  that  their  chil¬ 
dren  must  go  so  far  for  instruction.  A  period  of  agitation 
began  for  a  high  school  of  their  own,  which  never  has  come 
to  an  end,  but  the  necessity  of  building  so  many  primary 
and  grammar  schools  and  the  demand  for  a  technical  high 
school  continually  delayed  the  gratification  of  the  wish  of 
the  south  side  people.  Meanwhile  the  high  school  courses 
were  enriched,  more  teachers  were  employed,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  increased  until  midway  of  the  decade  there 
were  twenty  teachers  and  more  than  six  hundred  pupils. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  keen  opposition  on  the  part  of 
many  parents  to  the  addition  of  a  half  hour  to  the  earlier 
four  and  a  half  hours  of  a  school  day. 

Meantime  friction  developed  between  the  school  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  high  school  staff.  The  teachers  complained 
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that  the  committee  interfered  too  much.  The  result  in 
1897  was  the  resignation  of  E.  J.  Goodwin,  who  had  been 
headmaster  for  ten  years,  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of 
four  of  the  teachers,  who  went  to  New  York.  They  were 
attracted  by  larger  salaries,  but  their  dissatisfaction  with 
interference  in  the  Newton  schools  would  have  unsettled 
them  in  any  case. 

Public  and  private  schools  both  planned  their  courses 
of  study  beyond  the  grades  with  the  purpose  of  preparing 
pupils  for  college.  A  far  larger  proportion  of  Newton  high 
school  pupils  went  on  to  the  university  or  to  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology  than  in  most  town  and 
city  schools,  because  wealth  and  the  appreciation  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  social  standing  made  parents  desire  it  and  find  it 
possible  for  their  children.  University  education  made  its 
influence  felt  in  the  community  through  an  educated  min¬ 
istry  in  the  churches,  and  through  college  teachers  who 
liked  to  live  in  Newton.  Business  as  well  as  professional 
men  accumulated  libraries,  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly ,  the 
North  American  Review ,  and  the  Outlook  were  conspicuous 
on  their  centre  tables.  Modern  scientific  knowledge  was 
permeating  thought,  and  compelling  readjustments  in 
philosophy  and  religion  as  well  as  affecting  modes  of  social 
life.  The  modern  idea  of  progress  as  a  law  of  society  was 
reinforced  by  the  prevalent  teaching  of  the  evolutionary 
process  in  all  life.  Social  as  well  as  physical  science  was  a 
subject  of  study,  and  the  interest  in  social  betterment  was 
keen  among  those  who  studied  it. 

Two  incidents  connected  with  the  schools  were  the 
death  in  1894  of  Francis  A.  Waterhouse  who  was  head¬ 
master  of  the  English  High  School  in  Boston  but  lived  in 
Newton  and  had  been  principal  of  the  Newton  high  school 
for  twelve  years  before  1880;  and  the  celebration  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  service  as  head  of  the  Bigelow  School  of  H.  C. 
Sawin.  His  friends,  including  the  mayor  of  the  city,  came 
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together  at  the  closing  exercises  of  the  school  and  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  purse  of  four  hundred  dollars. 

The  presence  of  the  high  school  gave  a  certain  dignity 
to  Newtonville.  It  helped  to  make  up  for  the  city  hall  at 
West  Newton  and  the  public  library  at  Newton.  The 
Masonic  Temple  also  helped  to  give  distinction  to  the  vil¬ 
lage.  The  Masons  had  commenced  their  history  in  Newton 
in  i860,  when  twenty-six  charter  members  held  their  meet¬ 
ings  in  a  carpenter  shop  on  Bowers  Street,  later  destroyed 
by  fire.  Afterward  they  met  on  the  corner  of  Washington 
and  Centre  Streets,  until  they  moved  into  Claflin  Block, 
where  they  remained  twenty  years.  Early  in  the  year 
1896  Dalhousie  Lodge,  Gethsemane  Commandery,  and 
Newton  Royal  Arch  Chapter  agreed  together  to  erect  a 
Masonic  building.  It  was  planned  for  the  lot  on  the  corner 
of  Walnut  Street  and  Newtonville  Avenue  to  stand  four 
stories.  The  materials  were  brick  and  stone.  The  Masons 
expected  to  occupy  the  second  and  third  floors,  and  rent 
the  ground  floor  for  stores.  It  was  anticipated  that  the 
building  would  cost  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but 
there  were  seven  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the  three 
organizations,  and  it  was  expected  that  they  would  be 
generous.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  with  imposing  cere¬ 
monies,  and  on  the  sixth  of  October,  1 907,  the  grand  master 
in  Massachusetts  dedicated  the  structure.  A  week  later  a 
brilliant  reception  was  held  in  which  a  thousand  persons 
participated.  The  final  arrangements  for  the  building 
reserved  the  whole  of  the  third  floor  for  the  Masons,  and 
allowed  space  for  the  Grand  Army  headquarters  on  the 
second  floor,  and  for  Temple  Hall,  which  was  intended  for 
Masonic  banquets  and  for  the  use  of  the  public  as  an 
assembly  hall,  accommodating  six  hundred  people.  The 
Gethsemane  Commandery  had  an  armory  for  its  use. 
With  these  new  opportunities  social  functions  multiplied. 
The  Masons  held  a  grand  fair  in  1898,  which  lasted  a  week. 
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The  Newton  Club  was  bustling  with  various  activ¬ 
ities,  dramatics,  musicales,  concerts  and  receptions  fol¬ 
lowing  one  another,  and  interspersed  with  whist  nights, 
smokers,  and  other  occasions  enjoyable  to  the  members. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1897  the  Club  voted  to  absorb 
the  Newton  Athletic  Association,  authorizing  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  to  admit  forty  members  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion  without  the  payment  of  an  initiation  fee.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  Club  should  buy  three  hundred  thousand  square 
feet  of  land,  for  which  the  Newton  Athletic  Association 
had  paid  sixty-five  hundred  dollars,  and  keep  open  the 
athletic  grounds  at  Newton  Centre  for  five  years.  A  large 
number  of  junior  members  were  admitted  to  the  privilege 
of  the  grounds  but  not  of  the  club  house. 

The  Newtonville  Women’s  Guild  was  in  full  vigor.  Its 
program  for  a  single  year  included  a  president’s  reception, 
a  paper  on  Oberammergau  by  Dr.  Shinn,  a  talk  on  Clara 
Barton  and  the  Red  Cross  by  Kate  Gannett  Wells,  a  bi¬ 
ography  of  Hannah  Adams,  a  paper  on  Columbus,  talks  on 
women’s  work,  on  social  science,  and  on  vocal  culture, 
with  recitations,  musicales,  and  a  talk  on  kindergarten 
songs,  essays  on  the  poets,  a  lecture  on  new  methods  of 
teaching  geography  and  travel  sketches,  an  Easter  fair, 
and  an  annual  reception  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  year. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  wayfarer  would  have  been  com¬ 
fortable  among  the  leaders  of  society  at  one  of  its  brilliant 
receptions  at  the  Newton  Club  or  would  have  looked  with 
favor  upon  Masonic  festivities,  for  in  his  day  there  was 
considerable  opposition  to  secret  fraternities,  but  if  he 
was  a  true  Puritan  he  would  have  been  interested  in  the 
churches  on  the  north  side  of  the  city.  The  Congregation- 
alists  in  Newtonville,  after  twenty-five  years  of  organized 
existence  as  the  Central  Church,  rejoiced  in  their  new 
edifice  dedicated  in  1895.  With  the  land  it  had  cost  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Within  a  few  years 
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the  church  was  incorporated,  paid  off  its  debt,  and  wel¬ 
comed  to  its  pastorate  Reverend  Ozora  S.  Davis  of  Ver¬ 
mont.  The  death  of  Judge  Slocum,  who  was  killed  by  the 
train  at  Newtonville,  was  felt  keenly  by  the  church,  as  he 
had  been  clerk  and  deacon  for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 
Another  active  Congregationalist  living  in  Newtonville 
was  J.  J.  Walworth,  who  bought  one  hundred  acres  of  land 
at  Auburndale  soon  after  the  railroad  was  built,  but  later 
made  his  home  in  Newtonville. 

The  Methodists  had  built  their  first  church  edifice 
before  1870,  but  during  the  pastorate  of  Reverend  Dillon 
Bronson  the  old  building  was  demolished  and  a  new  struc¬ 
ture  erected  in  1897.  The  Swedenborgian  church  had  but 
recently  completed  its  stone  edifice.  It  suffered  serious  loss 
in  the  death  of  Reverend  John  Worcester,  the  pastor  emer¬ 
itus,  who  had  been  with  the  church  since  1869,  and  that  of 
T.  H.  Carter,  in  whose  house  some  of  the  early  Sweden¬ 
borgian  meetings  were  held.  The  Episcopalians  in  New¬ 
tonville  began  to  meet  for  worship  in  Temple  Hall  in  the 
autumn  of  1897,  and  the  parish  was  organized  a  few  years 
later.  Land  was  bought  and  paid  for  in  1901.  Charles  W. 
Leonard  made  a  gift  of  Vermont  stone  for  a  building, 
which  was  opened  in  1903. 

If  the  wayfarer  turned  aside  to  visit  Nonantum  vil¬ 
lage  he  would  have  found  there  the  stone  building  of  the 
North  Congregational  Church  and  its  faithful  pastor.  He 
would  have  heard  about  the  Nonantum  Improvement 
League,  forerunner  for  a  year  of  the  Nonantum  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  which  was  organized  in  1 905.  The  League 
was  active  in  helping  to  get  the  Waltham  Street  Railway 
through  Nonantum,  and  suggested  improvements  to  the 
municipal  government,  but  it  was  short-lived.  He  would 
have  found  evidences  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Nonantum 
Boys’  Club.  Organized  in  1899  with  the  backing  of  the 
Good  Citizenship  Association  of  Newton,  the  Club  was 
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soon  the  owner  of  the  Athenaeum  Building  on  Dalby 
Street,  which  became  a  hive  of  activity.  The  building  lent 
its  lower  floor  to  the  needs  of  the  juniors  from  six  to  eight¬ 
een  years  old,  who  soon  numbered  three  hundred,  while 
the  upper  floor  was  for  the  fifty  seniors  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  They  constituted  the  Nonantum 
Athletic  Association.  The  club  house  was  kept  open  every 
week  day  from  October  to  June  for  the  use  of  Nonantum 
boys,  whether  members  or  not.  Books,  games,  and  gym¬ 
nastic  apparatus  were  at  hand  for  their  enjoyment,  and 
classes  in  various  trades  were  maintained  for  several  years 
until  lack  of  space  compelled  their  abandonment.  Fre¬ 
quent  entertainments  were  enjoyed,  in  which  the  young 
people  of  the  Swedenborgian  church  had  a  directing  part. 
The  Club  with  its  aim  to  make  better  citizens  has  been  a 
valuable  means  of  developing  character  and  a  sense  of 
civic  responsibility  among  the  young  men  of  the  village. 

The  village  of  Newton,  too,  had  its  provision  for  young 
men  in  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  It  had  its 
new  gymnasium,  and  a  boys’  camp  was  provided  at  Silver 
Lake  in  the  Old  Colony  district.  The  Newton  Bicycle 
Club  celebrated  seventeen  years  of  unbroken  history  with 
a  banquet.  It  had  several  members  of  prominence,  Sterl¬ 
ing  Elliott,  who  was  the  chief  executive  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  division  of  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen,  Abbot 
Bassett,  secretary  of  the  national  organization,  and  Henry 
C.  Nickerson,  chairman  of  the  national  transportation 
committee.  The  reorganized  Entertainment  Club  pre¬ 
sented  “Sunset”  in  the  Channing  Church  parlors  with  the 
assistance  of  The  Players.  The  Pi  Eta  theatricals  of  the 
Harvard  boys,  a  number  of  whom  belonged  in  the  city, 
were  given  in  the  city  during  several  seasons.  The  Letter 
Carriers  Benefit  Association  was  organized  in  1894,  and 
prided  itself  on  its  annual  ball. 

The  Hunnewell  Club  was  the  consequence  of  a  desire 
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for  a  convenient  club  in  the  village  of  Newton.  It  was  the 
outgrowth  of  a  neighborhood  club  organized  in  1895  as  the 
Hunnewell  Hill  Club,  with  a  membership  limited  to  the 
residents  of  that  locality.  Its  first  club  house  was  the  Bart¬ 
lett  mansion  located  on  Braemore  Road.  The  new  club  was 
incorporated  in  1897  and  took  over  the  assets  of  the  Hun¬ 
newell  Hill  Club.  Soon  afterward  Francis  E.  and  Freelan 
O.  Stanley  erected  the  present  club  house  at  the  corner  of 
Church  and  Eldredge  Streets,  which  was  formally  opened 
in  April,  1898.  The  new  building  was  adapted  admirably 
for  the  needs  of  a  social  club.  It  was  a  three-story  colonial 
structure  with  the  usual  accommodations.  The  main  hall 
was  in  two  parts  divided  by  Ionic  columns.  A  library  and 
a  smoking  room  were  on  either  side  of  the  entrance.  In 
the  basement  were  a  kitchen  and  four  bowling  alleys,  and 
billiard  and  pool  tables  were  added.  The  upper  floors  pro¬ 
vided  parlor  and  reception  room  for  ladies,  card  and  ban¬ 
quet  rooms,  and  a  hall  capable  of  seating  four  hundred. 
Tennis  courts  were  provided  presently  on  the  grounds. 
The  two  hundred  members  representing  all  parts  of  the 
city  pay  forty  dollars  as  annual  dues.  The  Club  immedi¬ 
ately  found  a  place  of  influence  for  itself  in  the  community. 

Within  a  single  year  several  local  chapters  were  organ¬ 
ized  in  affiliation  with  national  patriotic  organizations 
which  existed  to  perpetuate  the  patriotism  of  Revolution¬ 
ary  days.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Sarah  Hull  Chapter 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution.  That  society  had  been 
organized  as  a  national  society  in  1 89 1 ,  and  it  was  five  years 
later  that  about  twenty-five  women  met  at  the  Newton 
Club,  were  recognized  by  the  state  regent  who  appointed 
local  officers,  and  took  the  name  of  the  wife  of  General  Hull. 
They  increased  rapidly  in  numbers  until  by  the  end  of  the 
first  year  ninety-one  members  were  enrolled,  and  ten  years 
later  it  was  the  largest  chapter  in  the  national  organization. 
Almost  as  soon  as  the  society  was  fully  fledged  the  country 
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was  drawn  into  the  war  with  Spain,  and  the  Daughters 
had  an  opportunity  to  show  their  patriotism  by  practical 
aid  for  the  American  soldiers.  Over  fifteen  hundred  arti¬ 
cles  were  supplied  to  the  soldiers  in  the  Philippines.  Then 
it  aided  students  in  the  South  by  providing  scholarships 
and  books  for  mountain  whites  and  negroes.  Not  forget¬ 
ful  of  its  primary  interest,  it  supplied  a  travelling  library 
of  books  on  Revolutionary  history  for  the  Newton  schools. 
It  was  proudest  of  the  fact  that  it  made  the  largest  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  erection  of  a  monument  at  Valley  Forge,  which 
was  dedicated  on  Yorktown  Day,  October  19, 1901.  A  local 
branch  of  the  Junior  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  was  organized  and  named  the  Caleb  Stark  Chapter. 

Near  the  end  of  the  year  1896  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  were  organized  as  a  local  chapter  at 
the  home  of  the  Allens  at  West  Newton.  They  too  received 
the  sanction  of  their  state  organization,  and  were  inducted 
properly  into  the  orderly  procedure  of  the  society.  Meet¬ 
ings  were  held  monthly  at  the  homes  of  the  members, 
where  they  read  papers  on  Revolutionary  themes  or  lis¬ 
tened  to  addresses  from  outside.  Distinguished  speakers 
gave  courses  of  lectures  under  their  auspices.  They  have 
indulged  in  musicales,  colonial  teas,  and  outings  to  his¬ 
toric  spots.  The  local  society  bore  the  name  of  the  Lucy 
Jackson  Chapter,  a  name  which  was  a  reminder  of  the 
forty-six  Jacksons  who  went  from  Newton  into  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War.  The  local  chapter  has  helped  to  preserve 
historic  places  connected  with  that  period,  and  during  the 
Spanish  War  contributed  five  hundred  dollars  towards  the 
hospital  ship  given  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  were  organized 
on  the  twenty-first  of  May,  1897. 

Women’s  clubs  were  becoming  aware  of  the  bonds 
that  bound  them  together  in  a  common  purpose,  and  fed¬ 
erations  were  being  formed.  The  impulse  to  city  federa- 
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tion  in  Newton  came  from  a  paper  read  by  Mrs.  George  C. 
Phipps,  the  president  of  the  Newton  Highlands  Monday 
Club,  before  the  Social  Science  Club.  Eleven  clubs  in  the 
city  joined  in  the  Newton  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
and  others  were  soon  added  to  the  number.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  was  perfected  in  the  year  1895.  At  first  Mrs.  Phipps 
was  made  president,  but  she  was  succeeded  shortly  by 
Mrs.  E.  N.  L.  Walton  of  West  Newton.  Committees  were 
appointed  on  education,  municipal  affairs,  city  beautiful, 
programs  and  household  economics.  But  frequent  changes 
were  made  in  the  constitution  to  suit  changing  needs  and 
the  number  and  names  of  the  committees  were  elastic. 
Already  the  Women’s  Guild  of  Newtonville  had  enter¬ 
tained  the  state  Federation  at  its  first  convention. 

The  Newton  Federation  undertook  several  reforms  in 
the  city,  part  of  which  were  successful.  They  were  inter¬ 
ested  deeply  in  domestic  problems  and  in  the  schools.  They 
presented  gifts  of  books  and  statues  and  a  bubble  fountain 
to  the  high  school,  and  tried  to  have  a  curfew  bell  rung 
at  night,  though  without  success.  They  secured  a  police 
matron  to  be  called  at  need  to  City  Hall,  and  they  were  the 
means  of  getting  patrol  boats  on  the  river  near  Riverside. 
As  the  years  passed  the  women’s  organizations  of  the  city 
generally  joined  the  Newton  Federation  and  adjusted 
their  organizations  to  fit  the  new  relation. 

Out  of  the  committee  came  the  formation  of  the  New¬ 
ton  Education  Association  in  1898.  It  included  in  its  mem¬ 
bership  both  men  and  women  from  all  parts  of  the  city 
who  were  interested  in  educational  methods  and  theories, 
and  in  a  closer  relation  between  the  church  and  the  home. 

Strangely  enough  interest  in  the  physical  health  of  the 
community  lagged  behind  the  interest  in  education.  People 
seemed  to  expect  their  children  to  run  the  gamut  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  diseases,  and  to  have  coughs,  colds  and  chilblains 
as  customary  by-products  of  the  winter  season.  They 
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expected  certain  adults  to  enjoy  talking  about  their  rheu¬ 
matism  and  hay  fever.  For  the  rest  they  were  in  the  hands 
of  Providence  and  the  doctor.  But  with  the  advent  of 
hospitals  and  trained  nurses  came  a  new  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  health  and  of  the  necessity  of  trained 
nurses  in  times  of  illness.  It  was  better  understood  that 
much  sickness  was  due  to  needless  infection,  and  antisep¬ 
tics  and  fumigation  were  put  into  use.  Tonsils  and  ade¬ 
noids  and  appendixes  were  no  longer  a  matter  of  indif¬ 
ference.  The  Hygiene  and  Emergency  Society  found  a 
place  in  Newton  as  a  branch  of  the  Red  Cross,  with  the  aim 
of  building  up  the  health  of  the  community,  and  giving 
popular  instruction  in  the  treatment  of  illness  and  accident. 

In  the  year  1898  the  Newton  District  Nursing  Asso¬ 
ciation  came  into  existence  after  several  previous  attempts. 
It  seemed  to  some  that  it  was  not  needed  in  a  community 
as  healthful  as  the  city  of  Newton.  But  the  two  nurses 
employed  the  first  year  made  more  than  five  thousand 
calls  on  three  hundred  and  seventy  patients,  and  before 
long  more  were  needed,  and  presently  the  Newton  Hospi¬ 
tal  was  cooperating  by  lending  several  nurses  in  training. 
The  Association  maintained  a  supply  closet  in  each  village 
to  help  the  poor  with  their  babies  and  the  sick.  Fees  sup¬ 
plemented  by  gifts  provided  the  means,  and  families  able 
to  do  so  paid  at  least  a  nominal  fee  to  the  nurse.  In  1906 
the  management  of  the  nurses  was  transferred  to  the  Hos¬ 
pital,  but  the  Association  maintained  its  identity  and  the 
work  that  had  been  undertaken  continued  to  grow.  By 
1909  nurses  began  to  carry  on  medical  inspection  in  the 
schools,  until  in  1920  four  nurses  had  charge  of  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  pupils  each,  visiting  every  school  weekly,  and  another 
was  on  duty  at  the  high  school. 

Clubs  and  fraternal  orders  in  great  variety  were 
formed  during  the  decade  in  various  parts  of  the  city, 
many  of  them  finding  it  difficult  to  grow  to  maturity. 
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Among  the  clubs  were  the  Newton  Centre  Toboggan  Club, 
the  Newton  Outing  Club,  the  Prospect  Tennis  Club,  the 
Unitarian  Club,  the  Phillips  Literary  Association,  the 
Roundabouts,  the  American  Cooperative  Union,  the  Cir¬ 
cuit  Cycle  Club,  the  Jefferson  Club,  the  Newton  Froebel 
Union,  and  the  Waverley  Improvement  Association  of 
Newton.  Representative  of  fraternal  orders  in  the  order  of 
their  establishment  were  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men, 
the  Royal  Society  of  Good  Fellows,  the  Independent  Or¬ 
der  of  Good  Templars,  the  Order  of  the  Fraternal  Circle, 
the  Order  of  the  Royal  Ark,  the  United  Order  of  the  Golden 
Lion,  and  the  United  Order  of  Independent  Odd  Ladies. 

As  the  period  drew  toward  its  close  a  conviction  spread 
among  citizens  that  a  revision  of  the  city  charter  was 
needed  at  certain  points.  The  result  was  a  popular  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  city  council  and  the  appointment  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  twenty-two,  part  of  them  members  of  the  city  council 
and  part  selected  citizens,  to  recommend  changes.  The 
task  was  planned  with  thoroughness.  Six  subcommittees 
made  a  . preliminary  study,  then  the  whole  committee  con¬ 
sidered  changes  through  eleven  meetings,  and  finally 
adopted  the  proposals  unanimously.  The  most  important 
changes  were  first  the  separation  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  departments  of  the  city  government.  Instead 
of  the  committees  of  the  Council  wasting  time  and  money 
through  their  inexperience  in  administration  and  frequent 
changes  of  policy  would  be  departments  with  permanent 
officials  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  mayor. 
The  aldermen  would  legislate,  and  then  the  departments 
were  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  measure.  A  second 
change  was  the  consolidation  of  the  board  of  aldermen 
and  the  common  council.  Henceforth  a  single  board  would 
consider  proposed  legislation  and  take  action,  but  hasty 
action  was  guarded  against  by  making  a  single  vote  in 
opposition  enough  to  delay  action  until  the  public  had 
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time  to  protest.  Two-thirds  of  the  aldermen  must  vote  in 
order  to  increase  appropriations  or  to  make  new  ones. 

The  proposed  revision  of  the  charter  provided  for 
twenty-one  aldermen,  some  of  whom  should  be  chosen  by 
wards  and  some  at  large,  for  a  school  committee  which 
should  administer  the  schools  through  the  superintendent 
whom  they  should  appoint,  and  for  certain  departments 
which  should  have  charge  of  the  various  interests  of  the 
city.  These  included  an  assessing  department  in  charge  of 
a  board  of  assessors,  a  charity  department  in  charge  of 
overseers  of  the  poor,  a  fire  department  under  a  chief,  who 
for  many  years  was  Clarence  W.  Randlett,  a  department 
of  health  in  charge  of  a  board  of  health,  a  law  department 
with  a  city  solicitor,  a  police  department  with  a  chief,  an 
engineering  department  with  a  city  engineer,  a  water  de¬ 
partment  with  a  water  commissioner  in  charge,  and  a 
street  department  which  came  to  include  sidewalks,  parks 
and  playgrounds,  drains  and  sewers,  and  street  lighting, 
under  a  street  commissioner.  Besides  these  were  the  audit¬ 
ing,  treasury,  collecting,  and  city  departments.  The  mayor 
no  longer  had  a  part  in  the  activities  of  the  legislative  body 
further  than  to  make  recommendations,  but  he  was  the 
head  of  the  whole  force  of  administration,  and  all  the 
executive  boards  were  responsible  to  him.  When  the  Legis¬ 
lature  had  empowered  the  city  to  act  on  the  proposed  re¬ 
vision  of  the  charter,  the  matter  came  before  the  citizens  at 
the  November  election  in  1 897,  and  the  revised  charter  was 
approved  by  a  vote  of  1,866  to  922.  Henry  E.  Cobb  was 
chosen  under  the  new  charter  for  a  third  term  as  mayor, 
and  was  succeeded  for  two  terms  by  Edward  B.  Wilson. 

Criticism  of  municipal  administration  was  easily  in¬ 
duced.  The  weekly  newspaper  faithfully  reported  the 
meetings  of  the  city  council,  often  with  critical  comments 
in  the  editorial  columns.  Committees  were  frequently  on 
the  defensive  from  the  public.  The  school  committee  was 
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more  than  once  in  discord  with  a  school  principal  or  super¬ 
intendent  because  of  criticism,  as  when  George  I.  Aldrich, 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  was  charged  with  being 
autocratic  and  was  removed,  although  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  of  the  teachers  indorsed  him,  and  the  public 
protested.  The  result  was  a  deal  of  argument  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  Mayor  Henry  E.  Cobb  in  his  inau¬ 
gural  for  1898  said  to  the  city  council:  “Press,  pen  and 
speech  will  criticise,  misrepresent  and  misjudge  you.  Your 
good  deeds  will  be  passed  over  in  silence,  and  your  mis¬ 
takes  or  failures  to  please  will  be  magnified  into  mis¬ 
demeanors.” 

Newton  people  extended  their  criticism  at  times  to  the 
conduct  of  national  affairs  and  even  international  rela¬ 
tions.  They  were  interested  in  the  attempts  of  Spain  to 
control  Cuba.  They  were  duly  incensed  over  the  blowing 
up  of  the  Maine  in  the  harbor  of  Havana.  The  Claflin 
Guards  thrilled  with  military  fervor.  Since  their  patrolling 
at  the  Boston  fire  in  1872  they  had  not  had  much  excite¬ 
ment  except  prize  drills.  One  occasion  had  been  memor¬ 
able.  In  the  fall  of  1895  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Militia  to  which  the  Guards  belonged  enjoyed  a 
field  day  at  Pine  Grove  near  the  river,  and  military  evolu¬ 
tions  were  carried  out.  The  First  Battalion  of  companies 
from  Newton,  Waltham,  Cambridge  and  Attleboro  made 
up  a  defending  force  in  the  woods,  supported  by  artillery 
with  a  gatlinggun,  while  the  Second  Battalion  of  companies 
from  Boston,  Charlestown,  Braintree  and  Plymouth,  and 
the  Third  Battalion  of  companies  from  Malden,  Medford, 
Woburn  and  Hudson  combined  to  attack.  The  offensive 
was  successful  in  driving  the  First  Battalion  from  its  posi¬ 
tion.  Then  the  enemies  fraternized  in  a  luncheon,  a  parade, 
and  a  review  at  City  Hall  by  the  Mayor.  In  the  evening  a 
banquet  was  held  with  Governor  Greenhalge  as  a  guest. 

The  approach  of  the  war  with  Spain  brought  the 
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Guards  something  to  anticipate.  Late  in  April,  1898,  the 
war  began.  Admiral  Dewey  ushered  in  the  month  of  May 
by  sailing  into  the  harbor  of  Manila  and  capturing  the 
Philippine  Islands.  As  Company  C  of  the  Fifth  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Militia  the  Claflin  Guards  could  expect  service, 
and  they  made  preparation  accordingly.  Recruits  were 
added  to  the  Armory  and  at  Nonantum,  where  a  flag  was 
raised.  In  July  one  hundred  and  six  enlisted  men  under 
Captain  Ernest  R.  Springer  went  into  camp  at  Framing¬ 
ham,  and  later  went  south  to  Camp  Meade  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  then  to  Camp  Wetherill  in  South  Carolina. 

Citizens  organized  aid  for  their  soldiers,  as  they  had  in 
the  Civil  War.  At  the  chapel  of  Channing  Church  women 
met  daily  to  prepare  comfort  bags,  clothing  and  surgical 
dressings.  The  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  and  the  New¬ 
ton  Branch  of  the  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Aid  Asso¬ 
ciation  raised  money  for  a  hospital  ship.  Hundreds  of  flags 
were  flung  to  the  breeze  all  over  the  city. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  the  fortune  of  Newton  men  to 
engage  in  active  hostilities.  A  few  went  to  the  Philippines, 
but  those  who  were  in  camp  in  the  South  suffered  from 
nothing  worse  than  disease.  Some  who  returned  in  the 
fall  of  1898  were  welcomed  back  at  the  Newton  Club. 
When  Company  C  returned  as  a  body  in  the  spring  of  1 899, 
the  men  were  received  by  citizens  from  all  over  the  city  at 
Nonantum  Square  as  they  left  the  special  car  which 
brought  them,  and  they  marched,  escorted  by  the  police, 
to  Armory  Hall,  where  they  were  given  a  public  reception. 
Accompanied  by  the  police,  the  Grand  Army  Post,  the 
Claflin  Guard  Veteran  Association,  the  city  officials,  fifty 
citizens,  and  the  Watch  Company  Band,  they  paraded 
from  Newton  to  Newtonville,  where  they  enjoyed  a  ban¬ 
quet  in  Temple  Hall,  with  speech  making  and  singing  of 
the  national  hymn.  Then  the  erstwhile  soldiers  laid  away 
their  uniforms  and  resumed  their  places  as  civilians. 
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The  Spanish  War  marked  the  emancipation  of  the 
United  States  from  absorption  in  America  to  participation 
in  world  affairs.  When  the  nation  went  into  the  war  there 
were  few  farsighted  enough  to  see  that  it  would  emerge 
from  the  brief  conflict  an  imperial  power  with  West  Indian 
dependencies  and  far-flung  island  possessions  in  distant 
seas.  Few  realized  that  the  rapid  increase  of  agricultural 
and  manufactured  products  warranted  entrance  on  a  large 
scale  into  foreign  markets.  But  as  one  looks  back  after 
thirty  years  one  sees  plainly  that  the  people  of  America 
were  entering  into  a  new  epoch. 

The  changing  situation  was  sensed  most  quickly  by 
men  of  large  affairs  whose  activities  centred  in  the  large 
cities.  Among  these  were  certain  residents  of  Newton. 
Their  business  offices  were  in  Boston.  From  those  offices 
radiated  lines  of  communication  which  reached  out  to 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  They  were  familiar  with  the 
policies  and  methods  of  Englishmen  and  Germans.  They 
knew  the  requirements  of  customers  in  Asia  as  well  as  in 
Europe.  A  few  men,  like  John  S.  Farlow,  had  been  engaged 
in  the  China  and  India  trade  in  years  past.  It  required  no 
great  stretch  of  imagination  to  see  Americans  competitors 
in  every  foreign  port,  and  the  banking  of  the  world  trans¬ 
ferring  its  centre  from  London  to  New  York. 

It  was  less  than  a  century  since  Newton  families  were 
almost  isolated  from  one  another,  except  as  they  met  on 
Sundays,  but  rural  Newton  had  passed,  as  the  nation  was 
making  the  transition  from  the  rural  to  the  urban  outlook. 
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It  was  only  a  few  decades  since  daily  commuters  had  begun 
to  greet  one  another  on  the  station  platforms  as  they 
waited  for  the  local  into  town,  and  chatted  together  on  the 
ride  to  the  city.  Now  they  were  involved  in  deals  which 
dwarfed  the  earlier  conduct  of  business.  They  were  shar¬ 
ing  in  the  organization  of  large  corporations,  venturing 
their  capital  in  industrial  and  commercial  ventures,  invest¬ 
ing  in  foreign  loans  and  in  enterprises  overseas  such  as 
European  peoples  were  accustomed  to. 

Business  leaped  forward  with  the  same  energy  which 
the  United  States  government  was  showing  in  educating 
the  Filipino,  asserting  the  principle  of  the  open  door  in 
China,  and  arranging  Isthmian  affairs  with  England  so  as 
to  make  possible  the  American  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal;  with  the  same  energy  that  made  American  athletes 
overwhelming  victors  in  the  Olympic  games  in  Europe,  as 
they  devoted  themselves  to  baseball  and  football  at  home. 
America  was  on  the  eve  of  a  rapid  development  of  improved 
facilities  for  production  and  exchange.  Machinery  was 
being  improved  constantly.  The  turbine  engine  in  the 
factory,  the  internal  combustion  engine  on  the  road,  were 
creating  and  distributing  vastly  more  units  of  power.  Elec¬ 
tricity  was  proving  its  usefulness  in  light  and  communica¬ 
tion  and  power,  and  suggesting  improvements  in  kitchen 
and  boudoir.  The  trolley  had  followed  the  railroad;  the 
automobile  and  the  tractor  were  just  around  the  corner. 
Fast  trains  and  fast  steamers  and  new  undersea  cables 
facilitated  transportation  and  communication. 

It  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  the  speeding  up 
of  business  had  taken  such  toll  of  energy  that  Newton 
business  men  would  have  had  little  left  when  they  returned 
at  night  to  their  “bedroom”  suburb.  It  was  easier  to  drop 
down  in  one’s  den  in  smoking  jacket  and  slippers  than  to 
get  into  a  dress  suit  and  go  out  to  dinner  and  the  theatre  or 
make  an  evening  call;  but  in  general  the  business  man  liked 
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society,  he  belonged  to  clubs  in  Boston  and  was  ready  to 
make  the  City  Club  a  success  when  it  was  organized,  and  if 
he  was  college  trained  he  retained  his  connection  with 
Monday  or  Tuesday  or  Saturday  Club  in  his  own  baili¬ 
wick.  He  took  an  interest  in  Newton  affairs  and  was  proud 
of  the  city,  which,  though  it  had  the  largest  per  capita 
debt  of  any  city  of  its  size  in  the  country,  had  also  the 
largest  valuation.  He  applauded  the  organization  of  the 
Newton  Civic  Club  in  1903,  which  was  composed  of  men 
who  had  held  public  office  in  Newton,  and  which  provided 
an  arena  for  discussing  such  questions  as  the  relation  of 
the  city  to  the  Metropolitan  projects. 

Mayor  Weed  in  one  of  his  inaugural  addresses  com¬ 
mented  upon  that  relation.  He  rehearsed  the  story  of  the 
organization  of  the  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Works,  which 
was  authorized  in  1889.  Newton  had  become  a  part  of  it, 
glad  to  avail  itself  of  an  exit  for  its  wastage  to  the  south 
side  harbor,  but  it  had  involved  the  city  in  debt  to  the 
extent  of  $1,159,615.  It  was  apparent  that  it  would  cost 
more  as  the  system  was  extended  farther  beyond  Newton. 
This  would  necessitate  the  construction  of  larger  mains 
through  the  city,  but  it  was  a  better  arrangement  than  to 
attempt  an  independent  system.  Newton  had  entered 
heartily  into  the  Metropolitan  Park  projects,  incurring  an 
incumbrance  of  more  than  half  a  million  dollars,  and  more 
than  one  hundred  acres  of  land  had  been  taken  from  the 
city  for  Metropolitan  Park  purposes.  Little  of  the  expend¬ 
iture  had  benefited  the  people  directly,  and  the  Charles 
River  Basin  cost  was  not  yet  allocated,  but  it  was  no  more 
than  right  that  Newton  should  share  with  poorer  com¬ 
munities  the  expense  of  public  parks  in  Greater  Boston. 
Newton  became  responsible  for  nearly  $200,000  of  the 
expense  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  System,  though  the 
city  needed  it  only  as  a  safeguard,  but  it  was  wise  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  an  emergency  supply.  These  were  all  luxuries 
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which  the  fathers  had  not  enjoyed,  but  they  seemed  essen¬ 
tial  to  city  life  in  the  new  age. 

The  city  was  adding  its  own  parks.  Allison  Park  was 
laid  out  along  the  river  in  Nonantum  in  connection  with 
the  Metropolitan  Park  improvements,  providing  baseball 
and  football  grounds  at  an  expense  of  thirteen  hundred 
dollars.  Wolcott  Burr  Park  at  Auburndale  was  a  present 
to  the  city.  The  parks  were  a  provision  against  future 
congestion  in  a  city  which  expected  to  grow  steadily,  and 
which  had  increased  in  the  decade  1890-1900  more  than 
thirty-seven  per  cent  in  population.  But  the  state  census 
in  1905  would  show  an  average  gain  of  only  six  hundred 
per  year,  making  a  total  of  36,694.  In  1903  Mayor  Weeks 
made  some  comparisons  with  the  year  when  Newton  be¬ 
came  a  city  thirty  years  earlier.  It  had  more  paved  streets 
than  any  city  of  its  size,  twice  the  sewer  mileage  of  any 
similar  city,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles  of 
water  mains,  when  none  of  these  existed  at  the  earlier  date. 

Newton  men  and  women  were  proud  of  their  city  and 
prouder  still  of  their  families.  Newton  was  a  city  of  homes. 
Young  married  people  liked  to  settle  in  Newton  not  merely 
because  of  the  social  advantages,  but  because  it  was  a  good 
place  in  which  to  bring  up  children.  Shaded  streets  and 
parks  at  the  triangles,  playgrounds  for  all  and  ample  pri¬ 
vate  estates  for  some,  improving  schools  and  good  moral 
and  religious  influences  were  all  reckoned  as  assets  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  in  the  minds  of  Garden  City  parents.  The  best 
teachers  were  sought  for  the  schools.  Children  hobnobbed 
and  quarreled  and  learned  by  degrees  to  act  in  civilized 
fashion  in  one  another’s  backyards,  in  vacant  lots,  and  on 
the  playgrounds  when  they  were  out  of  school.  If  mothers 
were  worried  because  sometimes  the  twig  that  was  cor¬ 
rectly  bent  seemed  to  grow  into  a  limb  of  Satan,  there  was 
the  Mothers’  Club  to  which  they  might  go  for  advice. 

It  was  early  in  1924  that  twelve  or  more  women  met 
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at  Newtonville  to  listen  to  the  president  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Mothers.  With  this  stimulus  the  Mothers’ 
Club  was  formed  to  include  twenty-five  mothers.  The 
worthy  purpose  of  the  organization  was  indicated  by  the 
constitution  of  the  Club,  which  defined  the  objects  of  the 
society  to  be  “to  promote  the  education  of  women  in  the 
wise  care  of  children,  to  stimulate  active  interest  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  best  development  of  the  physical,  mental 
and  spiritual  nature  of  the  child;  to  inculcate  a  higher  con¬ 
ception  of  parenthood  and  secure  a  more  intelligent  coop¬ 
eration  between  fathers  and  mothers  in  the  training  and 
management  of  their  children;  and  to  uplift  and  improve 
the  condition  of  motherhood  in  all  ranks  of  life.”  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  Club  has  continued  to  pursue 
these  objects,  listening  at  the  monthly  meetings  to  special¬ 
ists  in  child  nurture,  and  once  a  year  a  special  contribu¬ 
tion  has  been  made  to  an  approved  charity,  like  the  Float¬ 
ing  Hospital,  the  Mothers’  Rest  Association,  the  District 
Nursing  Association,  and  the  Newton  Welfare  Bureau.  The 
limit  of  membership  was  raised  to  sixty-five.  In  due  time 
the  local  club  joined  the  Newton  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  and  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers. 

Through  the  initiative  of  Reverend  Everett  D.  Burr, 
D.D.,  minister  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Newton  Centre, 
fifteen  women  of  that  church  became  interested  in  the 
tenement  house  poor  of  Boston  and  made  it  possible  for 
mothers  and  their  children  to  have  two  weeks  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  with  respite  from  the  heat  and  toil  of  the  city.  At  first 
the  old  poorhouse  at  Waban  was  used,  attic  rummaging 
provided  old  furniture,  workmen  gave  their  services  to 
prepare  the  place,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  guests 
were  cared  for  during  the  first  summer  of  1900.  Presently 
the  old  house  was  demolished,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
secure  new  quarters  on  Winchester  Street  for  the  next  five 
years.  In  1903  the  women  of  Newton  Centre  assumed 
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the  responsibility  of  the  charity  and  organized  the  Moth¬ 
ers’  Rest  Association,  which  in  time  came  to  include  twelve 
hundred  women  from  all  over  the  city.  Individual  mem¬ 
bers  paid  a  fee  of  two  dollars  a  year  and  substantial  gifts 
made  it  possible  to  start  a  building  fund.  In  1906  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  bought  a  nine-acre  estate  at  Needham  Heights,  and 
reconstructed  the  buildings  which  were  there.  In  the  main 
building  were  eleven  sleeping  rooms  and  a  diet  kitchen;  a 
dormitory  building  supplied  five  more  with  dining  room 
and  kitchen;  a  small  cottage  provided  quarters  for  the 
matron  and  her  helpers;  and  a  barn  with  a  fireplace  gave 
opportunity  for  recreation.  No  one  could  estimate  the 
intangible  benefits  that  accrued  to  those  who  thus  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  great  outdoors  and  a  chance  to  breathe  the 
clean  air  of  the  country.  And  by  an  eternal  law  the  bene¬ 
factors  received  their  recompense  in  inner  satisfaction. 
Later  years  were  to  see  the  Mothers’  Rest  move  once  more 
to  a  home  within  the  bounds  of  the  city. 

It  was  because  of  a  growing  realization  of  the  needs  of 
mothers  and  children  who  were  handicapped  by  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  bread  winning  that  attempts  were  made  to  main¬ 
tain  day  nurseries  for  the  children  of  working  mothers.  The 
first  of  these  attempts  was  made  at  Newton  Centre  in  1 903. 
One  hundred  and  forty  women  made  annual  subscriptions 
at  two  dollars  each,  and  these  were  supplemented  by  gifts 
and  by  a  fair  to  meet  the  expense  of  one  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  The  first  year  the  total  attendance  was  2,307,  so 
many  children  being  taken  care  of  instead  of  being  left  to 
their  own  devices  or  to  the  incompetent  oversight  of  older 
children.  The  number  increased  as  time  passed.  Physi¬ 
cians  approved  the  enterprise.  There  could  be  no  question 
as  to  its  value.  But  decline  set  in  in  the  year  1906,  and  the 
arrangement  came  to  an  end  the  next  year.  Before  its  de¬ 
mise  a  similar  nursery  was  opened  at  Nonantum  with  a 
daily  attendance  of  fifteen.  The  mothers  of  the  children 
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paid  part  of  the  small  expense,  but  the  Nonantum  Day 
Nursery  was  organized  to  make  sure  that  the  enterprise 
would  be  sustained.  Within  a  few  months  the  interest  had 
spread  to  West  Newton.  The  West  Newton  Day  Nursery 
Association  was  ambitious  enough  to  secure  a  building 
which  was  equipped  properly  and  provided  with  a  matron. 
An  efficient  organization  was  planned  with  visiting,  inves¬ 
tigating,  and  finance  committees;  an  auxiliary  committee 
of  young  women  aided  in  sewing,  visiting  at  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  House,  and  helping  to  raise  money.  The  attendance 
during  the  first  year  reached  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
children.  Three  years  later  the  first  milk  station  was  opened 
and  playground  activities  were  planned. 

In  1913  certain  of  the  earlier  enterprises  found  a  home 
at  the  Stearns  School  in  the  Stearns  School  Centre,  one  of 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The  cooperation  of  the 
school  committee  was  secured.  Health  clinics  have  been 
kept  up,  and  when  necessary  dental  aid  is  called  in  or  cases 
are  referred  to  the  hospital.  As  the  years  passed  the  recrea¬ 
tional  provisions  of  the  Centre  became  prominent  under 
skilled  direction,  a  mothers’  club  of  nearly  one  hundred 
women  was  formed,  and  severa  girls’  clubs,  one  for  privi¬ 
leged  girls  who  thus  learned  service,  another  for  Italian 
girls,  and  others  for  domestic  science  and  for  backward 
girls.  For  small  children  “Brownie”  groups  and  story  tell¬ 
ing  hours  were  planned.  A  dramatic  contest  recently  has 
interested  several  of  the  groups  in  the  presentation  of  short 
plays  with  a  silver  cup  as  the  goal  of  endeavor.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  those  who  have  given  earnest  effort  to  the  School 
Centre  is  to  cheer  and  help  as  many  as  possible,  especially 
in  health  and  recreation,  to  keep  boys  and  girls  off  the 
streets  and  interest  them  in  clean  amusements,  and  to  cul¬ 
tivate  a  group  and  community  spirit.  On  a  budget  of  three 
thousand  dollars  the  Centre  has  been  able  to  maintain  all 
these  enterprises  and  keep  a  trained  social  worker  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  activities. 
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In  the  village  of  West  Newton  has  grown  up  another 
institution  which  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  less  fortu¬ 
nate  of  Newton’s  children.  It  was  in  1911  that  the  All 
Newton  Music  School  was  arranged  to  give  good  training 
in  music  to  children  who  could  afford  to  pay  only  a  small 
sum  for  lessons.  Its  service  proved  so  valuable,  especially 
the  opportunity  for  group  training  in  orchestra,  in  classes 
on  theory,  and  in  frequent  recitals,  that  more  well-to-do 
people  were  glad  to  have  the  advantages  for  their  children 
and  were  willing  to  help  pay  the  expenses  of  the  school. 
School  orchestras  profited  from  the  training  given,  pupils 
who  showed  unusual  talent  were  helped  to  go  farther,  and 
in  time  branches  were  organized  until  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  pupils  were  in  attendance,  and  a  budget  of  thirteen 
thousand  dollars  was  necessary  annually. 

Meantime  the  Salvation  Army  bought  and  renovated 
an  old  estate  at  West  Newton,  and  used  it  to  give  a  ten 
days’  vacation  from  the  South  End  of  Boston  to  those  who 
were  in  special  need  of  the  fresh  air  of  the  country.  In  1907 
a  novel  method  of  raising  money  was  tried  by  putting  a 
circus  on  public  exhibition  on  the  Cedar  Street  athletic 
grounds  in  Newton  Centre.  Men  and  women  and  young 
people  vied  with  one  another  in  costumes  and  stunts  to 
entertain  the  crowd  and  a  large  sum  of  money  was  realized 
for  charity. 

No  voluntary  organizations  for  children  could  do  the 
work  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  citizens  of  Newton  had 
learned  to  be  generous  in  their  provision  for  instruction.  It 
had  become  apparent  that  the  old  wooden  structures  which 
had  served  in  the  nineteenth  century  must  give  way  to 
modern  brick  buildings,  and  the  number  of  children  was 
growing  continually  so  that  more  schools  must  be  provided. 
But  the  city  did  not  shirk  its  obligations.  Within  seven 
years  school  property  was  added  to  the  value  of  eight  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  main- 
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tenance  of  the  school  system  to  appropriate  one-fourth  of 
that  amount  every  year.  Six  thousand  pupils  were  enrolled 
in  the  grades.  Six  rooms  were  enough  for  Thompsonville, 
but  the  Burr  School  in  Auburndale,  the  Emerson  at  Upper 
Falls,  the  new  Hyde  at  Newton  Highlands,  and  the  new 
Eliot  School  at  Nonantum  needed  twelve  rooms  each,  and 
the  Mason  School  at  Newton  Centre  required  sixteen. 
Such  buildings  cost  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
apiece,  but  they  were  all  called  for  between  1902  and  1907. 
In  1906  a  joint  commission  of  three  members  of  the  school 
committee  and  three  selectmen  was  created  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  deciding  when  new  schoolhouses  were 
necessary.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  it  was  difficult  to  keep  city 
taxes  down.  Changes  in  personnel  brought  Frank  W. 
Chase  to  the  principalship  of  the  Bigelow  School  at  New¬ 
ton  after  the  death  of  H.  C.  Sawin,  and  Samuel  B.  Paul  to 
the  Mason  School  at  Newton  Centre,  each  to  serve  long 
terms  in  strategic  centres.  In  1903  Fred  W.  Atkinson,  who 
had  been  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  Philippines,  was 
elected  superintendent  of  the  Newton  schools,  and  was 
succeeded  on  his  resignation  by  Frank  E.  Spaulding,  who 
remained  for  ten  years. 

Vacation  schools  were  so  popular  that  the  city  could 
not  avoid  the  experiment,  and  several  of  the  villages  had 
them.  At  Nonantum,  where  the  Social  Science  Club  had 
sustained  the  school  for  a  number  of  years,  the  enrollment 
was  approaching  the  four  hundred  mark  in  attendance  and 
the  school  committee  assumed  responsibility.  Through 
the  generosity  of  Frank  A.  Day  an  industrial  school  for 
boys  was  opened  at  Nonantum  in  1909.  It  taught  the 
trades  and  became  so  popular  that  it  was  decided  to  inte¬ 
grate  it  with  the  public  school  system,  and  after  a  time  it 
was  incorporated  into  the  Vocational  High  School  at 
Newtonville. 

The  scope  of  instruction  in  the  schools  had  broadened 
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with  the  years.  The  colonial  schools  had  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  the  rudiments  of  instruction  in  reading  and 
writing.  When  the  Federal  government  was  inaugurated 
in  1789,  arithmetic,  language  study,  and  “decent  behavior” 
were  made  a  specified  part  of  the  curriculum,  as  if  the 
community  had  a  new  sense  of  what  was  due  to  its  self- 
respect  as  an  American  town.  Geography  was  added  to 
the  course  of  study  in  1826.  One  might  almost  think  that 
the  school  committee  sensed  the  approach  of  the  railroad 
and  the  advantages  of  travel.  The  educational  authorities 
wished  for  no  frills,  but  after  the  half  century  was  reached 
certain  studies  became  optional.  A  growing  understanding 
of  the  way  to  health  may  have  accounted  for  the  added 
instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene.  With  the  approach 
of  civil  conflict  over  slavery  United  States  history  seemed 
a  desirable  acquisition,  so  that  subject  was  adopted.  Alge¬ 
bra  was  a  new  high  school  discipline  needed  for  college. 
Soon  vocal  music  and  drawing  found  recognition  as  op¬ 
tional  studies,  and  ten  years  later  drawing  was  prescribed. 
Special  classes  were  formed  to  take  care  of  children  who 
could  not  be  taught  successfully  in  the  regular  classes. 
Evening  classes  were  provided  for  those  whose  schooling 
had  been  interrupted  early  in  life.  In  1906  the  attendants 
included  more  than  one  hundred  Italians,  half  as  many 
Irish,  and  Germans,  Poles,  French,  Russians,  and  others, 
including  one  Japanese. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  people  could  be  brought  to 
believe  that  the  schools  should  educate  the  hand  as  well 
as  the  brain,  or  that  they  should  deal  with  vocational  as 
well  as  academic  subjects.  In  the  Centennial  year  the  door 
to  a  more  practical  training  was  set  ajar  when  sewing  was 
introduced  into  the  grades,  and  the  next  innovation  was 
calisthenics  and  military  drill.  The  use  of  tools  for  boys 
and  the  art  of  cooking  for  girls  were  introduced  before  the 
end  of  the  century,  and  in  1898  the  curriculum  was  ex- 
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panded  to  include  kindergarten  and  manual  training, 
bookkeeping,  geometry,  foreign  languages,  natural  science, 
ethics  and  civics,  either  optional  or  prescribed,  somewhere 
along  the  child’s  progress  through  the  schools.  The  ninth 
grade  was  in  process  of  elimination  from  the  grammar 
schools.  In  1905  athletics  was  substituted  for  military 
drill.  The  Newton  schools  were  being  modernized  thor¬ 
oughly. 

The  Newton  High  School  was  requiring  more  room 
and  equipment.  Eight  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  were  in 
attendance,  and  nearly  one  hundred  of  them  were  going  to 
college  or  normal  school  every  year.  Three  courses  of  study 
were  open  to  them,  the  general,  the  college  preparatory, 
and  the  scientific.  The  increasing  emphasis  on  scientific 
subjects,  with  the  popularity  of  the  engineering  profession, 
called  for  a  technical  training  which  few  existing  high 
schools  could  give.  The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology  was  attracting  students  from  all  over  the  country, 
including  many  Newton  boys.  Here  and  there  a  city  was 
organizing  a  technical  high  school;  Springfield  was  a  con¬ 
spicuous  example.  The  city  authorities  in  Newton  con¬ 
sidered  the  advisability  of  providing  such  a  school,  and 
sent  representatives  to  Springfield  to  investigate.  Their 
report  was  so  favorable  that  it  was  decided  to  organize  and 
construct  a  technical  high  school  on  the  site  of  the  former 
Claflin  mansion. 

Begun  in  1907,  the  new  school  opened  in  September, 
1909,  with  five  hundred  pupils  enrolled.  The  building  was 
of  three  stories  and  basement,  designed  to  accommodate 
as  many  as  eight  hundred,  while  the  Classical  High  could 
take  care  of  nine  hundred.  Besides  classrooms  and  labo¬ 
ratories  the  new  school  contained  shops  and  foundry,  arts 
and  crafts  room,  dressmaking  and  millinery  rooms,  tool 
rooms,  accommodations  for  woodworking,  an  office  and 
bank,  and  a  lecture  hall  capable  of  seating  five  hundred 
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people.  There  were  commercial  and  domestic  science  de¬ 
partments,  besides  the  technical.  The  main  entrance  to 
the  building  was  from  Walnut  Street  by  a  court  eighty- 
eight  feet  wide.  In  the  rear  was  Claflin  Field,  equipped  for 
organized  sports,  while  behind  the  Classical  High  building 
was  a  double  gymnasium  for  both  boys  and  girls  for  the  use 
of  both  schools. 

The  Technical  High  absorbed  the  commercial  courses 
from  the  old  school  and  it  admitted  students  from  the 
Classical  High  to  certain  of  its  courses.  It  was  not  a  trade 
school,  for  its  training  was  general,  not  specialized  in  prep¬ 
aration  fors  the  trades.  It  gave  academic  instruction  along 
with  modern  industrial  and  household  training.  It  pre¬ 
pared  for  normal  and  technical  schools  of  higher  grade, 
and  had  courses  in  the  fine  arts  and  in  commercial  subjects. 
An  extra  technical  course  prepared  directly  for  high-grade 
occupations.  The  whole  system  was  planned  by  Charles 
L.  Kirchner,  who  was  called  from  New  Haven  as  head¬ 
master,  but  in  1910  he  was  succeeded  by  Irving  O.  Palmer. 

The  early  years  of  the  century  brought  several  new 
private  schools  into  existence.  From  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Newton  had  been  prolific  of  such  schools.  The  city 
was  in  the  midst  of  an  environment  of  culture  and  beauty, 
was  convenient  to  Boston,  and  included  many  citizens  who 
could  afford  to  give  the  best  educational  advantages  to 
their  children.  Under  these  favorable  conditions  it  was  a 
fruitful  soil  for  the  planting  of  schools.  The  Allen  School 
for  boys  at  West  Newton  still  profited  from  the  reputation 
which  had  been  given  to  it  by  its  founder,  and  under  new 
management  and  with  a  new  building  for  its  classes  it  had 
a  large  attendance. 

The  daughters  of  Nathaniel  T.  Allen  decided  to  found 
the  Misses  Allen  School  for  girls  in  1904.  Into  their  spa¬ 
cious  colonial  residence  at  West  Newton  they  gathered 
both  boarding  and  day  pupils,  aiming  primarily  to  develop 
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character  in  the  girls  who  came  to  them.  They  arranged 
courses  which  would  prepare  for  college,  take  care  of  handi¬ 
capped  girls  by  individual  training,  give  advanced  instruc¬ 
tion  in  art,  literature,  history,  and  music,  for  those  who  did 
not  plan  to  go  to  college,  and  provide  for  city  girls  whose 
parents  wished  them  to  live  in  the  country.  After  twenty 
years  as  principal  Miss  Lucy  E.  Allen  was  the  director  of 
forty  girls,  with  six  teachers  assisting. 

A  third  school  at  West  Newton  was  the  Fessenden 
School.  This  was  opened  in  1903  by  Frank  J.  Fessenden 
with  twelve  boys  in  residence.  At  the  beginning  there  was 
a  single  house  with  nine  acres  of  land.  The  purpose  of  the 
School  was  to  prepare  young  boys  for  such  large  schools  as 
Phillips  Andover,  St.  Marks,  and  Groton.  With  the  growth 
of  the  school  came  the  necessity  for  new  buildings.  Lane 
Hall  was  built  for  classrooms  and  dormitory,  and  two 
years  later  a  gymnasium  was  added.  Then  in  succession 
came  three  more  buildings,  tennis  courts,  a  concrete  hockey 
rink,  and  the  Cottage  with  ten  additional  acres  of  land. 
During  war  times  a  library  was  provided,  a  larger  athletic 
field  constructed,  and  Memorial  Hall  built  with  ten  class¬ 
rooms  and  a  dormitory.  By  this  time  it  might  have  seemed 
as  if  any  further  enlargement  would  surely  tempt  fortune, 
for  most  private  schools  have  their  ups  and  downs  and 
their  ultimate  decline,  but  no  limit  appeared  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  school.  New  buildings  were  added  and  old 
structures  improved,  some  of  them  twice  and  three  times. 
At  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  school  in  1929  the 
physical  equipment  consisted  of  thirty-five  acres  of  land, 
twelve  school  buildings,  six  houses,  and  four  garages,  repre¬ 
senting  an  investment  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars.  The  faculty  of  twenty-seven  men  and  women, 
with  the  assistance  of  seventy  other  persons,  takes  care  of 
two  hundred  pupils.  The  Fessenden  School  thus  has  taken 
an  enviable  position  among  schools  of  its  grade  in  the 
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United  States,  and  has  begun  its  second  quarter  century 
with  confidence  in  its  future.  Recently  the  school  was 
placed  under  the  permanent  control  of  a  board  of  trustees. 

The  village  of  Newton  with  its  sightly  hills  and  un¬ 
crowded  streets  supplied  a  favorable  setting  for  school  life, 
and  was  selected  within  the  next  two  decades  by  several 
organizers  of  private  schools.  It  was  in  1902  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Jewett  bought  the  property  at  the  corner  of 
Bellevue  and  Summit  Avenues  and  on  that  elevated  site 
established  the  Mount  Ida  School.  With  high  ideals  of 
character  and  attainment  the  school  was  able  to  attract 
seventy-five  girls  from  twenty-five  states  of  the  Union 
within  the  next  five  years.  Four  large  sunny  buildings  were 
in  use,  attractive  courses  were  being  given,  and  frequent 
excursions  to  Boston  enlarged  the  cultural  horizon  of  the 
pupils.  The  purpose  of  the  school  was  to  foster  self-reliance 
and  to  cultivate  personality  rather  than  to  aim  at  conven¬ 
tional  attainments.  As  years  passed  courses  were  expanded 
until  some  of  the  girls  were  completing  high  school  studies 
in  preparation  for  college,  while  others  were  pursuing 
courses  of  junior  college  grade;  home  economics,  business 
problems,  and  dramatic  art  were  occupying  the  attention 
of  others;  and  complete  secretarial  courses  made  possible 
an  entrance  into  active  life  in  business  and  commerce. 
When  not  engaged  with  their  studies  the  girls  were  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  musical,  dramatic,  and  historical  advantages  of 
Boston,  or  were  playing  tennis  or  golf,  riding  horseback  or 
exercising  in  the  gymnasium  or  swimming  pool.  It  proved 
to  be  a  school  with  an  atmosphere  of  home  life  and  good 
fellowship. 

On  Nonantum  Hill  Shirley  K.  Kerns,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  College,  started  a  school  for  boys  in  1906.  He 
secured  the  old  Brown  estate  on  the  border  between  New¬ 
ton  and  Boston,  where  he  had  the  use  of  fifteen  acres  of 
countryside.  He  enlarged  the  house  for  students  and  named 
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the  place  the  Country  Day  School.  It  was  a  time  when 
certain  parents  were  questioning  whether  the  old  acade¬ 
mies  that  were  located  in  the  country  did  not  possess  rural 
advantages  which  outweighed  the  value  of  city  surround¬ 
ings.  A  high-grade  private  school  outside  the  city  but 
near  enough  to  permit  pupils  to  go  back  and  forth  from 
home  daily  made  a  distinct  appeal.  Stress  was  laid  on  the 
value  of  a  knowledge  of  nature  and  of  music,  and  much 
time  was  given  to  well-directed  recreation.  Within  twenty 
years  the  school  had  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  pupils  and  twelve  or  more  teachers. 

The  service  rendered  by  the  Public  Library  was  being 
extended  through  the  branches  in  the  different  villages. 
The  largest  branch  circulation  was  at  Newton  Centre, 
where  nearly  26,000  books  were  exchanged  in  1903.  West 
Newton  circulated  14,400,  Auburndale  10,343,  and  Upper 
Falls  3,006.  Branches  were  added  four  years  later  at  New- 
tonville  and  Nonantum.  Twenty  thousand  volumes  were 
circulating  through  the  schools,  more  than  two  thousand 
at  the  Peirce  School  alone.  The  public  was  served  at 
smaller  centres  at  schools  and  stores.  At  the  main  library 
the  circulation  was  about  1 50,000  a  year,  sixty  per  cent  of 
which  was  fiction.  There  were  almost  63,000  books  on  the 
shelves.  At  Newton  Centre  the  experiment  was  tried  of 
loaning  new  books  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  a  day,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  for  duplicate  copies  of  new  and  popular 
books  to  pay  for  themselves.  The  experiment  worked  so 
well  that  it  was  extended  elsewhere  generally. 

In  one  respect  the  city  was  saving  money.  A  few 
years  earlier  Newton  had  lodged  3,375  vagrants  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  But  when  the  authorities  began  to  make 
them  work  at  screening  gravel  as  compensation  for  lodging 
and  breakfast,  the  “happy  hooligans”  began  to  disappear 
at  a  rapid  rate.  The  tramp  then  as  now  did  not  consider 
the  labor  problem  as  coming  within  his  horizon.  A  dif- 
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ferent  sort  of  vagrants  visiting  the  city  were  flocks  of 
white-winged  crossbills,  rare  winter  birds  from  the  North, 
which  were  noted  by  the  local  ornithologists  not  long  after 
a  bald  eagle  had  visited  Newton. 

The  city  was  fortunate  in  securing  John  W.  Weeks  as 
mayor  for  1902.  Trained  at  Annapolis  for  the  Navy,  he 
had  served  in  the  Spanish  War,  and  since  then  had  been 
an  alderman.  With  his  foot  on  this  first  rung  of  the  ladder 
he  began  to  climb  towards  the  top  through  Congress  to  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  Cabinet  and  to  be  talked 
about  for  President.  Municipal  affairs  were  in  efficient 
hands  during  his  administration.  The  police  department 
received  a  shaking  up  and  Frederick  M.  Mitchell  succeeded 
Chief  Tarbox.  A  new  police  station  was  built  at  Newton, 
and  the  police  held  their  first  ball.  The  fire  department 
was  strengthened  by  the  remodelling  of  the  station  at 
Nonantum  and  the  addition  of  a  new  building  at  Chestnut 
Hill.  Veteran  firemen  won  musters  at  Nantasket  and 
Framingham.  The  old  handtub  Nonantum  had  a  way  of 
surpassing  the  records  of  other  engines.  Originally  it  had 
been  a  part  of  the  fire  fighting  machinery  of  Waterville, 
Maine,  but  it  went  on  the  market  when  the  Maine  town 
bought  a  steam  engine,  and  was  brought  to  Newton.  The 
veteran  firemen  of  the  city  became  very  proud  of  the  old 
machine,  for  it  proved  itself  consistently  a  winner. 

Street  railway  men  and  letter  carriers  indulged  in 
balls  in  spite  of  tired  muscles.  Public  service  men  seemed 
to  have  a  sudden  zest  for  the  dance,  even  if  they  trudged 
the  streets  or  stood  on  the  street  cars  or  patrolled  the 
streets  all  day.  Another  public  convenience  was  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  well-equipped  telephone  exchange  at  West 
Newton. 

In  spite  of  changes  that  were  taking  place  it  was  not 
easy  to  realize  that  the  twentieth  century  was  altering 
already  the  habits  and  customs  of  Newton  people.  They 
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were  leaving  behind  the  provincialism  of  earlier  years,  feel¬ 
ing  the  currents  of  new  ideas  and  changing  fashions.  Their 
houses  were  different.  Mansard  roofs,  towers  and  cupolas, 
“gingerbread”  ornamentation,  and  a  motley  collection  of 
wings  and  ells  were  passing  out  of  vogue.  The  Queen 
Anne  style  was  giving  way  to  a  new  liking  for  the  American 
colonial.  Simplicity  was  preferred  to  ornate  structures. 
Iron  dogs  and  deer  came  off  the  lawns,  as  the  painted 
Indian  figure  retired  from  in  front  of  cigar  stores.  Fash¬ 
ions  in  live  dogs  changed.  The  pug  with  his  ugly  face  and 
curled  tail  and  the  dachshund  with  his  elongated  but  squat 
body  must  vanish  to  make  way  for  the  airedale,  the  chow 
and  police  dog,  while  other  favored  breeds  found  welcome 
in  the  laps  and  boudoirs  of  the  ladies. 

The  interiors  of  the  houses  began  to  look  differently. 
Hair  wreaths  and  Rogers  statuary  were  followed  to  the 
garret  by  glass  cases  with  stuffed  birds  and  preserved  flow¬ 
ers.  Carpets  came  up  and  rugs  went  down.  Vacuum 
cleaners  guaranteed  dustless  floors  and  furniture.  But  the 
old  stuffed  furniture  was  following  the  haircloth  sofa  and 
the  marble  mantel,  and  Edward  Bok  in  the  Ladies  Home 
Journal  was  educating  the  whole  country  to  simple,  straight 
lines  in  furniture  and  to  a  better  class  of  pictures  on  the 
walls.  Mottoes  and  chromos  hung  by  moth-eaten  cords 
disappeared,  and  in  their  places  were  prints  and  etchings 
and  water  colors  which  were  worthy  of  study,  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  masterpieces  were  available,  if  one  could  not 
afford  the  best  in  art. 

People  still  sat  on  verandas  in  summer  or  took  to  the 
lawn  on  sultry  evenings.  Girls  still  learned  to  play  the 
piano,  and  sang  plaintive  songs  of  chaste  sentiment  or 
joined  the  boys  in  their  college  ragtime,  and  passers-by 
liked  to  pause  and  listen  as  the  melody  came  through  the 
window.  It  was  still  fashionable  to  wear  silk  hats  and 
frock  coats  to  church  on  Sunday  and  at  afternoon  teas  and 
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social  calls.  A  man  might  buy  a  three-dollar  pair  of  trou¬ 
sers  for  daily  business  wear,  and  one’s  best  derby  hat  cost 
the  same.  Other  parts  of  his  clothing  were  not  expensive, 
unless  he  was  particular  about  the  quality  of  goods  or  the 
tailoring.  Women’s  clothes  were  voluminous.  Various 
articles  changed  with  the  fashions,  but  bargain  sales  made 
even  a  meagre  purse  sufficient  for  reasonable  demands. 
The  shirt  waist  remained  so  long  in  vogue  that  it  seemed 
likely  to  defy  the  laws  of  changing  styles,  but  eventually  it 
had  to  go.  Rats  and  puffs  made  large  hats  possible,  and 
mutton-leg  sleeves  were  large  enough  to  preserve  propor¬ 
tions,  but  tight  gloves  and  shoes  were  evidences  of  gentil¬ 
ity.  Diminutive  feet  peeped  out  from  under  long  skirts, 
and  even  tennis  and  bicycle  and  wet  days  found  it  difficult 
to  recommend  the  “rainydaisies.”  It  required  the  general 
advent  of  steam  and  hot  water  heat,  with  their  suggestion 
of  the  tropics  even  in  the  winter,  to  induce  the  custom  of 
light-weight  clothing,  and  radical  changes  waited  for  the 
war. 

The  years  brought  better  health  to  most  people. 
Medical  and  surgical  skill,  coupled  with  improved  sanita¬ 
tion  and  more  hygienic  habits,  was  lowering  the  death 
rate,  and  people  were  spending  more  time  out-of-doors, 
even  before  the  motor  car.  Greater  variety  of  food  was 
enjoyed  with  the  invention  of  methods  of  refrigeration  in 
transportation.  The  South  was  shipping  its  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables  earlier  in  the  season.  The  banana  was  ubiquitous 
and  sometimes  cheap.  Plenty  of  milk  could  be  bought  at 
five  and  six  cents  a  quart,  good  beefsteak  for  less  than 
twenty  cents  a  pound.  Cereals  were  advertised  for  break¬ 
fast  food,  so  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  make  hasty 
pudding  or  coax  Scotch  oatmeal  to  a  softness  consistent 
with  good  digestion.  Lurid  advertisements  with  appro¬ 
priate  rhymes  pictured  “Sunny  Jim”  as  profiting  in  health 
and  disposition  and  efficiency  from  a  morning  dish  of  Force. 
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If  a  person  wished  to  indulge  in  a  restaurant  meal  it  was 
possible  in  Boston  to  get  a  table  d’hote  dinner  with  wine 
for  thirty-five  cents  at  a  French  or  Italian  restaurant,  or 
by  means  of  a  meal  ticket  in  an  American  cafe. 

Popular  fancy  was  caught  and  held  by  one  book  and 
play  after  another.  Everybody  wanted  to  read  or  see  what 
attracted  others.  Stories  of  rural  America,  like  “  David 
Harum,”  delighted  the  more  sophisticated  folk  who  had 
left  the  farm  behind  them.  They  flocked  to  see  Denman 
Thompson  in  the  “  Old  Homestead  ”  for  a  similar  reason. 
Stories  of  early  American  history,  such  as  “  Janice  Mere¬ 
dith, ’’shared  popularity  with  “Ben  Hur”  and  “Quo  Vadis,” 
and  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  Ellen  Terry  were  in  competition 
with  Floradora  girls  and  Sherlock  Holmes.  Sousa’s  marches 
would  get  a  response  from  any  audience, and  Harry  Lauder’s 
nonsense  was  relished  along  with  Kipling’s  rhymes  and 
stories.  Perhaps  no  one  was  enjoyed  more  by  the  general 
reader  of  the  newspapers  and  magazines  than  Mr.  Dooley. 
His  delicious  humor  and  his  homely  philosophy  set  off 
against  the  simple  Hennessy  as  a  foil  was  as  good  as  a 
tonic,  and  it  was  effective  in  shaping  public  opinion,  like 
the  popular  cartoons  which  increased  in  favor.  The  Sun¬ 
day  papers  were  finding  sales  increased  by  comic  supple¬ 
ments.  Magazines  featured  the  short  story  and  began  to 
bulge  with  advertisements,  which  made  it  possible  to  sell 
them  at  a  nominal  price.  McClure s,  Munsey’s,  Every¬ 
body's ',  and  the  Ladies  Home  Journal  found  entrance  into 
many  homes  where  Harpers ,  Century ,  and  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  never  had  come. 

One  pocket  magazine,  the  Philistine ,  was  symptomatic 
of  the  critical,  iconoclastic  age  that  was  at  hand.  Elbert 
Hubbard  liked  to  say  things  differently  and  to  shock 
people  by  his  utterances.  He  cultivated  the  unconven¬ 
tional  and  the  irreverent  attitude.  From  his  lair  in  East 
Aurora  he  roared  against  the  old  fogies  and  made  fun  of 
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the  traditional  and  the  commonplace  with  the  pique  and 
pother  of  the  American  Mercury.  His  preachments  ended 
only  with  the  wreck  of  the  Titanic  in  which  he  perished, 
but  he  had  stimulated  a  spirit  of  criticism  which  became 
characteristic  of  the  period  and  which  stopped  at  nothing. 

People  found  their  recreation  indoors  in  the  winter 
and  outdoors  in  the  summer.  Tennis  preserved  its  popu¬ 
larity,  and  the  Longwood  Cricket  Club,  which  procured 
new  grounds  at  Chestnut  Hill,  built  a  substantial  structure 
adapted  to  the  indoor  game.  The  Squash  Tennis  Club  was 
organized  at  Newton  Centre  to  interest  business  men  in 
athletic  sports.  The  Club  built  a  club  house  forty  by  sixty 
feet  in  size  on  Chestnut  Terrace  near  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  after  fifty  citizens  contributed  five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  capital  of  the  Club.  The  house  was  two  stories 
in  height  with  lounging  room,  billiard,  pool,  and  ping  pong 
tables,  and  carefully  laid  out  tennis  courts  furnished  sport 
out-of-doors.  Tennis  suggested  ping  pong,  a  craze  which 
swept  the  country  in  1902  with  as  great  a  furore  as  mah 
jong  and  crossword  puzzles  twenty  years  later.  Devotees 
of  the  game  developed  a  skill  almost  as  uncanny  as  that  of 
the  billiard  expert.  But  the  craze  soon  passed.  Baseball 
interest  did  not  wane.  Fans  went  to  Boston  daily  during 
the  season  to  root  for  the  local  league  team,  and  Newton 
High  School  or  the  Athletic  Association  staged  games 
nearer  home.  Boys  and  girls  were  equally  loyal  to  skating 
as  the  winters  recurred,  but  older  young  people  made  the 
sport  the  chief  feature  of  carnivals  on  the  Cedar  Street 
grounds  or  at  Braeburn.  That  country  club  bought  a  pond 
for  skating,  and  not  content  with  that  built  a  unique  rink 
raised  on  a  platform  that  skating  and  hockey  might  be 
enjoyed  on  a  smooth,  level  surface.  The  Club  also  extended 
its  golf  links  to  eighteen  holes.  Once  a  year  the  children  of 
Newton  had  a  picnic  at  the  expense  of  the  Read  Fund.  In 
1908  a  thousand  of  them  were  given  an  outing  at  Lexing- 
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ton  Park.  The  Catholic  parishes  held  annual  field  days 
when  hundreds  gathered  to  fraternize  and  enjoy  the  sports. 
At  Nonantum  a  bowling  league  with  nine  teams  in  the 
schedule  had  a  flourishing  season  in  1905.  The  next  year 
Norumbega  Park  celebrated  its  tenth  anniversary,  invit¬ 
ing  mayors  of  neighboring  cities  as  well  as  the  common 
people. 

This  variety  of  outdoor  sports  was  an  indication  of 
the  larger  place  which  they  had  come  to  fill.  They  were 
balanced  by  the  pleasures  of  the  winter  season.  Then  the 
clubs  held  their  meetings  and  featured  their  entertain¬ 
ments.  The  first  decade  of  the  century  was  marked  by  the 
activity  of  several  musical  organizations.  The  Newton 
Choral  Association  gave  a  number  of  concerts.  Newton 
Centre  had  an  orchestral  club  of  thirty-six  which  gave  a 
spring  concert  in  Bray  Hall.  Minstrel  shows  were  of  never- 
failing  interest.  The  Masons  offered  more  than  one  such, 
and  the  aristocratic  Hunnewell  Club  performed  in  the  same 
season.  Not  to  be  outdone,  the  Nonantum  boys  followed 
their  example.  A  military  concert  band  of  sixty  pieces  was 
proposed. 

The  Highland  Glee  Club  became  a  favorite  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  city  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  organized  in  1908. 
A  genuine  interest  in  music,  coupled  with  a  spirit  of  soci¬ 
ability,  brought  together  twenty-three  men  of  the  south 
side  for  rehearsals  in  the  Congregational  church  of  Newton 
Highlands,  under  the  direction  of  Edgar  J.  Smith.  At  each 
rehearsal  they  took  time  for  refreshments  and  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  the  Club  proved  so  popular  that  the  numbers 
increased  steadily.  The  Club  gave  concerts  for  the  benefit 
of  the  churches  and  the  Newton  Hospital,  organized  an 
orchestra  of  sixteen  pieces  during  the  third  year,  and  a 
year  later  had  established  the  custom  of  giving  regular 
concerts  to  a  select  body  of  patrons,  with  soloists  of  national 
reputation  to  assist,  and  it  was  still  singing  on  occasion  for 
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the  benefit  of  philanthropic  and  religious  organizations.  It 
adopted  the  custom  of  carol  singing  early  Christmas  morn¬ 
ing  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  including  the  Hospital, 
and  won  unlimited  popularity.  The  members  of  the  Club 
have  been  men  who  were  occupied  with  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  cares  and  used  their  music  as  a  diversion,  but  they 
compared  favorably  with  professional  singers,  and  under 
several  successive  directors  the  Club  acquired  a  technique 
which  won  it  prizes  at  contests  of  glee  clubs  of  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  Newtonville  Improvement  Association  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1904  to  get  rid  of  the  unsightly  buildings  at  the 
corner  of  Lowell  Avenue,  Walnut  and  Watertown  Streets. 
It  raised  thirteen  thousand  dollars  for  that  purpose  and 
transformed  the  nuisance  into  Lowell  Park.  Charles  F. 
Avery  was  its  first  president.  From  this  small  beginning 
the  Association  grew  to  a  membership  of  more  than  seven 
hundred.  Besides  aiming  to  beautify  the  village  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  hoped  to  stimulate  its  growth,  and  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  movements  which  lead  to  the  constant  bet¬ 
terment  of  educational,  social,  and  other  civic  conditions. 
An  executive  committee,  elected  each  year,  consists  of 
twenty  or  more  men  selected  from  the  several  districts  of 
Newtonville  who  meet  once  a  month  or  on  special  occa¬ 
sions  as  a  clearing-house  for  ideas  on  village  betterment, 
and  as  a  medium  for  putting  those  ideas  to  work  through 
subcommittees.  The  committee  has  initiated  improve¬ 
ments  and  cooperated  with  the  city  government  in  its 
activities.  At  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  an  address  is  given  by  a  speaker  of  authority  on  a 
subject  of  civic  interest. 

The  achievements  to  the  credit  of  the  Association  are 
the  triangular  Linwood  and  Lowell  Parks,  revival  of  inter¬ 
est  in  a  former  project  for  a  reading  room  and  branch  of 
the  Public  Library,  leading  the  effort  to  acquire  the  Claflin 
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estate,  making  Bullough’s  Pond  an  attractive  feature  of 
the  park  system,  getting  an  improved  lighting  equipment 
for  the  Square  and  the  adjacent  streets,  planning  traffic 
regulations  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  procur¬ 
ing  the  instalment  of  an  illuminated  clock  in  the  tower  of 
the  Methodist  church.  The  Association  helped  to  prevent 
the  adoption  of  a  cross-city  route  for  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  and  the  granting  of  junk  licenses  on  the  imme¬ 
diate  border  of  the  community,  and  was  a  pioneer  in  test¬ 
ing  the  anti-billboard  act.  It  has  also  been  active  in  recent 
years  in  securing  a  single  residence  zone  for  a  large  part  of 
Ward  Two.  Finally,  it  was  through  the  initiative  of  the 
Newtonville  Association  that  the  improvement  societies  of 
the  city  united  in  the  organization  of  the  Newton  Civic 
Federation. 

The  Village  Improvement  Society  of  Upper  Falls  was 
organized  in  1901,  and  became  active  at  once.  It  reminded 
the  city  and  street  railway  authorities  of  their  obligations 
to  the  village,  erected  bulletin  and  signboards,  improved 
the  Wade  School  hall  by  fitting  it  up  for  public  entertain¬ 
ments,  and  offered  prizes  for  the  best  kept  lawns  and  yards. 

Older  associations  were  enlarging  their  programs.  The 
Auburndale  Improvement  Association,  for  example,  ar¬ 
ranged  for  winter  entertainments,  cooperation  with  the 
new  forestry  commission  of  the  city,  cleaning  up  cam¬ 
paigns,  the  improvement  of  parks,  public  meetings,  and  an 
annual  banquet. 

The  burning  of  the  rustic  theatre  at  Norumbega  Park 
in  1909  threatened  a  summer’s  loss  to  recreation,  with  a 
financial  loss  to  the  owners  of  twenty-five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  time  for  summer  outings. 

Meantime  the  oldest  of  all  the  associations,  that  of 
Newton  Centre,  was  continuing  its  endless  task  of  beauti¬ 
fying  its  own  village.  Late  in  1906  it  found  that  the  un¬ 
sightly  buildings  at  the  corner  of  Beacon  Street  and  Lang- 
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ley  Road  were  on  the  point  of  being  sold  privately.  To 
make  sure  that  the  nuisance  would  not  be  perpetuated, 
ten  thousand  dollars  was  borrowed  quickly  from  the  New¬ 
ton  Trust  Company  and  private  citizens,  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  took  title.  Later  the  necessary  funds  were  raised 
by  the  Association  and  the  Woman’s  Club,  and  the  tri¬ 
angle  was  presented  to  the  city,  to  be  transformed  in  its 
turn  into  a  park.  During  the  same  year  a  campaign  was 
started  by  the  Association  against  obnoxious  billboards, 
with  decided  improvement  in  conditions  as  a  result.  A 
granite  and  limestone  drinking  fountain  in  the  public 
square  was  supplied  to  the  city.  The  Association  main¬ 
tained  a  flagpole  and  a  flag  for  holidays  on  the  Common. 

In  1914  it  was  the  Improvement  Association  which 
raised  enough  money  to  remove  the  old  building  of  Trinity 
Church  to  a  place  on  the  side  of  the  playground  where  it 
would  be  convenient  for  its  new  use  as  athletic  headquar¬ 
ters.  Then  came  the  World  War  when  all  thoughts  were 
turned  to  the  one  objective,  but  later  it  was  the  Associa¬ 
tion  which  took  the  lead  in  the  erection  of  a  war  memorial 
on  the  Common  in  the  form  of  a  flagstaff  with  a  bronze 
tablet  encircling  it  bearing  the  names  of  those  who  sacri¬ 
ficed  themselves  for  the  nation  and  democracy.  Four  years 
later  the  organization  was  actively  engaged  in  raising 
funds  for  a  branch  library.  Within  two  years  it  has  obtained 
the  greatly  needed  traffic  tower  in  the  Square,  and  origi¬ 
nated  the  project  of  securing  twelve  acres  of  land  between 
Cypress  Street  and  Langley  Road  from  the  Newton  Theo¬ 
logical  Institution  for  a  city  playground. 

The  Playground  and  Social  Service  League  of  Newton 
Centre  was  organized  in  1 902  to  help  the  playground  move¬ 
ment,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  new  swings,  sand  boxes,  and  equipment  for  sports 
were  provided  for  Newton  Centre.  The  running  track  was 
repaired,  fields  were  marked  off  for  ball  games,  new  walks 
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and  bridges  were  constructed,  and  numerous  events  were 
staged.  An  overseer  was  engaged  to  plan  and  carry  out 
the  schedule. 

Early  in  the  century  the  Newton  Centre  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  inaugurated  an  annual  Village  Night, 
when  the  members  gathered  in  Bray  Hall  to  dine  together 
and  listen  to  inspiring  speeches  about  the  civic  needs  of 
the  village.  These  were  especially  popular  when  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  railroad  tracks  on  the  Circuit  was  under  serious 
discussion.  There  were  dangerous  crossings  at  Langley 
Road,  on  Centre  Street  near  the  icehouse  at  Crystal 
Lake,  and  two  or  three  at  Newton  Highlands.  The  de¬ 
pression  of  six  to  twelve  feet  which  was  proposed  would 
cause  certain  engineering  difficulties  and  would  necessitate 
the  adjustment  of  the  railroad  stations  to  the  lower  levels. 
Two  crossings  would  be  abolished  at  Newton  Highlands. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  cost  would  involve  the  city  in  an 
expense  of  more  than  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  besides 
nearly  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  dollars  for  the 
state  and  almost  a  half  million  for  the  railroad.  But  it  was 
only  a  question  of  time  when  the  improvement  must  be 
made.  The  other  parts  of  the  city  were  taken  care  of  and 
at  length  it  was  accomplished.  The  improvement  came 
none  too  soon.  Railroads  were  feeling  the  competition  of 
the  electric  cars  and  revenues  were  falling  off.  Bitter  com¬ 
plaint  was  made  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  be¬ 
cause  the  time  schedule  of  the  trains  was  undependable. 
There  were  long  delays  for  commuters  in  getting  out  of 
Boston  late  in  the  afternoon.  Some  of  the  locomotives 
found  it  difficult  to  pull  heavy  trains  up  the  grade  at  Brook¬ 
line  Hills  and  Reservoir.  But  the  Company  after  a  time 
adopted  the  policy  of  putting  on  heavier  engines  and  con¬ 
ditions  improved. 

The  street  railways  were  not  yet  much  affected  by  the 
automobile.  Improved  service  was  given  to  Boston  over 
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Commonwealth  Avenue  when  the  Norumbega  Park  cars 
were  routed  into  the  city  without  change.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  get  permission  to  run  a  car  line  through  Waban, 
but  the  request  was  denied.  In  1901  five  companies  started 
a  movement  to  consolidate  their  lines.  In  the  same  year  a 
franchise  was  granted  with  careful  restrictions  to  the  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Worcester  Street  Railway  Company,  and  a  few 
years  later  an  electric  express  service  was  inaugurated.  An 
unfortunate  accident  occurred  on  the  line  about  that  time 
when  several  cars  piled  up  together  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  in 
Newton  Centre  and  several  passengers  were  carried  to  the 
hospital. 

As  automobiles  increased  in  number  the  hospitals 
found  more  accident  cases  on  their  hands.  The  first  ma¬ 
chines  were  undependable  and  the  drivers  were  not  used  to 
them.  Citizens  complained  that  they  were  dangerous,  and 
their  owners  got  more  work  than  pleasure  out  of  them. 
When  in  motion  they  were  shaky,  and  they  were  as  balky 
as  a  mule  on  every  possible  occasion.  Much  of  the  time  on 
an  excursion  might  be  spent  under  the  car.  Yet  it  was  a 
social  distinction  to  own  a  car,  and  people  endured  the  dis¬ 
comforts.  Some  persons  were  afraid  of  explosions  which 
never  happened.  It  was  more  dangerous  to  live  near  the 
fireworks  factory  on  Needham  Street,  where  three  men 
were  killed  on  a  March  day.  But  the  inner  workings  of  a 
gasoline  engine  were  a  mystery  to  most  people,  and  mys¬ 
teries  were  dangerous.  And  because  certain  people  were 
careless  or  reckless  about  driving  accidents  occurred.  They 
were  recorded  in  the  newspapers  and  the  public  forgot  all 
about  them  while  the  victims  languished  on  hospital  cots. 

Steadily  the  Newton  Hospital  improved  its  service. 
A  fire  burned  out  the  contagious  ward,  and  thirteen  pa¬ 
tients  sick  with  scarlet  fever  were  carried  out  through  the 
windows,  but  it  was  in  June  and  no  one  was  the  worse  for 
it.  The  city  bore  the  expense  of  rebuilding.  Another  fire 
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occurred  a  year  later  in  the  new  Thayer  men’s  ward  soon 
after  it  was  opened,  but  without  serious  consequences.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  kitchen  fund  Capt.  Albert  C.  Warren 
opened  his  estate  on  West  Newton  hill  for  a  public  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  “Pied  Piper,”  which  was  managed  by  the 
women  of  the  whole  city.  Soon  after  the  Newton  Hospital 
Catholic  Aid  Society  was  organized  to  provide  a  number 
of  free  beds  for  the  Hospital.  They  were  for  the  poor  with¬ 
out  restriction  of  creed.  The  citizens  of  the  whole  city  were 
glad  to  do  what  they  could  for  an  institution  which  any  one 
of  them  might  need  at  any  moment.  The  wealthy  made 
gifts  from  time  to  time  to  meet  special  needs. 

In  1905  a  new  domestic  building  adjoining  the  admin¬ 
istration  building  was  completed  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Hospital  Aid  Association.  It  supplied  diet  kitchen,  serving 
rooms,  and  store  rooms.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Day  were 
the  munificent  donors  of  Ellison  Hall,  a  substantial  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Nurses’  Home.  More  space  was  needed  for 
surgical  cases  and  for  a  maternity  ward.  This  need  was 
provided  for  in  1908  by  Mellen  Bray,  who  presented  the 
Hospital  with  the  Founders’  Memorial  Building  com¬ 
pletely  furnished  at  a  total  cost  of  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
The  donor  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  dedication  and 
died  the  next  week.  He  had  come  to  Newton  Centre  in 
1863,  and  had  gained  a  fortune  through  his  inventive 
ability.  He  had  improved  the  village  with  Bray  Block, 
and  in  the  year  of  his  death  he  had  completed  the  erection 
of  the  first  large  apartment  house  in  Newton  Centre  across 
the  street  from  Bray  Block. 

The  city  was  losing  some  of  its  most  eminent  citizens. 
During  that  same  year  died  John  T.  Langford  of  Newton, 
a  resident  for  thirty-four  years,  who  was  influential  in  the 
north  side  improvements.  He  had  built  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  water  works  of  forty  towns  and  cities  in  the  New 
England  states.  The  city  and  Eliot  Church  met  a  severe 
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loss  in  the  death  of  Henry  E.  Cobb,  the  eleventh  mayor  of 
Newton,  in  whose  administration  the  railroad  tracks  were 
depressed  and  Washington  Street  was  widened.  Two  other 
prominent  citizens  were  George  A.  Walton  and  his  wife  of 
West  Newton.  Within  three  years  died  Governor  Claflin, 
James  H.  Nickerson,  the  West  Newton  banker,  Lucius  G. 
Pratt  of  the  same  village,  who  had  been  selectman,  aider- 
man,  and  donor  to  the  Hospital,  George  W.  Morse,  pro¬ 
moter  of  the  electric  railways  and  of  the  New  England 
Light  and  Power  Company,  Edwin  B.  Haskell  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald ,  Major  Seth  A.  Ranlett,  city  treasurer  and  col¬ 
lector  for  nine  years,  Dr.  O.  E.  Hunt  of  Newtonville,  the 
first  chairman  of  the  medical  board  at  the  Hospital,  and 
Dr.  James  Utley  of  Newton,  who  was  surgeon  at  the  Hos¬ 
pital  for  thirteen  years. 

Two  of  the  leading  ministers  of  the  city  were  entered 
in  the  necrology  of  the  year.  Dr.  William  H.  Davis  of  the 
Eliot  Church  after  a  year  of  failing  health  died  at  Clifton 
Springs,  New  York.  An  impressive  funeral  in  his  own 
church  testified  to  the  affection  of  the  people  whom  he  had 
served  for  ten  years.  Dr.  Everett  C.  Burr,  until  recently 
the  pastor  of  the  Newton  Centre  Baptist  Church,  was 
killed  on  the  railroad.  Two  years  earlier  the  venerable  Dr. 
Hovey,  so  long  president  of  the  Newton  Theological  Insti¬ 
tution,  passed  on,  and  Nathaniel  T.  Allen,  knov/n  and 
respected  by  everybody  for  his  career  in  the  Allen  School. 
Reverend  William  Butler,  Methodist  pioneer  in  India  and 
Mexico,  died  earlier  in  the  decade,*  and  a  beautiful  me¬ 
morial  window  was  placed  in  the  Methodist  church  at 
Newton  Centre. 

One  by  one  the  early  mayors  of  the  city  dropped  away : 
William  B.  Fowle,  Alden  Speare,  and  J.  Wesley  Kimball  in 
the  same  year,  and  William  Ellison  a  year  later.  Doctors 
F.  L.  Thayer  of  West  Newton,  J.  R.  Deane  of  Newton 
Highlands,  D.  W.  Stearns  of  Nonantum,  and  Charles  E. 
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Dearborn  of  Newton  were  missed  by  men  and  women  who 
had  learned  to  depend  on  them.  The  assassination  of 
President  McKinley  brought  sorrow  to  all  the  nation,  and 
in  Newton  buildings  were  heavily  draped  and  the  people 
gathered  in  the  churches  to  unite  in  memorial  services. 

In  spite  of  the  loss  of  many  supporters  the  churches  of 
the  city  were  prosperous.  Grace  Church  and  Channing 
Church  at  Newton  each  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary 
early  in  the  century.  Reverend  A.  L.  Hudson  was  the  new 
pastor  at  Channing  Church.  The  Eliot  Church  adopted 
the  custom  of  Sunday  afternoon  vespers  with  special  musi¬ 
cal  programs  in  place  of  an  evening  service,  and  united 
with  the  Baptists  in  special  evangelistic  services  for  a  time. 
Reverend  H.  Grant  Person  came  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
church  in  1906  to  remain  until  his  sudden  death  in  Europe. 

The  Unitarian  Club  included  the  Unitarian  churches 
of  the  city  and  served  to  unite  them  in  a  conscious  fellow¬ 
ship.  The  Congregational  Club  was  flourishing  still,  and 
it  was  able  to  report  seven  thriving  churches  of  the  denom¬ 
ination  in  the  different  villages.  The  Auburndale  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  observed  its  fiftieth  anniversary.  At  New¬ 
ton  Highlands  Reverend  Charles  E.  Haven  ended  a  min¬ 
istry  of  seven  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Reverend 
George  T.  Smart,  a  scholarly  preacher  and  respected  citi¬ 
zen.  Four  years  later  the  church  was  happy  to  move  out 
of  the  wooden  meetinghouse  which  it  had  occupied  for 
thirty-three  years  into  a  new  stone  structure.  Standing  in 
a  commanding  position  in  the  angle  between  two  streets  in 
the  heart  of  the  village,  the  new  edifice  was  a  noble  addi¬ 
tion  to  village  architecture,  and  its  clock  was  everybody’s 
timepiece.  It  was  built  of  the  popular  seamless  granite 
with  limestone  trimmings;  a  parish  house  of  the  same 
materials  adjoined  it,  furnishing  Sunday  School  headquar¬ 
ters,  ladies’  parlor  and  a  large  dining  room  and  kitchen. 
The  auditorium  provided  sittings  for  five  hundred  and 
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twenty-five  persons.  With  the  growth  of  the  church  it 
became  necessary  later  to  enlarge  the  parish  house  sub¬ 
stantially  until  the  church  was  equipped  for  thoroughly 
efficient  service  to  the  community. 

The  First  Church  in  Newton  Centre  also  acquired  a 
new  edifice  during  the  decade.  On  the  site  of  the  old 
wooden  meetinghouse  a  new  structure  was  reared  of  the 
same  materials  as  the  church  at  Newton  Highlands  and 
after  the  Gothic  style  of  the  rural  parish  churches  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Its  sturdy  tower  gave  it  dignity  and  the  large  corner 
lot  made  a  noble  setting.  An  ample  chapel  adjoined  the 
church  in  the  rear  extending  towards  Homer  Street.  The 
auditorium  was  designed  to  seat  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  persons,  while  the  whole  building  measured  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-one  by  ninety-seven  feet.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  various  needs  of  a  modern  church,  including 
classrooms  and  social  rooms.  On  completion  of  the  build¬ 
ing  memorial  windows  were  set  in  place  and  a  new  font  and 
a  communion  table  were  provided.  The  church  had  had 
only  ten  ministers  in  two  hundred  and  forty  years.  One  of 
these,  the  aged  Dr.  Furber,  made  the  first  subscription  to 
the  new  edifice,  a  gift  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  church 
had  hoped  to  build  a  meetinghouse  in  the  colonial  style, 
but  the  expense  seemed  prohibitive;  as  it  was,  the  cost  of 
the  new  building  was  in  excess  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

For  many  years  the  Unitarian  church  at  West  New¬ 
ton  had  desired  to  build  a  stone  structure,  but  there  was 
difference  of  opinion  over  its  location.  The  decision  was  in 
favor  of  remaining  at  the  centre  of  the  village  rather  than 
removing  to  the  hill  where  many  of  the  parishioners  lived. 
The  grounds  of  the  old  Allen  School  on  the  corner  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Highland  Streets  and  an  adjoining  lot  were  pur¬ 
chased  and  in  1905  the  cornerstone  was  laid.  In  a  little 
more  than  a  year  the  new  edifice  was  completed.  The 
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church  and  parish  house,  built  in  the  Perpendicular  style, 
were  grouped  about  an  open  court,  and  a  beautiful  tower 
rose  above  the  portal  leading  into  the  courtyard.  The 
church  was  of  seam-faced  granite,  the  chapel  of  brick, 
timber  and  plaster,  on  which  ivy  has  found  a  place  to 
cling.  Gifts  of  windows,  memorial  tablets,  clock  and 
chimes  were  made  by  those  who  loved  the  church.  Another 
modern  structure  testified  to  the  perennial  interest  of  New¬ 
ton  people  in  religion. 

The  record  of  the  decade  introduces  the  names  of  in¬ 
coming  ministers  to  whom  the  churches  gave  cordial  wel¬ 
come.  To  them  the  people  looked  for  religious  guidance, 
for  comfort  in  bereavement,  for  a  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing  and  wise  counsel  in  difficulties  of  many  kinds.  Some  of 
them  were  called  to  larger  opportunities  of  service  before 
their  usefulness  declined  in  Newton.  Some  remained  to 
enjoy  the  crown  of  a  long  ministry.  No  statistics  could 
measure  their  achievements,  no  church  records  could  do 
justice  to  their  work.  But  to  those  who  knew  them  the 
mere  names  recalled  the  prized  friendships  and  enriched 
experiences  of  other  years.  Reverend  John  Goddard,  D.D., 
commenced  a  long  period  of  service  to  the  Swedenborgian 
church  in  Newtonville  in  the  first  year  of  the  century.  In 
the  same  year  Reverend  Morgan  Millar  became  minister 
to  the  Unitarians  at  Newton  Centre.  In  1902  Reverend 
L.  H.  Dorchester  came  to  the  pulpit  of  the  Methodist 
church  in  the  same  village.  In  1905  Reverend  J.  T.  Stock¬ 
ing  accepted  the  call  to  Newtonville.  In  1907  Reverend 
Maurice  A.  Levy  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in 
Newton  Centre. 

Among  the  incidents  of  church  history  was  a  visit  of 
the  Paulist  Fathers  to  the  Church  of  Our  Lady,  the  cancel¬ 
ling  of  a  mortgage  of  six  thousand  dollars  by  the  Meth¬ 
odist  church  at  Newtonville,  the  celebration  of  the  seventy- 
third  anniversary  of  the  Methodist  church  at  Upper  Falls, 
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and  the  gathering  of  the  Massachusetts  Sunday  School 
Convention  at  Newton,  the  blessing  of  a  new  bell  at  the 
Catholic  church,  Lower  Falls,  the  renovating  of  the  interior 
of  Channing  and  Immanuel  churches  at  Newton,  and  the 
maintaining  of  the  Ministers’  Union,  an  organization 
which  had  been  created  to  promote  ministerial  acquaint¬ 
ance  and  friendship,  and  to  study  the  application  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  country  and  parish  life,  and  which  had  Dr.  Shinn 
of  Grace  Church  as  its  competent  president.  St.  John’s 
Episcopal  Church  at  Newtonville  erected  its  granite  build¬ 
ing  to  accommodate  200  people  and  a  choir  of  24  in  the 
chancel.  The  chapel  was  a  gift  from  an  unnamed  donor. 

Not  a  few  persons  in  Newton  had  become  convinced 
of  the  value  of  Christian  Science  and  were  attending  the 
Mother  Church  in  Boston.  It  was  of  deep  interest  to  them 
that  Mrs.  Eddy  should  decide  to  remove  her  residence 
from  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  to  Newton.  A  large  stone 
house  of  thirty-four  rooms  on  Beacon  Street,  Chestnut 
Hill,  was  secured  for  her,  the  necessary  alterations  were 
made  for  her  comfort  and  for  her  large  household,  and  on 
Sunday,  the  twenty-sixth  of  January,  1908,  she  made  the 
journey  to  her  new  home.  There  she  found  a  home  for  the 
remaining  years  of  her  life.  She  drove  about  frequently, 
but  otherwise  lived  quietly  at  home.  There  she  breathed 
her  last  in  December,  1910. 

A  notable  event  of  the  year  1908  was  a  reception 
given  to  Father  Wholey  of  the  Newton  Centre  Catholic 
church  by  the  Newton  Centre  Improvement  Association 
on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  town  after  a  popular  minis¬ 
try  in  the  village.  Several  of  the  Protestant  ministers 
expressed  their  cordial  feelings,  and  the  retiring  priest  and 
his  successor,  Father  Reardon,  spoke  in  similar  terms  of 
friendliness  and  appreciation. 

Club  life  had  its  ups  and  downs  during  this  period  of 
local  history.  The  enthusiasm  of  one  year  did  not  always 
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last  over  a  term  of  years.  Sometimes  a  new  organization 
partially  deprived  an  older  club  of  its  customary  support. 
The  Newton  Club  was  compelled  to  reorganize  toward  the 
end  of  the  decade.  In  reorganizing  plans  were  made  to 
limit  the  number  of  members  to  one  hundred  and  to  make 
its  membership  more  representative  of  all  parts  of  the  city. 
In  recent  years  it  had  had  brilliant  anniversary  dinners 
when  congressmen  were  guests  of  the  club,  and  it  was 
believed  confidently  that  renewed  prosperity  would  fol¬ 
low  reorganization.  The  Hunnewell  Club  had  successful 
dramatics,  parties  and  receptions;  among  them  a  recep¬ 
tion  given  by  F.  O.  Stanley  to  the  Katahdin  Club  with 
two  hundred  guests.  At  West  Newton  the  Northgate  Club 
of  young  men  organized  with  seventy-two  charter  mem¬ 
bers,  a  number  which  was  soon  increased.  Henry  B.  Day 
was  one  of  its  organizers  and  contributed  munificently  to 
the  club  house,  which  was  built  near  the  north  end  of  Wal¬ 
tham  Street.  The  house  had  the  usual  rooms  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  extensive  lawns,  graded  drives  and  walks  and 
four  tennis  courts  added  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  place, 
so  that  people  from  all  parts  of  the  city  were  glad  to  be 
included  in  the  Club.  It  was  formally  opened  in  1902  with 
a  reception  which  was  a  conspicuous  society  event.  The 
first  president  of  the  Club  was  Charles  E.  Hatfield,  mayor 
of  the  city  during  the  four  years  19 10-13. 

In  the  same  year  the  Waban  Tennis  Courts  was  started 
in  that  part  of  the  city.  It  was  an  athletic  organization 
specializing  in  tennis,  but  it  was  also  proud  of  its  skill  in 
presenting  dramatic  entertainments. 

Several  church  clubs  were  prominent  occasionally,  as 
when  the  Channing  Unity  Club  rendered  an  especially 
delightful  concert  or  the  William  H.  Davis  Club  cele¬ 
brated  its  tenth  anniversary  with  a  dinner  at  the  Wood¬ 
land  Park  Hotel.  One  of  the  most  notable  social  events  of 
the  period  was  a  bazaar  prepared  by  the  Newton  Federa- 
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tion  of  Women’s  Clubs  in  aid  of  the  Claflin  estate  fund. 
The  grounds  were  thrown  open  to  the  public  and  the  ladies 
kept  open  house  with  sales  and  exhibits.  On  four  succes¬ 
sive  evenings  special  events  succeeded  one  another:  colo¬ 
nial  reception  and  concert,  dinner  and  dramatic  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  governor’s  night,  and  on  Saturday  afternoon  a 
child’s  entertainment  was  given.  In  special  celebration  of 
the  occasion  the  Newtonville  Women’s  Guild  prepared  a 
volume  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pages  containing 
descriptions  of  various  associations  and  clubs,  churches, 
and  other  institutions  of  the  city,  a  sketch  of  its  history, 
and  literary  arts  relating  to  persons  or  events  connected 
with  the  city.  The  book  was  profusely  illustrated  with 
photographs  and  maps  and  well  deserved  its  name  of 
“Mirror  of  Newton,  Past  and  Present.” 

Still  another  new  club,  a  very  modest  one,  was  the 
Acquaintance  Club  of  Auburndale.  Early  in  1909  seven 
women  met  to  form  a  club  which  would  help  to  establish 
friendliness  among  themselves  and  with  newcomers  in  the 
village.  In  twenty  years  of  existence  the  Club  has  met 
regularly  once  a  month  informally,  sometimes  with  a 
speaker,  again  talking  about  current  events  and  at  times 
merely  sewing.  The  members  have  worked  much  for  the 
Hospital  and  have  aided  the  Welfare  Bureau.  They  have 
given  emergency  relief  to  needy  families.  During  the  World 
War  they  concentrated  on  work  for  the  Red  Cross.  The 
membership  has  increased  to  twenty-eight. 

The  Newton  Industrial  Club  of  1906  was  the  out¬ 
growth  of  two  clubs  of  girls,  one  organized  in  1904  by 
seven  working  girls,  who  called  themselves  the  S.  S.  S.,  and 
the  other  a  group  of  younger  girls  organized  the  next  year. 
They  met  together  for  sociability  and  busied  themselves 
with  sewing,  millinery  and  embroidery.  They  decided 
soon  to  combine  forces  and  invited  other  working  girls 
from  all  parts  of  the  city  to  join  them.  Their  meeting  for 
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reorganization  drew  together  eighty-five  girls.  They  de¬ 
cided  upon  a  weekly  social  evening  and  at  other  times 
had  classes  of  various  kinds,  which  were  taught  by  trained 
instructors  without  pay.  In  1907  the  Club  joined  the 
Massachusetts  Association  of  Women  Workers. 

A  far  more  ambitious  organization  was  the  Newton 
Catholic  Club  founded  in  the  same  year  by  Reverend 
Francis  Cronin,  curate  of  St.  Bernard’s  Church.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  men  became  charter  members.  The  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  Club  was  to  foster  practical  religious  and  social 
activities.  The  Club  bought  the  Fuller  estate  at  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Prospect  Streets,  West  Newton,  and  adapted  it  to 
its  needs  for  meetings,  recreation,  entertainments,  and 
lectures.  The  growth  of  the  Club  required  more  space,  and 
two  years  later  a  large  hall  was  erected.  This  provided 
ample  room  for  concerts,  theatricals,  debates,  moving  pic¬ 
tures,  and  entertainments  of  varied  form.  Six  bowling 
alleys,  billiard  and  pool  tables,  shower  baths,  and  a  small 
gymnasium  were  in  the  basement.  Anniversary  banquets 
brought  eminent  speakers  to  the  hall,  including  Governor 
Coolidge,  Senator  Walsh,  and  the  mayor  of  Newton.  The 
World  War  called  one-third  of  the  members  into  service, 
but  they  came  back  to  renew  their  loyalty  to  the  Club  and 
to  enter  again  into  its  activities. 

After  1923  under  a  new  leader,  Reverend  W.  T.  A. 
O’Brien,  the  Club  extended  its  work  to  include  the  care  of 
the  boys  and  girls  in  their  recreation  and  in  their  educa¬ 
tion.  The  Knights  of  the  Holy  Cross  Fife  and  Drum 
Corps  was  organized.  A  boys’  high  school  course  in  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine  was  given  in  classes  at  the  Club.  The  St. 
Bernard’s  School  of  Music  and  Public  Speaking  provided 
inexpensive  instruction  under  skilled  teachers.  Dramatic 
entertainments  by  the  boys  and  girls  were  staged  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals.  The  Club  owes  its  permanence  and  progress 
to  the  faithfulness  of  the  senior  members  in  guiding  the 
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youth  who  renew  continually  the  life  blood  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  Bowling  tournaments,  radio  concerts,  socials, 
plays,  parties  and  musicales  attract  members  and  their 
friends,  the  Club  assists  the  Hospital  and  other  civic 
institutions,  and  it  has  helped  to  make  its  members  better 
citizens  and  better  Catholics. 

The  Good  Idea  Club  was  formed  in  Auburndale  with¬ 
out  any  very  definite  aims  except  to  provide  a  social  good 
time  for  all  who  might  join,  and  to  be  of  mutual  service. 
Two  hundred  persons  joined  in  a  short  time  and  attended 
monthly  meetings  in  Norumbega  Hall.  Presently  talk  was 
heard  about  a  club  house,  and  athletics,  lectures,  games 
and  summer  outings  were  planned. 

While  these  organizations  were  taking  shape  the  daily 
life  of  the  people  went  on.  Business  men  went  to  Boston 
daily,  their  wives  met  at  the  clubs  and  in  less  formal  ways 
in  the  home  and  the  church,  the  children  spent  weary 
hours  in  school  and  more  delightful  periods  at  play.  One 
and  then  another  of  the  citizens  attained  to  leadership  in 
financial,  political,  or  educational  circles.  As  forty  New¬ 
ton  citizens  filled  responsible  positions  in  Boston  banking 
circles,  so  several  men  were  entrusted  with  political  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Seward  W.  Jones  of  Newton  Highlands  was  hon¬ 
ored  with  a  place  on  the  governor’s  council.  William  F. 
Dana  was  chosen  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate, 
not  because  he  was  a  politician  but  as  a  fair-minded,  pains¬ 
taking  member  of  that  body,  and  not  a  tool  of  any  man  or 
corporation.  After  two  years  of  service  he  was  appointed 
to  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court.  A  few  years  later 
Marcus  Morton  of  Newtonville  was  appointed  to  a  similar 
position.  Frank  H.  Hitchcock  of  Newton,  who  had  been 
assistant  postmaster  general  in  the  Roosevelt  Administra¬ 
tion,  was  made  chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1908.  Newton  cast 
a  majority  vote  for  the  Republican  ticket  as  usual  in 
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that  year,  giving  Taft  4,054  votes  as  against  1,470  for 
Bryan. 

Two  residents  of  the  city  were  entrusted  with  respon¬ 
sible  educational  positions.  Reverend  William  E.  Hunt¬ 
ington,  D.D.,  who  at  one  time  was  the  minister  of  the 
Methodist  church  at  Newton,  and  who  subsequently  was 
dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  in  Boston  University, 
was  elected  president  of  that  institution  upon  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  William  F.  Warren  in  1903.  He  was  given  a 
reception  and  banquet  by  his  neighbors  in  Newton  Centre 
where  he  resided,  and  in  October,  1904,  he  was  duly 
installed  with  public  exercises  in  Tremont  Temple,  when 
Governor  Bates,  Mayor  Collins,  President  Eliot  of  Har¬ 
vard,  and  others  gave  addresses  of  congratulation.  Rev¬ 
erend  George  E.  Horr,  D.D.,  who  for  six  years  had  been  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Newton  Theological  Institu¬ 
tion,  in  1908  succeeded  Pres.  Nathan  E.  Wood,  D.D.,  who 
had  followed  Dr.  Alvah  Hovey  in  1899. 

A  few  years  after  the  Spanish  War,  when  the  exploits 
of  those  days  were  in  the  public  mind,  Newton  was  glad  to 
welcome  Richmond  P.  Hobson  on  Patriots’  Day.  After 
being  entertained  and  driven  about  the  city,  including  a 
visit  to  the  grave  of  Dr.  S.  F.  Smith  in  the  Newton  Ceme¬ 
tery  and  to  Lasell  Seminary,  he  dined  at  the  Newton 
Club  and  in  the  evening  delivered  an  address  in  Temple 
Hall,  Newtonville.  The  year  before  the  military  spirit  of 
the  city  had  an  opportunity  to  express  itself  at  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  the  Claflin  Guard.  The  occasion  was  cele¬ 
brated  with  the  annual  prize  drill  and  a  dance  at  which  five 
hundred  people  were  present.  An  event  in  sporting  circles 
was  the  lowering  of  the  world’s  record  in  auto  racing  at 
Ormond,  Florida,  by  Louis  F.  Ross  of  Newtonville.  The 
expert  racer  became  the  maker  of  the  Ross  steam  car. 
Newton  Centre  had  its  own  auto  races  on  a  rough  quarter- 
mile  course  on  the  Cedar  Street  grounds  as  a  part  of  the 
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celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July.  Twenty  cars  were  en¬ 
tered,  but  after  several  laps  had  been  covered  the  racers 
were  called  off  because  of  the  danger  of  accidents. 

While  distinction  was  coming  to  these  men  in  the 
prime  of  their  lives  others  were  passing  from  the  scenes 
where  they  had  played  their  part.  Edward  L.  Pickard, 
who  had  been  mayor  in  1901  and  a  resident  of  Auburndale 
since  1872,  died  in  1908.  The  next  year  death  claimed 
Judge  Robert  R.  Bishop,  who  had  been  a  gubernatorial 
candidate  versus  Benjamin  F.  Butler  as  well  as  serving  the 
city  in  both  branches  of  the  state  legislature,  and  Gorham 
D.  Gilman,  long  consul  for  New  England  for  Hawaii,  and 
prominent  in  local  church,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  G.  A.  R. 
circles.  About  the  same  time  died  Reverend  H.  J.  Pat¬ 
rick,  D.D.,  of  West  Newton,  and  Bertrand  E.  Taylor, 
prominent  architect  and  lodge  member  of  Newton  Centre. 
A  year  later  died  Benjamin  F.  Otis,  for  thirty-four  years 
auditor  of  the  city,  and  Edwin  M.  Fowle,  who  was  in  the 
charity  department  of  the  city  for  seventeen  years. 

The  decade  brought  changes  in  street  railway  trans¬ 
portation.  At  first  the  trolley  lines  had  been  liberal,  giv¬ 
ing  transfers  in  all  directions.  They  had  sought  extensions 
to  places  that  hardly  promised  profit.  When  the  rolling 
stock  began  to  deteriorate  and  revenues  did  not  pay  ex¬ 
penses  and  dividends  their  managers  tried  to  find  ways  to 
retrench.  They  proposed  to  reduce  transfer  privileges  and 
to  consolidate  lines.  Seventy  miles  of  track  were  consoli¬ 
dated  under  the  title  of  the  Boston  Suburban  Electric 
Company.  Three  years  later  the  Newton  Street  Railway 
Company  purchased  the  Commonwealth  Avenue  and  the 
Wellesley  and  Boston  companies.  There  was  much  public 
discussion  for  weeks  about  the  poor  financial  condition  of 
the  street  railway  companies  at  the  same  time  that  criti¬ 
cism  was  rife  because  of  the  technical  delays  in  abolishing 
the  railroad  grade  crossings  on  the  south  side. 
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The  growing  popularity  of  the  auto,  which  was  to  give 
the  final  blow  to  the  street  railway  system,  was  compelling 
the  consideration  of  better  highways.  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  which  was  likely  to  be  the  principal  thoroughfare 
through  the  city,  was  treated  by  the  street  department 
with  a  number  of  experiments.  Various  preparations  were 
tried,  but  the  most  satisfactory  seemed  to  be  a  preparation 
of  tar  with  the  moisture  distilled  from  it,  which  was  known 
in  the  market  as  tarvia.  It  was  adopted  on  the  stretch  of 
avenue  passing  through  Auburndale  and  proved  so  satis¬ 
factory  that  it  was  adopted  later  for  general  use. 

Newton  had  suffered  for  several  seasons  from  gypsy 
and  browntail  moths,  which  had  infested  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  to  eradicate  the  pest  and  at  the  same  time  to 
take  over  the  care  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-three 
acres  of  city  parks  the  Forestry  Commission  was  created 
in  1903.  All  tree  work  was  entrusted  to  it  and  the  care  of 
cemeteries. 

The  street  lighting  of  the  city  improved  with  the  de¬ 
signing  of  better  lamps  and  service.  The  Newton  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Company  had  been  organized  in  1885 
and  furnished  electric  lights  to  the  city,  which  gradually 
displaced  gas  and  kerosene  lamps.  The  Newton  and  Water- 
town  Gas  Light  Company  bought  the  Power  Company 
four  years  later,  but  in  turn  sold  its  business  to  the  Edison 
Company.  In  1906  a  new  power  plant  with  a  building  of 
reinforced  concrete  was  constructed  on  Homer  Street  near 
the  cemetery.  It  was  capable  of  providing  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  arc  and  twenty  thousand  incandescent  lamps, 
and  could  produce  two  hundred  horse  power  for  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes.  This  was  ample  for  lighting  purposes  as 
the  city  was  using  only  about  twelve  hundred  incandes¬ 
cent  lamps  and  less  than  two  hundred  arc  lamps.  Among 
highway  improvements  was  the  construction  of  a  cement 
bridge  over  the  river  on  Concord  Street,  Lower  Falls,  to 
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replace  an  old  wooden  structure.  There  was  much  com¬ 
plaint  about  the  narrow  Weston  bridge. 

Business  did  not  develop  rapidly  during  the  decade, 
but  at  Newtonville  several  concerns  were  conspicuous  for 
their  prosperity  in  the  field  of  building  construction.  The 
H.  F.  Ross  Company,  established  in  the  seventies,  occu¬ 
pied  two  acres  with  its  mills  and  yards,  and  was  one  of  the 
large  building  companies  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It 
had  lumber  sheds  and  drying  kilns,  a  planing  mill,  cabinet 
shop,  and  power  house.  M.  Frank  Lucas  built  up  his 
business  after  1884.  He  owned  a  lumber  yard  and  planing 
mill,  employed  fifty  men  and  advertised  to  supply  lumber, 
builder’s  finish,  and  greenhouse  stock.  The  Wentworth- 
Lister  Company  had  similar  equipment  on  Crafts  Street, 
and  the  Burnham  Brothers  were  increasing  their  capacity 
at  Newton  Centre.  The  Clark  Manufacturing  Company 
at  West  Newton  made  harnesses,  wagon  cushions,  and 
whips,  in  a  two-story  building  with  forty  thousand  square 
feet  of  floor  space,  employing  twenty  men,  with  little  ink¬ 
ling  of  the  fate  which  was  in  store  for  its  line  of  business. 
Within  the  next  few  years  livery  stables  flourished,  though 
they,  too,  were  fated  to  give  way,  along  with  blacksmith 
shops,  to  the  future  garages.  More  stable  was  such  a  busi¬ 
ness  as  that  of  Albert  Brackett  and  Son  who  owned  the 
largest  and  oldest  coal  and  wood  yards  in  the  city,  with 
yards  at  Newton,  Newtonville  and  Brighton.  The  founder 
died  in  1905,  a  few  years  before  Luther  Paul,  well-known 
coal  dealer  and  farmer  in  Newton  Centre. 

Banks  reflected  prosperity  in  business  and  the  growth 
of  population.  The  Newton  National  Bank  had  been 
organized  as  a  state  bank  as  early  as  1848.  It  had  deposits 
of  $450,000.  Newton  and  West  Newton  banks  repre¬ 
sented  a  capital  of  $300,000.  But  trust  companies  were 
becoming  popular  as  freer  from  certain  restrictions,  and  in 
1894  the  Newton  Trust  Company  was  organized  with  a 
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capital  stock  of  $100,000,  with  John  W.  Weeks  as  its  first 
president,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Newton  Centre  Trust 
Company  was  organized  similarly.  By  1907  it  had  more 
than  one  million  dollars  in  deposits.  The  Newton  Centre 
Savings  Bank  had  been  organized  in  1896.  The  three  sav¬ 
ings  banks  of  the  city  had  twenty-three  thousand  deposi¬ 
tors  with  a  total  of  eight  and  one-quarter  million  dollars. 
Newtonville  also  had  its  trust  company.  An  important 
event  in  banking  circles  occurred  in  1908,  when  the  New¬ 
ton  National  Bank  liquidated  its  business  and  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  Newton  Centre  Trust  Company.  It  took 
the  name  of  the  Newton  Trust  Company,  with  banking 
quarters  in  the  bank  building  at  Newton  and  in  Newton 
Centre  where  the  old  trust  company  had  been.  Dwight 
Chester  was  made  president  and  Frank  L.  Richardson 
treasurer.  In  the  spring  of  1910  a  cooperative  bank  was 
opened. 

Incidents  that  aroused  passing  interest  were  a  freight 
wreck  near  Riverside  in  which  one  freight  ran  into  the 
rear  end  of  another,  telescoping  six  cars  and  destroying 
autos,  chairs,  pipes,  and  grain,  en  route  to  Boston;  a  fire 
on  the  lower  floor  of  Lasell  Seminary  main  building  which 
drove  out  all  the  students  on  a  February  evening,  though 
the  building  was  saved;  the  removal  of  trolley  tracks  from 
Homer  Street  in  Newton  Centre;  the  celebration  of  the 
one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  building  of  the  Jackson 
Homestead  on  Washington  Street,  when  more  than  one 
hundred  persons  were  present  from  near  and  far;  and  the 
arrest  of  gypsies  who  had  robbed  a  merchant  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  Thompsonville  had  its  permanent  gypsy 
camp  of  the  Stanleys,  where  the  family  had  bought  land, 
but  these  were  travelling  through. 

Of  special  interest  in  lodge  circles  were  the  Odd  Fel¬ 
lows  fair  which  was  held  for  three  days  in  1901  in  the  Club 
building  at  Newton  Highlands,  and  the  occasion  in  1903 
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when  the  Knights  Templars  entertained  their  out-of-town 
comrades  at  the  clubs,  at  Woodland  Park,  and  at  Nor- 
umbega.  The  Braeburn  Club  enlarged  its  building  and 
improved  its  grounds  in  1909.  The  Newton  Historical 
Society  was  incorporated  in  1902,  with  Henry  E.  Cobb  as 
president  and  Frank  A.  Mason  as  secretary.  The  turn  of 
the  century  was  a  reminder  that  Newton  had  made  his¬ 
tory,  and  that  in  the  new  age  the  childhood  of  the  century 
had  been  left  behind,  new  times  were  bringing  new  duties, 
and  a  new  community  life  was  in  the  making. 


XII 


UNDER  THE  SWAY  OF  A  MOTOR  AGE 

In  the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  the 
people  of  Newton  were  definitely  leaving  behind  the  vil¬ 
lage  life  which  had  been  characteristic  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  entering  upon  a  period  when  life  was  geared 
differently.  In  place  of  the  leisure  of  the  front  veranda,  the 
soft  light  of  the  fireside,  the  comfort  of  the  hot  air  furnace, 
the  neighborly  call,  and  the  afternoon  drive  behind  a 
matched  pair  of  horses,  had  come  the  restlessly  ranging 
automobile,  and  the  correspondingly  deserted  front  porch, 
the  telephone  conversation  which  saved  time  and  energy, 
the  radiator,  the  electric  light,  and  the  moving  picture. 
Life  was  dynamic.  People  walked  less,  and  turned  swiftly 
from  one  interest  to  another.  Not  only  in  business  but  in 
home  and  community  occupations  and  appointments  time¬ 
saving  inventions  were  multiplying  the  possibilities  that 
could  be  crowded  into  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  range 
of  ordinary  life  was  widened  for  thousands  of  automobile 
owners  who  were  familiar  with  their  own  neighborhood 
and  the  railroad  route  to  Boston,  but  knew  nothing  of  the 
countryside  about  them.  By  1916  nearly  two  thousand 
automobiles  were  assessed  in  the  city,  with  Ward  Six 
boasting  the  largest  number.  The  total  valuation  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  one  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

Motoring  for  pleasure  took  people  away  from  home  in 
the  daytime  and  on  Sundays,  when  the  commuters  were 
free  from  business  obligations;  church  congregations 
dwindled  and  highways  became  crowded.  The  moving 
picture  theatres  with  their  novel  appeal  to  ordinary  folk, 
even  of  slender  purse,  emptied  the  homes  in  the  evening. 
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For  a  time  it  was  necessary  to  go  out  of  town  to  the  pic¬ 
tures,  but  the  opening  of  the  Newton  Opera  House  in 
1912  on  the  site  of  the  old  Coffin  house  near  Nonantum 
Square,  with  moving  pictures  and  vaudeville  for  ten  or 
fifteen  cents,  provided  an  opportunity  nearer  home.  It  was 
a  brick  building  constructed  with  large  expectations  of 
patronage.  It  was  made  fireproof  with  good  ventilation, 
and  it  was  supplied  with  chairs  for  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
people. 

Improvements  in  electric  lighting  went  far  to  make 
beautiful  the  exhibitions  of  theatre  and  picture  hall,  and 
various  electrical  appliances  lightened  labor  in  the  home. 
So  rapidly  were  the  vacuum  cleaner,  the  electric  iron,  the 
electric  toaster,  and  similar  articles  lending  their  aid  to 
the  housekeeper  that  the  Edison  Electric  Company  erected 
a  portable  building  at  Newton  Centre,  in  which  were 
demonstrated  the  conveniences  of  those  modern  inven¬ 
tions.  Within  six  months  five  thousand  persons  took  the 
trouble  to  visit  the  “House  of  Edison  Light,”  curious  to  see 
and  to  learn  how  to  use  the  new  devices.  The  broom  was 
banished  to  the  cellar  or  the  garage,  the  flatiron  to  the 
lower  oven  in  the  kitchen  stove.  The  old  ice  house  at 
Crystal  Lake  went  up  in  smoke,  and  though  it  was  replaced 
with  a  modern  building,  some  of  its  patronage  went  to  the 
Purity  Ice  Company,  which  erected  a  plant  near  Beacon 
Street  and  offered  its  artificial  ice  for  sale.  Presently  the 
old  ice  company  was  making  the  new  ice  in  competition. 
The  electric  pad  was  better  for  rheumatism  than  the  old 
soapstone,  and  the  feather  bed  was  no  longer  needed  when 
every  bedroom  had  its  hot  water  radiator.  It  was  easier 
to  turn  a  switch  or  push  a  button  than  to  trim  and  fill  the 
old  kerosene  lamps.  Aladdin  had  rubbed  his  lamp  to  some 
purpose. 

Gas  stoves  began  to  oust  the  coal  range  from  the 
kitchen,  but  electricity  was  more  and  more  supplanting 
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gas  for  street  lighting.  The  electric  car  still  clattered 
through  the  streets,  but  fewer  fares  were  rung  in  as  the 
rubber-tired  flivvers  increased  in  numbers,  for  the  me¬ 
chanic  and  tradesman  were  buying  cars  as  well  as  the 
people  who  formerly  owned  carriages,  and  even  the  ple¬ 
beian  felt  it  beneath  him  to  patronize  the  public  convey¬ 
ance.  The  time  was  coming  fast  when  the  carpenter  and 
the  bricklayer  would  drive  to  work  in  the  morning,  and 
the  building  contractor  would  collect  his  laborers  into  a 
truck  and  pack  them  off  home  at  half-past  four  or  five  in 
the  afternoon. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  telephone  subscribers 
necessitated  new  and  larger  telephone  exchanges.  People 
were  finding  the  telephone  a  necessity  rather  than  a  lux¬ 
ury.  In  1 9 14,  when  the  new  exchange  was  built  at  New¬ 
ton  Centre,  there  were  one  thousand  and  eighty-five  sub¬ 
scribers  in  the  Centre  Newton  district,  and  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  calls  were  handled  every  day.  Two  years  later  a 
new  exchange  became  necessary  for  the  Newton  North 
district. 

Building  was  stimulated  by  a  demand  for  homes  from 
an  increasing  number  of  people  who  wished  to  live  under 
these  modern  arrangements  in  the  Garden  City.  With  all 
the  changes  and  all  the  building  the  city  preserved  the 
beauty  of  its  streets  and  parks,  trees  were  kept  to  shade 
the  houses,  and  shrubbery  and  gardens  tastefully  deco¬ 
rated  well-kept  grounds.  Old  landmarks  gave  way  to 
modern  structures,  like  the  old  tavern  at  the  corner  of 
Boylston  and  Eliot  Streets,  Newton  Highlands,  which  was 
replaced  by  a  business  block.  New  and  reconstructed  mer¬ 
cantile  buildings  supplied  better  living  quarters  for  people 
who  wished  to  live  in  inexpensive  apartments,  as  in  White’s 
Block  at  Newton  Centre.  New  buildings  were  needed  for 
old  organizations.  The  cemetery  was  being  cared  for 
assiduously  by  H.  Wilson  Ross,  who  succeeded  his  father 
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as  superintendent  in  1916,  after  Charles  W.  Ross  had 
served  the  city  in  that  capacity.  But  there  was  need  of  an 
administrative  building,  and  this  was  built  of  the  popular 
granite  and  limestone  to  provide  official  quarters.  Every 
year  was  adding  to  the  beauty  and  attractiveness  of  the 
grounds  until  the  cemetery  became  recognized  as  among 
the  most  beautiful  in  Greater  Boston. 

Local  business  was  prosperous  in  the  villages,  as  re¬ 
flected  by  the  banks.  The  West  Newton  Savings  Bank 
reached  the  two-million  mark  in  deposits  after  twenty- 
eight  years  of  existence,  and  built  a  fireproof  building  of 
brick  and  limestone  in  the  heart  of  the  village.  About  the 
same  time  the  Newton  Savings  Bank  had  six  millions  in 
deposits  and  the  Newton  Centre  Savings  Bank  was  ap¬ 
proaching  one  million.  The  Newton  Trust  Company  as 
early  as  1912  could  boast  of  two  and  a  half  millions,  and 
the  Newton  Cooperative  Bank  at  Newtonville  had  assets 
of  seven  hundred  fifty-eight  thousand  dollars  as  early  as 
1910.  Altogether  the  banks  of  the  city  had  resources  of  at 
least  fifteen  million  dollars,  but  this  was  only  an  indication 
of  the  ra,pid  gains  that  were  on  the  way. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  the  city  did  not  keep 
pace  with  gains  in  real  estate  and  banking.  The  United 
States  Census  of  Manufactures  taken  in  1914  showed  a 
decline  of  Newton  industries.  This  appeared  in  a  smaller 
capital  and  a  falling  off  in  the  value  of  goods  produced. 
When  the  war  came  four  years  later  nearly  twenty-five 
hundred  wage  earners  were  employed  in  the  factories  with 
an  annual  payroll  of  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  The  largest  number,  seven  hundred,  was  at  the  Saco- 
Lowell  Works  at  Upper  Falls,  where  a  strike  had  occurred 
two  years  earlier  over  a  question  of  wages.  Six  hundred 
employees  were  at  work  in  the  Saxony  Worsted  Mills  at 
Nonantum,  three  hundred  and  fifty  at  the  Gamewell  plant 
at  Upper  Falls,  and  the  same  number  found  employment 
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with  the  Stanley  Motor  Carriage  Company.  Besides  these 
were  smaller  forces  at  the  Newton  Mills,  the  Silver  Lake 
Cordage  Company,  the  Martin  Manufacturing  Company 
at  West  Newton,  and  smaller  industries,  like  the  building 
construction  plants.  The  Holtzer-Cabot  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  of  Newton  bought  land  at  Newton  Highlands,  intend¬ 
ing  to  build  a  plant  and  manufacture  electrical  apparatus, 
but  such  enterprises  were  exceptional.  Newton  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  city  of  homes,  not  of  factories,  and  the  business  of 
the  people  centred  more  and  more  in  Boston.  This  was 
demonstrated  by  the  election  of  forty  prominent  residents 
of  Newton  to  offices  and  boards  of  Boston  banks  in  a  single 
year.  In  1915  Louis  A.  Liggett  of  Chestnut  Hill  was  elected 
president  and  Henry  I.  Harriman  of  Newton  was  made 
vice-president  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

An  interesting  revival  of  older  methods  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  was  the  attempt  to  bring  the  producing  farmer  and 
the  city  consumer  together  by  opening  public  markets  at 
Newtonville  and  Newton  Centre  in  the  public  squares. 
The  city  encouraged  the  scheme  by  establishing  a  bureau 
of  public  markets  and  approved  two  thousand  dollars  for 
its  maintenance.  The  Newton  Centre  Woman’s  Club  gave 
it  backing.  For  a  few  weeks  thrifty  housekeepers  were 
glad  to  get  fresh  produce  in  the  early  mornings,  but  the 
enthusiasm  soon  spent  itself,  trading  conditions  were  un¬ 
satisfactory,  and  the  enterprise  languished.  People  returned 
to  the  indoor  markets  and  more  convenient  hours  of  doing 
business,  and  the  farmers  found  it  more  profitable  to  go 
elsewhere.  Motorists  on  the  road  improved  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  fresh  vegetables  by  patronizing  roadside 
stands,  and  the  farmers  learned  to  display  their  goods  so 
as  to  attract  such  custom. 

It  was  to  the  interest  of  the  street  railways  to  make 
their  service  as  good  as  possible  if  they  were  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  automobile  and  the  railroad.  The 
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consolidation  of  lines  into  the  Middlesex  and  Boston  Street 
Railway  was  in  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  operation  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  miles  of  track.  The  inau¬ 
guration  of  through  service  between  Newton  Highlands 
and  Boston  was  attractive  to  the  public,  but  it  was  not 
continued  permanently.  Within  a  few  years  the  price  of 
labor  was  mounting,  with  the  shift  in  values  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  World  War,  and  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Company  to  ask  permission  to  raise  fares,  from  five  to  six 
and  seven  cents  and  eventually  to  ten. 

The  city  was  losing  some  of  its  long-time  citizens  by 
death.  Benjamin  F.  Bacon,  connected  with  Newton  banks 
for  sixty-three  years,  Adolphus  J.  Blanchard,  twenty  years 
treasurer  of  the  Newton  Savings  Bank,  Dwight  Chester, 
prominent  in  banking  and  insurance  circles  and  at  one  time 
president  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  were  missed  from 
many  organizations  with  which  they  were  connected.  Men 
who  had  been  active  in  the  city  government  left  their 
places  to  others,  including  Joseph  D.  Wellington,  for  many 
years  the  popular  city  messenger,  Charles  L.  Berry,  for 
twenty-two  years  assistant  superintendent  of  streets, 
Edwin  O.  Childs,  city  clerk  for  seven  years  and  an  aider- 
man  and  assessor,  Winfield  S.  Slocum,  city  solicitor,  Capt. 
S.  Edward  Howard,  chairman  of  the  school  committee, 
Judge  John  C.  Kennedy,  for  twenty-eight  years  judge  of 
the  Newton  Police  Court,  and  the  former  mayor,  Hermon 
E.  Hibbard.  Well-known  residents,  like  John  Ward  of 
market  fame,  William  C.  Strong,  the  nurseryman  of 
Waban,  Charles  W.  Ross,  cemetery  superintendent,  and 
Henry  F.  Ross,  Newtonville  contractor;  physicians  of  the 
different  villages,  including  Dr.  Henry  P.  Perkins,  who  had 
practised  for  twenty-one  years  in  West  Newton  and  was 
the  senior  surgeon  of  the  Newton  Hospital;  Dr.  James  F. 
Bothfeld  in  Newton  for  eighteen  years,  and  Dr.  Jesse  F. 
Frisbie  in  the  village  of  Newton;  such  prominent  clergy- 
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men  as  Dr.  George  W.  Shinn,  so  long  minister  of  Grace 
Church,  Dr.  Willard  F.  Mallalieu  of  Auburndale,  bishop 
of  the  Methodist  church  for  twenty-seven  years.  Dr. 
Samuel  W.  Dike  of  the  same  village,  national  secretary  of 
the  National  League  for  the  Protection  of  the  Family,  Dr. 
E.  E.  Strong,  editor  of  the  Missionary  Herald  of  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  Reverend  Theron  Brown,  veteran  editor  of 
the  Youth's  Companion ,  and  Father  Dolan,  the  oldest 
Catholic  priest  in  the  city,  were  seen  no  more. 

Charles  E.  Ranlett,  one  of  the  old-time  captains  of 
clipper  ships,  survived  after  half  a  century  of  residence  to 
celebrate  his  one  hundredth  birthday,  but  he  died  within  a 
year.  Mrs.  Clementina  Butler,  after  many  years  of  mis¬ 
sionary  service  which  made  history,  died  at  her  home  in 
Newton  Centre;  Mrs.  Alvin  R.  Bailey  was  missed  from 
patriotic  and  club  circles  in  which  she  was  even  a  national 
figure;  Miss  Susannah  M.  Duncklee  of  Newton  ended  a 
long  career  during  which  she  demonstrated  that  a  woman 
could  be  a  successful  treasurer;  and  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Martin 
of  Newtonville  laid  down  a  long  life,  for  twenty-three  years 
given  in  service  as  secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities, 
nine  years  on  the  school  board  of  the  city,  and  twenty-five 
years  the  efficient  secretary  of  the  Newtonville  Women’s 
Guild.  Many  other  men  and  women  were  missed  from 
important  organizations  in  Boston  as  well  as  in  the  home 
city.  Perhaps  the  loss  of  no  one  was  felt  so  keenly  as  that 
of  Frank  Ashley  Day,  who  spent  his  boyhood  in  Newton, 
was  educated  in  the  city  schools,  and  made  his  mark  as  a 
Boston  financier.  A  leader  in  the  Eliot  Church,  of  which 
he  was  benefactor,  generous  in  his  contributions  to  the 
firm  establishment  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  loyal  citizen,  personally  becoming  the  responsible 
holder  of  part  of  the  Claffin  estate  until  the  city  could 
take  it  over,  supporter  of  the  Nonantum  Industrial  School 
until  the  city  was  ready  to  assume  that  responsibility,  he 
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was  always  ready  to  serve  his  fellowmen.  His  death  in 
1914  seemed  an  irreparable  loss. 

Certain  individuals  there  were  who  were  honored  with 
positions  of  responsibility  which  distinguished  them  among 
their  friends  and  fellow  citizens.  Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  a 
resident  of  Newton  while  engaged  in  public  utility  corpora¬ 
tions  as  an  expert  adviser  in  human  relations  in  organized 
industry,  was  elected  president  of  Dartmouth  College,  of 
which  he  was  an  alumnus.  Miss  Katharine  R.  A.  Flood  of 
Newton  was  chosen  national  president  of  the  Daughters  of 
Veterans.  Samuel  L.  Powers  of  Newton,  Frederick  L. 
Anderson  of  Newton  Centre,  Guy  M.  Winslow  of  Auburn- 
dale,  James  A.  Lowell  of  Chestnut  Hill,  and  James  P. 
Richardson  of  Newtonville  were  selected  as  delegates  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Massachusetts  which 
met  in  1917.  Congressman  John  W.  Weeks  received  the 
suffrages  of  his  fellow  citizens  for  the  responsible  office  of 
senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  thus  occupied  a  higher 
place  of  dignity  at  Washington. 

The  citizens  of  Newton  cast  a  heavy  vote  against 
woman  suffrage,  but  a  vigorous  Roosevelt  Club  was  organ¬ 
ized  to  support  that  champion  of  all  worthy  reforms  for  a 
third  term  as  president.  In  the  city  government  Charles 
W.  Hatfield  served  acceptably  as  mayor  for  four  years 
beginning  in  1910.  The  mayor’s  term  had  been  extended 
to  two  years  in  1904.  Edwin  O.  Childs,  Jr.  won  the  elec¬ 
tion  in  1913  over  Allston  Burr,  commencing  an  incumbency 
of  sixteen  years  in  the  mayor’s  chair.  He  was  a  product  of 
a  home  in  which  civil  service  was  honored,  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  of  the  Newton  schools,  and  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Boston  University  Law  School.  As  a  young 
man  he  interested  himself  in  church  and  civic  responsibil¬ 
ities,  and  for  seventeen  years  before  his  election  had  been 
the  popular  leader  of  the  Nonantum  Boys  Club,  and  was 
active  in  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  He  was 
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appointed  to  the  Board  of  Health  in  the  city,  and  to  the 
state  commission  for  the  investigation  of  drunkenness  in 
Massachusetts,  serving  as  secretary  of  the  commission. 
His  popularity  coupled  with  his  experience  in  public  serv¬ 
ice  won  him  his  first  election,  although  he  had  not  held  a 
position  on  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  from  which  a  mayor 
was  expected  to  graduate.  During  the  sixteen  years  of  his 
mayoralty  he  saw  the  city  expand  and  grow  strong,  and 
helped  it  to  do  its  part  in  the  World  War.  He  concluded 
his  term  with  the  esteem  of  the  whole  city. 

Newton  was  proud  of  the  reputation  which  it  had  won 
in  public  education.  There  were  parents  who  did  not  feel 
satisfied  with  the  progress  which  their  children  made,  and 
not  a  few  such  children  were  transferred  from  public  to 
private  schools,  but  frequent  visitors  from  other  com¬ 
munities  testified  to  the  reputation  for  general  excellence. 
Ulysses  G.  Wheeler  came  from  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  to  be 
superintendent  of  the  school  system,  an  office  which  he 
has  filled  acceptably  since  that  time.  The  kindergartens 
celebrated  their  twenty-fifth  anniversary  as  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system.  A  safety  measure  was  introduced 
when  the  fire  department  placed  a  box  for  calling  an  alarm 
in  every  school  building  in  the  city. 

The  most  impressive  development  of  the  period  was 
the  expansion  of  the  high  schools.  The  number  of  pupils 
who  were  planning  to  go  on  to  the  colleges  and  the  tech¬ 
nical  schools  was  increasing  steadily,  but  there  were  more 
who  did  not  wish  the  classical  and  literary  education  as 
much  as  training  in  the  fine  and  mechanical  arts.  They 
crowded  into  technical  school  until  the  new  school  had 
more  pupils  than  the  old.  The  experiment  with  the  indus¬ 
trial  school  at  Nonantum  had  shown  conclusively  that 
there  was  room  for  vocational  training  of  a  directly  prac¬ 
tical  sort  which  would  appeal  to  those  who  did  not  wish  to 
continue  in  school  much  longer.  The  location  of  the  Voca- 
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tional  High  School  in  the  Technical  building  at  Newton- 
ville  was  the  signal  for  a  rapid  growth  under  the  director 
of  activities,  W.  W.  Murray,  until  the  original  fifteen 
pupils  increased  to  four  hundred.  The  industrial  and 
household  arts  were  no  longer  left  to  the  rule  of  thumb, 
but  were  treated  as  subject  to  order  and  regulation.  Nu¬ 
merous  school  teams  and  clubs  existed,  for  athletics,  debat¬ 
ing,  and  musical  development,  and  it  was  almost  as  if  the 
high  schools  constituted  a  community  by  themselves, 
linked  with  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  country 
outside  and  with  the  grammar  grades  inside  the  city. 

The  high  schools  were  affected,  of  course,  by  events 
that  stirred  the  city.  With  the  coming  of  the  World  War 
there  was  a  new  interest  in  military  drill  among  the  boys, 
and  the  girls  found  their  place  in  war  work.  In  1916  an 
epidemic  of  infantile  paralysis  delayed  the  fall  opening  of 
the  schools  throughout  the  city,  and  all  the  schools  were 
affected  two  years  later  by  the  outbreak  of  influenza  in 
virulent  form. 

Men  and  women  who  were  busy  with  private  schools 
during  the  school  year  often  occupied  themselves  in  the 
long  summer  vacation  with  carrying  on  summer  camps  for 
boys  and  girls  of  all  ages.  The  summer  camp  solved  the 
problem  of  many  parents.  Summer  hotels  were  far  from 
ideal  places  for  children,  and  the  earlier  practice  of  a  whole 
family  going  off  to  board  at  a  farm  did  not  now  appeal  to 
most  Newton  people  at  least.  The  camp  offered  freedom 
for  overburdened  mothers  and  at  the  same  time  supplied 
a  new  kind  of  experience  to  the  youngsters.  Most  of  the 
camps  were  healthfully  located  near  the  shore  or  by  lake 
and  mountain.  Directors  and  trained  councillors  gave 
continual  oversight.  Some  of  them  tutored  backward 
children  who  needed  to  be  coached  in  anticipation  of  the 
fall  term  at  school.  Camps  became  popular  rapidly  among 
the  school  children  of  the  city  until  scarcely  a  reputable 
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camp  in  New  England  failed  to  include  one  or  more  boys 
or  girls  from  Newton. 

The  Newton  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  fos¬ 
tered  a  camp  for  those  who  could  not  afford  the  money 
or  time  to  go  to  a  distance.  The  camp  was  located  on  Lake 
Quacumquasit  in  East  Brookfield.  At  first  nine  boys  lived 
in  tents,  which  were  erected  among  the  pines.  Baseball, 
tennis,  boating,  and  hikes,  alternating  with  woodcraft  and 
nature  study,  socials  and  entertainments,  proved  very 
popular  and  the  camp  was  filled  to  capacity  by  those  who 
were  eager  to  enjoy  its  privileges.  Among  its  assets  was  a 
bequest  of  five  thousand  dollars  from  Frank  A.  Day  that 
it  might  not  be  handicapped  by  lack  of  funds. 

Newton  people  were  prolific  of  their  charities  at  home 
and  abroad.  No  need  was  too  small  for  attention;  no  age 
or  condition  was  overlooked.  With  the  greater  attention 
paid  to  the  health  of  school  children  it  seemed  desirable  to 
start  a  dental  clinic,  and  an  office  was  opened  in  the  Claffin 
School  at  Newtonville  for  pupils  who  could  not  afford  to  go 
to  an  expensive  dentist.  The  Social  Service  Committee  of 
the  Newton  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  was  the  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  undertaking.  With  praiseworthy  public  spirit 
twenty  dentists  agreed  to  give  the  necessary  attention  to 
the  children  without  charge,  and  the  school  committee 
supplied  the  rooms.  Clinics  were  held  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  afternoons. 

At  Upper  Falls,  where  an  industrial  community  in¬ 
cluded  some  families  which  especially  needed  counsel  and 
occasional  assistance,  Twombly  House  became  a  welcome 
centre  of  social  work.  Settlements  had  found  long  since  a 
place  of  usefulness  in  the  large  cities;  a  less  ambitious  mis¬ 
sion  might  be  undertaken  even  in  a  small  village.  It  was 
at  first  under  the  auspices  of  Saint  Paul’s  Church,  Newton 
Highlands.  Later  it  was  able  to  add  to  its  service  a  dis¬ 
pensary,  which  was  made  possible  by  Doctor  H.  T.  Hutch- 
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ins  of  Dudley  Road  and  his  neighbors.  With  a  nurse  and 
the  necessary  work  of  following  up  those  who  received 
assistance,  six  hundred  and  fifty  cases  were  taken  care  of 
in  the  second  year  of  the  dispensary. 

At  Upper  Falls  was  the  Newton  Home  for  the  Aged, 
but  limited  accommodations  had  prevented  the  reception 
of  men,  and  only  fifteen  women  had  been  given  a  home  up 
to  1914.  In  that  year  a  new  building  was  started,  to  be 
erected  by  degrees  as  funds  made  it  possible.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  the  John  A.  Andrew  Home  was  established  at 
Washington  Park,  Newtonville,  for  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War  and  their  wives.  The  John  A.  Andrew  Association 
was  responsible  for  the  inauguration  of  the  enterprise,  but 
it  was  expected  that  the  public  would  come  to  support  the 
Home  when  need  arose. 

Modern  methods  of  organized  charity  were  introduced 
into  the  United  States  in  imitation  of  experiments  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  large  cities  had  their  charity  organization  socie¬ 
ties  in  the  seventies.  The  smaller  cities  did  not  feel  the  need 
so  soon  and  in  Newton  there  was  relatively  little  poverty; 
but  in  1889  the  Associated  Charities  was  organized  on  the 
principle  of  trying  to  help  the  poor  to  help  themselves.  Its 
inception  was  due  to  a  group  of  women  who  felt  the  need 
and  believed  that  it  was  possible  to  do  something  to  satisfy 
it.  They  made  a  study  of  the  organization  in  Boston,  and 
followed  the  pattern  in  their  method  of  investigating, 
registering  and  friendly  visiting  in  the  homes  of  the  poor. 
The  organization  was  intended  to  be  a  clearing  house  for 
other  agencies,  including  the  churches;  more  than  to  be 
itself  a  relief  agency,  though  it  kept  an  emergency  fund. 
It  had  the  usual  officers,  representatives  of  the  city  govern¬ 
ment  and  friendly  visitors  who  made  personal  contacts 
with  the  beneficiaries.  The  directors,  elected  for  three 
years,  represented  the  different  wards  of  the  city.  The 
ministers  of  the  churches  were  honorary  members.  In  1890 
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the  organization  leased  a  room  in  Central  Block,  Newton- 
ville,  as  headquarters.  The  expenses  of  the  office  and  the 
secretary  were  met  by  voluntary  gifts. 

In  1891  the  Associated  Charities  made  its  report  for 
the  year,  which  showed  that  there  were  twenty  persons 
listed  as  officers  or  directors,  and  as  many  as  two  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  persons  had  made  friendly  calls  during 
the  year.  The  directors  assembled  every  month  to  con¬ 
sider  the  affairs  of  the  organization.  Public  lectures  were 
given  in  all  the  wards  of  the  city  to  educate  the  public  to 
the  importance  of  the  agency.  Departments  and  commit¬ 
tees  had  been  organized.  A  labor  bureau  helped  to  find 
work  for  the  unemployed,  a  provident  branch  gave  aid  in 
emergencies  and  collected  clothing  which  it  sold  at  a  nomi¬ 
nal  sum  to  the  poor.  A  penny  saving  system  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  encourage  thrift,  especially  among  children.  In 
1896  the  Associated  Charities  added  a  garden  department 
to  its  organization.  It  had  three  acres  of  land  available  on 
California  Street,  which  it  divided  into  twenty-four  lots 
and  prepared  for  planting.  For  that  purpose  it  solicited 
money  and  seeds. 

The  Associated  Charities  had  served  its  purpose  in 
bringing  into  cooperation  such  agencies  as  were  trying  to 
meet  social  need.  But  it  seemed  best  to  reorganize  as  the 
Newton  Welfare  Bureau  in  1915.  During  its  first  year  the 
Bureau  received  applications  for  aid  from  two  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  families  of  eleven  nationalities.  Work  was 
found  for  seventy-eight  persons.  The  Bureau  had  to  deal 
primarily  with  family  problems,  as  every  charity  organiza¬ 
tion  is  first  of  all  a  family  welfare  society,  but  it  also  under¬ 
took  to  become  a  clearing  house  of  information.  It  organ¬ 
ized  a  confidential  exchange  in  touch  with  sixty  agencies 
which  dealt  with  seventy-five  hundred  family  and  social 
problems  in  Newton.  Twenty  volunteer  visitors  were  busy 
with  the  work  of  the  Bureau  during  the  year,  and  two 
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thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  calls  were  made. 
Churches,  physicians,  the  Hospital,  the  city  government 
and  the  public  gave  assistance  from  time  to  time. 

The  Bureau  has  tried  to  help  families  to  solve  their 
own  problems  as  far  as  possible  through  careful  study  of 
their  difficulties  and  an  attempt  to  remove  the  causes  of 
the  trouble.  Through  its  health  committee  it  has  coop¬ 
erated  with  the  Board  of  Health,  the  school  department, 
and  the  playground  department  of  the  city  government  in 
promoting  health  clubs;  it  has  worked  with  children  who 
are  under  weight  or  threatened  with  tuberculosis;  it  has 
taken  the  responsibility  of  spending  the  money  which  is 
raised  annually  from  the  sale  of  Christmas  seals.  It  acts  in 
the  capacity  of  a  traveller’s  aid  society,  and  maintains  a 
free  employment  service. 

In  order  to  bring  about  still  wider  cooperation  between 
social  and  civic  as  well  as  relief  agencies  the  Newton  Cen¬ 
tral  Council  of  Social  Agencies  was  organized.  It  gathered 
into  its  circle  nearly  forty  different  organizations,  hoping 
to  eliminate  unnecessary  duplication  of  endeavor,  greater 
efficiency,  and  a  fuller  understanding  of  community  needs 
and  the  efforts  that  were  being  made  to  meet  those  needs. 
It  attempted  to  unite  its  constituent  bodies  in  surveys  of 
specific  problems,  greater  publicity,  more  frequent  consul¬ 
tation,  and  the  promotion  of  higher  standards  and  better 
coordination.  Some  of  the  organizations  included  in  the 
Council  originated  years  before,  like  the  improvement 
societies,  the  Mothers’  Rest  Association,  the  Hospital,  and 
the  Playground  Commission;  others  were  recent. 

Among  the  social  service  agencies  of  recent  years 
are  the  Bowen  School  Centre,  which  was  started  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Social  Service  Committee  of  the  New¬ 
ton  Centre  Woman’s  Club  to  develop  community  life  in 
Thompsonville.  That  hamlet  on  the  edge  of  Newton  Cen¬ 
tre  was  originally  of  German  stock,  but  the  Irish  and  then 
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the  Italians  took  their  place.  The  houses  were  on  Langley 
Road  and  connecting  lanes.  Along  Boylston  Street  ran 
the  Boston  and  Worcester  street  cars,  and  at  one  point  a 
camp  of  the  Stanley  tribe  of  gypsies  was  alive  with  horses 
and  children  every  summer.  It  was  confidently  believed 
that  a  community  spirit  was  possible  through  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  social  gatherings  were  held  among  them  and 
friendly  talks  and  instructive  lectures  for  the  elders.  Knit¬ 
ting  and  social  clubs  were  organized  for  girls,  and  sloyd 
and  games  for  boys.  Girl  and  boy  scout  troops  also  were 
formed. 

Other  agencies  engaged  in  social  service  included  the 
Americanization  Service  of  the  School  Department,  the 
New  England  Peabody  Home  for  Crippled  Children  at 
Oak  Hill,  the  Swedish  Charitable  Society  of  Greater  Bos¬ 
ton  with  headquarters  in  West  Newton,  and  the  Welfare 
Service  of  the  Saco-Lowell  Shops  at  Upper  Falls.  This 
last  provided  a  first  aid  room,  a  nurse  for  the  homes  of 
employees,  legal  advice,  and  cooperation  with  the  schools 
and  social  agencies  of  the  city. 

No  institution  in  the  city  rendered  greater  service 
than  the  Newton  Hospital.  Great  as  had  been  its  advance 
in  twenty-five  years,  improvements  were  still  needed.  Ex¬ 
perience  taught  that  one  serious  hindrance  to  the  best 
results  from  the  treatments  given  was  the  inability  to  fol¬ 
low  the  patient  after  his  discharge  and  see  that  home  con¬ 
ditions  were  favorable  to  recovery.  This  lack  was  reme¬ 
died  by  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  social  service  with 
a  secretary  whose  care  it  was  to  forge  a  link  between  the 
hospital  and  the  home.  This  improvement  became  popu¬ 
lar  at  once,  and  added  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  serv¬ 
ice.  In  1918  an  outpatient  department  was  opened.  In 
the  same  year  a  portable  building  was  provided  for  those 
ill  with  diphtheria,  with  the  expectation  of  receiving  cases 
from  the  Naval  Hospital.  William  Claxton  Bray  of  New- 
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ton  Centre,  who  was  president  of  the  Hospital,  made  avail¬ 
able  the  house  of  his  late  father,  Mellen  Bray,  at  Newton 
Centre,  as  an  annex  to  the  Nurses’ Training  School.  The 
nurses  observed  the  regimen  of  the  Hospital  and  kept  up 
their  daily  attendance  there.  The  Hospital  provided  one 
hundred  additional  beds  for  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  in  the 
influenza  epidemic  of  that  year  all  available  space  was 
crowded  with  patients.  A  happy  device  adopted  to  raise 
money  for  the  Hospital  was  the  inauguration  of  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  an  annual  May  Day  breakfast  in  the  different  vil¬ 
lages.  The  women  of  each  village  prepared  to  serve  such  a 
breakfast  to  the  public  in  the  social  rooms  of  one  of  the 
churches,  and  business  men  were  generous  patrons  on  their 
way  to  the  railroad  trains.  Citizens  generally  were  glad  to 
make  an  annual  contribution  to  the  Hospital  either  directly 
or  through  a  church  collection. 

Meantime  the  city  kept  up  the  agencies  that  catered 
to  those  who  were  in  health.  The  facilities  of  the  main 
library  at  Newton  were  increased  by  the  addition  of  more 
space  in  the  rear  of  the  building.  A  new  stack  was  built 
with  room  for  one  hundred  thousand  books  on  the  shelves, 
and  space  for  an  upper  floor  which  would  be  needed  some 
time  in  the  future.  Upon  completion  of  that  undertaking 
a  general  rearrangement  took  place,  giving  more  room  for 
reference  books  and  newspapers,  and  making  it  possible  to 
provide  ample  quarters  for  children’s  books  with  a  read¬ 
ing  room  in  the  basement.  Shortly  afterward  Harold  T. 
Dougherty,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  librarian  at  Paw¬ 
tucket,  Rhode  Island,  became  librarian.  Not  long  before 
a  reading  room  and  branch  library  had  been  opened  in  the 
Thompsonville  section  of  Newton  Centre,  and  the  Newton 
Theological  Institution  gave  five  acres  rent  free  for  five 
years  for  the  use  of  the  children  as  a  playground. 

Through  the  enterprise  of  public-spirited  citizens  the 
parks  and  playgrounds  of  the  city  were  extended  gradu- 
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ally.  Certain  land  on  Elm  Street,  Webster  Street,  and  Oak 
Avenue,  known  at  West  Newton  as  the  Common,  was 
obtained  for  a  playground  through  individual  contribu¬ 
tions,  the  first  playground  to  be  entirely  presented  to  the 
city.  At  Newton  Highlands  the  Improvement  Association 
turned  over  its  accumulated  funds  and  raised  more  to  pay 
for  a  playground.  The  Grove  Street  playground  was  pro¬ 
vided  at  Lower  Falls.  The  Newton  Social  Science  Club 
arranged  for  school  and  home  gardens  and  awarded  prizes 
for  the  best  results.  The  Newton  Centre  Playground  Social 
Service  League  presented  an  historical  pageant  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  the  Mason  School,  and  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a 
building  on  the  large  playground  in  that  village.  This 
proved  to  be  unnecessary  after  the  transfer  to  the  Play¬ 
ground  of  the  old  chapel  of  the  Episcopalians.  When  this 
was  remodelled  and  equipped,  the  young  people  of  Newton 
Centre  were  well  provided  with  a  building  suited  to  their 
needs  in  athletics. 

A  stimulus  was  given  to  the  playground  movement  in 
Newton  when  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1910  gave  the 
city  authority  to  establish  a  playground  commission  of 
five  unpaid  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor. 
Thereupon  the  aldermen  appropriated  five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  for  supervision  of  playground  activities.  Ernest  Her¬ 
mann  of  Cambridge  was  appointed  superintendent  of  play¬ 
grounds,  and  William  C.  Brewer  became  chairman  of  the 
appointed  commission.  Most  of  the  playgrounds  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  supervisors,  several  of  whom  were  teachers; 
the  principle  of  supervised  play  was  part  of  the  creed  of  the 
playground  movement  of  the  period.  It  was  thought  best 
to  transfer  six  of  the  city  playgrounds  at  once  from  the 
Forestry  Department  to  the  Playground  Department,  and 
four  more  playgrounds  and  parks  were  added  soon  after¬ 
ward.  The  permanent  commission  exercised  official  con¬ 
trol  of  the  playgrounds,  including  development  and  main- 
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tenance.  The  improvement  societies  helped  out  with  the 
expense  of  equipment. 

Thus  organized  the  playgrounds  became  the  theatre 
of  organized  sports.  A  grammar  school  baseball  league 
was  formed,  and  eight  teams  played  through  the  spring 
season  on  Thursday  afternoons,  in  which  the  Peirce  School 
team  won  the  championship.  Girls  as  well  as  boys  had  a 
baseball  league  schedule.  A  grammar  school  athletic  meet 
was  arranged  with  various  events  on  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  field  at  Newton,  when  the  Stearns 
School  won.  A  picnic  and  field  day  made  a  red  letter  occa¬ 
sion  in  August,  1913.  Even  the  small  boys  had  their  midget 
league,  in  which  the  blue  ribbon  went  to  Lower  Falls. 
Football  was  scheduled  for  midgets,  juniors,  and  inter¬ 
mediates,  and  the  honors  went  to  Highlands,  Upper  Falls, 
and  West  Newton  respectively.  The  Stearns  School  won 
the  championship  of  the  soccer  league.  These  interplay¬ 
ground  contests  stimulated  a  spirit  of  wholesome  rivalry, 
and  doubtless  aided  in  producing  the  high-class  teams 
which  represented  the  high  school  in  athletics.  The  play¬ 
grounds  were  used  for  a  variety  of  sports.  Tether  ball, 
volley  ball,  drive  ball,  and  basket  ball  were  enjoyed.  The 
girls  had  field  hockey  and  the  boys  planned  and  executed 
hikes.  Forty  children  received  instruction  in  archery. 
During  one  summer  the  smaller  children  had  sandboxes 
and  story  telling,  singing  and  folk  dancing,  and  doll  house 
construction.  The  tennis  courts  were  in  frequent  use.  The 
most  princely  playground  gift  to  the  city  was  from  the 
heirs  of  Isaac  T.  and  Ann  F.  Burr,  who  offered  to  convey 
to  the  city  a  five-acre  plot  near  the  Bigelow  School,  to 
remove  the  buildings  which  were  on  the  land  and  prepare 
the  grounds,  and  then  to  erect  a  suitable  building.  The 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  took  the  initiative  in 
many  sports.  There  were  swimming  meets  at  the  “Y” 
pool,  interchurch  athletic  meets  on  the  Newton  Centre 
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playground,  and  intercommunity  skating  carnival  at  Crys¬ 
tal  Lake,  and  various  outings. 

Athletics  were  not  restricted  to  the  boys  and  girls. 
The  Newton  Catholic  Club  and  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  contributed  to  the  enthusiasm  over  base¬ 
ball,  football  and  soccer  by  maintaining  strong  athletic 
groups,  and  there  were  clubs  for  athletics  at  Upper  Falls 
and  Lower  Falls.  The  Newton  Athletic  Association  was 
organized  and  held  its  first  outdoor  meet  on  the  Newton 
Centre  playground  in  1911.  The  Newton  High  School 
won  the  baseball  championship  of  the  Preparatory  School 
League,  taking  fifteen  out  of  twenty  games  played.  With 
the  coming  of  Alfred  Dickinson  as  teacher  and  athletic 
coach  Newton  began  to  win  consistently  in  football  as  well 
until  Newton  had  a  well-established  athletic  reputation 
among  the  high  schools  of  Massachusetts. 

People  generally  enjoyed  watching  sports,  even  if  they 
never  participated  in  them.  The  boys  and  girls  eagerly 
joined  in  such  events  as  were  characteristic  of  the  Fourth 
of  July  celebrations  of  fifteen  years  ago.  The  programs  of 
1913  included  various  races  and  a  tennis  tournament  on 
the  Newton  Centre  playground,  horribles,  sports  and  a 
baseball  game  at  Upper  Falls,  similar  outdoor  events  and 
an  indoor  entertainment  at  Lower  Falls,  and  fireworks 
and  band  concerts  at  Nonantum  and  Newton.  The  newly 
organized  Newton  Business  Men’s  Association  sponsored 
the  sports  on  the  grounds  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association.  West  Newton  had  an  elaborate  program 
which  included  Auburndale.  In  the  forenoon  the  boys  had 
a  baseball  match  while  the  girls  and  women  enjoyed  an 
entertainment  in  Players  Hall;  in  the  afternoon  various 
sports  were  run  off  and  Punch  and  Judy  shows  and  a  horse 
race  supplied  plenty  of  excitement  and  color. 

These  village  events  in  midsummer  were  matched  by 
the  introduction  of  the  practice  of  erecting  or  appropriat- 
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ing  a  community  Christmas  tree,  and  increasingly  the 
people  fell  later  into  the  beautiful  custom  of  illuminating 
family  trees  and  homes  in  recognition  of  the  winter  holi¬ 
days.  The  natural  pageantry  of  the  seasons  was  enhanced 
by  special  days  on  the  river,  and  on  one  occasion  the  fire 
fiend  provided  an  illumination  in  the  burning  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  boathouse  at  Norumbega.  Local  pride  prompted 
a  community  day  at  Newton  Highlands,  Newton  Centre 
had  its  village  “pops,”  and  Auburndale  tried  a  village 
night.  The  Auburndale  Woman’s  Club  featured  a  Garden 
City  Fair  at  Norumbega  with  a  pet  stock  show,  candy  and 
food  sales,  arts  and  crafts  exhibits,  and  a  baby  parade. 
The  Mothers’  Rest  Association  conceived  the  idea  of  imi¬ 
tating  a  Belgian  pushcart  market  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
creasing  its  funds,  and  for  days  held  food  sales,  children’s 
dances,  and  a  halloween  party  in  Bray  Hall.  The  Newton 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  staged  an  historical  pageant 
given  by  more  than  five  hundred  children  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Claflin  estate  at  Newtonville,  when  Indians,  colo¬ 
nials,  and  western  pioneers  combined  to  give  thrills  to 
young  and  old.  Chestnut  Hill  had  its  horse  show;  the 
women  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  West  Newton 
arranged  a  county  fair  with  horse  and  pet  stock  shows,  and 
various  entertainments  and  athletic  sports;  and  Waban 
had  its  pet  stock  show.  During  the  war  West  Newton  pre¬ 
pared  a  pickaninny  show  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of 
Belgium. 

Not  all  of  these  events  occurred  in  a  single  season  but 
they  are  samples  of  the  recreation  and  amusement  which 
were  supplied  by  various  organizations.  Besides  such  gen¬ 
eral  occurrences  were  the  entertainments  and  assemblies  of 
the  club  members,  and  the  unorganized  social  gatherings 
at  hospitals,  halls  and  churches.  New  England  people  had 
learned  how  to  play  in  the  process  of  the  decades,  and  they 
were  not  ashamed  to  relax  from  the  dignity  which  business 
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or  profession  might  demand  when  they  were  on  dress  pa¬ 
rade.  In  these  ways  the  spirit  of  sociability  was  evoked, 
loyalty  to  club  or  team  cultivated,  and  the  weight  of  every¬ 
day  cares  lightened. 

Organization  for  recreation  extended  to  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  community.  The  Boy  Scout  movement  crossed 
the  ocean  from  Great  Britain  and  captured  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  those  who  had  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  boys,  and 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  were  incorporated  in  1910. 
Scouting  began  in  Newton  almost  immediately  in  several 
of  the  villages,  and  presently  the  separate  troops  were 
formed  into  the  Eighth  District  Council  of  Greater  Bos¬ 
ton,  with  Edward  R.  Kimball  of  Newton  Centre  as  District 
scout  commissioner.  By  19 14  there  were  one  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  scouts,  and  within  the  next  two  years  the 
number  doubled.  After  three  years  J ames  C.  Irwin  of  New- 
tonville  succeeded  as  district  commissioner  for  life.  Locally 
the  boys  were  organized  into  troops  and  patrols,  with  a 
scout  master  over  each  troop. 

The  Boy  Scout  organization  was  intended  to  build 
character  in  the  boy  and  to  promote  good  citizenship.  He 
was  taught  to  live  a  clean  life,  to  do  a  good  turn  to  others, 
to  know  and  appreciate  nature,  and  to  become  efficient 
with  hands  and  brain.  Several  incidents  have  proved  their 
usefulness  in  public  service.  At  the  time  of  the  destruc¬ 
tive  Salem  fire  in  1914  the  Newton  scouts  collected  a  large 
amount  of  clothing  and  bedding  and  delivered  them  at 
Salem,  where  some  of  the  older  scouts  did  patrol  service  in 
the  devastated  area.  During  the  World  War  they  made 
themselves  abundantly  useful.  Recently  after  a  trial  test 
the  city  entrusted  traffic  direction  at  certain  street  cross¬ 
ings  near  schools  to  forty-five  trained  scouts.  They  took 
their  task  seriously  and  so  efficiently  as  to  receive  much 
commendation.  As  a  body  the  Norumbega  Company,  as 
the  Newton  troops  are  named,  outranks  in  accomplish- 
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ment  all  other  councils  in  New  England  and  stands  high 
among  all  the  companies  in  the  country.  The  Company  is 
developing  and  training  new  leaders  constantly,  and  the 
troops  have  never  lacked  for  leaders  among  the  men. 

The  Boy  Scout  movement  always  had  the  flavor  of 
the  open.  Scouts  learned  to  follow  trails  on  long  hikes, 
camped  out  and  did  their  own  cooking  and  learned  to  take 
care  of  themselves  under  all  circumstances.  After  a  time 
the  scout  troops  began  to  think  about  permanent  camps 
to  which  they  could  go  for  outings.  The  Newton  boys  were 
fortunate  in  securing  permission  from  Richard  Hale,  the 
owner  of  property  in  Dover  and  Westwood,  to  use  certain 
parts  of  his  land,  and  in  1924  thirty-three  acres  were  pur¬ 
chased  and  camp  quarters  constructed.  For  four  years  the 
scouts  frequently  visited  the  camp  and  enjoyed  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  wild.  Then  through  the  generosity  of  Horace 
W.  Orr  and  others  it  was  possible  to  acquire  a  larger  prop¬ 
erty  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres  on  the  side  of 
Nobscot  Mountain  in  Sudbury.  There  ten  new  camps 
were  built,  and  much  of  the  earlier  camp  property  was 
sold.  At  Nobscot  there  is  ample  space  for  the  boys  to 
enjoy  themselves  and  hark  back  to  the  primitive  days  of 
freedom,  but  forest  fires  in  the  spring  of  1930  compelled 
the  reconstruction  of  camp  buildings. 

The  Scout  organization  has  held  successful  rallies  of 
the  various  troops  at  the  Riverside  Recreation  Grounds, 
at  the  Technical  High  School,  where  a  first-class  scout 
made  a  fire  with  the  bow  drill,  and  at  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association.  Newton  scouts  were  present  at  a 
rally  of  the  Greater  Boston  Council  at  which  the  founder 
of  the  movement,  Gen.  Sir  Robert  Baden  Powell,  made  an 
address.  A  recent  incident  in  Scout  history  was  the  Inter¬ 
national  Jamboree  in  England  in  the  summer  of  1929.  Six¬ 
teen  Newton  scouts  with  a  scout  master  joined  other  Amer¬ 
ican  boys  in  a  journey  to  share  in  the  celebration,  getting 
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a  thrill  from  their  experience  and  duly  impressing  their 
hosts.  Sixty-five  Norumbega  boys  spent  several  weeks 
of  the  summer  at  a  Scout  camp  on  Cape  Cod.  A  troop  of 
sea  scouts  has  regular  practice  in  handling  boats  on  the 
Charles  River  and  now  has  approximately  eight  hundred 
scouts  in  twenty  troops.  The  Norumbega  Council,  which 
is  composed  now  solely  of  Newton  scouts,  maintains  well- 
equipped  headquarters  in  Newtonville. 

In  a  period  when  outdoor  life  was  so  attractive  and 
athletics  appealed  to  girls  as  well  as  boys,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  girls  would  yearn  for  an  organization 
similar  to  the  Boy  Scouts.  At  first  it  was  not  clear  which 
of  several  organizations  would  become  most  popular,  but 
the  Girl  Scouts  soon  outdistanced  the  others.  In  the  spring 
of  1917  four  troops  were  organized  in  the  city,  and  others 
soon  followed.  The  Scouts  were  organized  thoroughly  by 
the  next  year,  with  Miss  Caroline  L.  Freeman  as  local 
director  and  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Day  as  commissioner,  an  office 
which  she  held  for  ten  years.  The  rush  of  girls  into  the 
troops  made  them  unwieldy  and  they  were  divided  until 
after  twelve  years  the  number  of  troops  had  increased  to 
twenty-four  with  nine  hundred  members. 

Hardly  were  the  girls  organized  when  the  war  broke 
out,  and  war  relief  was  the  first  community  task.  They 
had  war  gardens  and  preserved  and  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  One  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  scouts  earned  the 
certificate  of  Victory  Girls  by  giving  five  dollars  or  more 
to  war  service.  Fifty  awards  were  given  for  war  gardens 
or  Red  Cross  work.  Seven  French  orphans  were  supported. 
The  girls  were  trained  in  home  hygiene  and  the  care  of  the 
sick.  They  have  helped  flood  sufferers  and  made  layettes 
for  the  Newton  Hospital.  One  hundred  dollars  have  been 
raised  annually  by  means  of  moving  pictures  for  a  bed  in 
the  Children’s  Hospital.  Not  a  few  of  the  scouts  have  won 
high  awards  for  special  achievement.  A  bugle  and  drum 
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corps  enlisted  thirty-two  girls  and  a  beginners’  corps  of 
forty  was  formed. 

Every  village  has  a  troop  commission  of  interested 
women,  knit  together  by  a  central  council.  Headquarters 
were  opened  at  Newtonville  in  1927,  thus  uniting  more 
closely  the  organizations  of  the  different  villages.  There  a 
Christmas  shop  sold  Christmas  decorations,  which  made 
possible  a  year  around  shop  for  scout  equipment  and  a 
beach  wagon  for  the  scout  camp.  The  outdoor  life  of  the 
camp  was  desired  from  the  beginning,  and  the  generosity 
of  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Day  gave  the  girls  a  camp  of  their  own 
at  Nonesuch  Pond  in  Natick.  Starting  with  tent  equip¬ 
ment  Camp  Mary  Day  expanded  until  cabins  were  added 
to  accommodate  thirty  girls  and  their  officers,  and  many 
were  the  single  days  and  week-ends  spent  in  the  open  by 
the  Newton  members.  Their  gatherings  in  the  Council 
Bowl  under  the  stars  after  a  full  day  of  organized  work  and 
play  gave  them  a  better  knowledge  of  the  great  out-of- 
doors. 

When  the  Scouts  were  ten  years  old  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  they  started  a  magazine  called  Treasure  Hunt ,  which 
is  published  monthly  by  the  girls.  Many  of  the  Newton 
Scouts  corresponded  with  girls  in  foreign  countries.  Girl 
Guides  or  Girl  Scouts  is  an  international,  unsectarian  or¬ 
ganization,  and  is  supported  in  forty  foreign  countries,  one 
of  the  present-day  means  of  promoting  international  peace. 
The  aims  of  the  organization  everywhere  are  to  help  the 
girls  develop  physique  and  character,  and  to  become  better 
citizens  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  The  expenses  of 
the  organization  with  its  executive  secretary  have  been 
met  by  the  personal  contributions  of  friends  of  the  scouts. 

The  Scout  organizations  and  the  summer  camps  were 
the  means  of  a  new  acquaintance  with  nature,  such  as  the 
children  of  an  older  time  used  to  enjoy.  The  menagerie  at 
Norumbega  Park  or  at  the  circus  showed  them  how  foreign 
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animals  and  some  of  the  wilder  American  beasts  looked. 
On  a  July  day  a  deer  appeared  in  Newtonville  and  jumped 
to  the  railroad  tracks  where  it  was  so  injured  that  it  had 
to  be  killed.  But  on  the  Scout  hikes  foxes  were  seen  some¬ 
times  in  the  Warren  Woods  or  over  the  city  border  to  the 
west.  The  boys  and  girls  learned  how  to  find  their  way  in 
the  woods,  to  track  rabbits  and  crows  on  the  ground  or  on 
the  snow,  and  to  learn  the  species  of  plants  and  trees  and 
birds. 

Supplementing  the  Scout  troops  were  the  bird  clubs. 
In  1916  the  Newton  Centre  Bird  Club  was  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  stimulating  public  interest  by  bird  lectures.  The 
Newton  Highlands  Improvement  Association  organized 
the  Highlands  Bird  Club,  and  invited  in  an  expert  to  tell 
the  members  of  the  Club  how  to  undertake  field  expeditions. 
Teachers  in  the  schools  gave  instruction  in  nature  study 
and  invited  the  children  to  bring  in  specimens  of  flowers. 
On  Saturdays  the  stroller  might  come  upon  a  small  group 
of  bird  students  along  Quinobequin  Road  or  on  the  river 
reaches  in  the  vicinity  of  Norumbega.  There  redwings 
hovered  over  the  rushes,  a  kingfisher  rattled  upstream,  a 
merganser  flew  low  over  the  water.  When  a  redheaded 
woodpecker  wandered  off  his  southern  beat  and  chanced  to 
spend  a  few  days  in  Auburndale,  he  was  detected  by  the 
sharp  eye  of  an  amateur  ornithologist,  and  when  a  Hens- 
low’s  sparrow  ventured  to  stray  by  the  river  at  Waban  his 
presence  was  published  broadcast  by  another  observer. 
The  English  pheasant  spread  rapidly  in  the  woods  and  pro¬ 
vided  another  game  bird  for  fall  shooting. 

When  the  law  was  on  against  shooting  in  the  woods, 
the  devotees  of  the  gun  resorted  to  trap  shooting,  and  a 
few  became  sharpshooters.  Louis  F.  Curtis  of  Newton 
Highlands  won  the  New  England  amateur  championship 
in  trap  shooting  in  1917.  Mrs.  Burton  P.  Gray  of  Newton 
Centre  won  a  national  contest  in  archery,  and  in  later 
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years  Dr.  Paul  Crouch  and  Miss  Dorothy  Smith  won  the 
national  title  several  times. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  seasons  canoes  swarmed 
on  the  river.  Young  people  came  in  their  own  cars  and  on 
the  railroad,  got  out  their  own  canoes  or  hired  them  at 
Norumbega  or  Riverside,  and  spent  long  hours  paddling, 
drifting,  and  resting  among  the  nooks  and  by-ways  of  the 
stream.  Two  hundred  enthusiasts  from  the  six  boathouses 
at  Auburndale  and  Riverside  organized  the  Auburndale- 
Riverside  Canoe  Association  and  held  gala  days  every 
year  near  the  recreation  grounds.  After  long  agitation  of 
the  matter  a  new  Weston  bridge  was  built  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1916,  when  traffic  was  diverted  over  another  route 
by  way  of  Riverside.  Many  people  thus  got  their  first 
glimpse  of  the  boathouse  there,  of  the  recreation  grounds, 
and  of  the  high  railway  enbankment  and  the  station  where 
the  Highland  Circuit  branched  from  the  main  line  of  the 
Boston  and  Albany.  The  new  Weston  bridge  was  artis¬ 
tically  designed,  broad  enough  to  accommodate  the  heavy 
traffic,  and  well  lighted  after  dark.  Motorists  drove  hither 
from  all  directions,  and  especially  on  Sunday  afternoons 
parked  automobiles  lined  the  approaches  to  the  bridge 
and  dotted  the  river  shore.  Red,  blue,  and  yellow  canoes, 
often  floating  two  or  three  abreast,  dashes  of  color  from  a 
girl’s  sweater  or  a  pillow,  and  the  blue  and  green  of  river 
and  woods,  presented  a  pattern  of  colors  which  delighted 
the  eye.  Hundreds  of  people  preferred  to  spend  their  time 
in  the  park  where  different  entertainment  was  provided 
for  them,  and  where  many  patronized  the  restaurant  and 
listened  to  the  jazz  orchestra  and  remained  into  the  eve- 
ning. 

The  American  people  had  learned  how  to  devise  many 
methods  of  social  recreation,  some  of  them  combined  with 
a  definite  cultural  or  civic  purpose.  Such  was  the  Newton 
Amateur  Opera  Association  which  was  formed  to  present 
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light  opera,  partly  for  the  amusement  of  the  members  and 
partly  because  they  liked  to  develop  an  art  pleasing  to 
their  friends.  In  one  of  their  first  seasons  they  gave  three 
performances  of  “Erminie”  at  Players  Hall.  At  another 
time  they  presented  “Floradora.”  These  ambitious  young 
people  liked  to  remember  that  Emma  Eames,  the  renowned 
opera  singer,  sang  at  a  concert  in  Armory  Hall,  when  she 
was  starting  for  Europe  to  study  music,  that  Roland 
Hayes  sang  “Sky  Blue  Water”  at  a  social  gathering  in  the 
Baptist  church  in  Newton  Centre  before  he  won  his  na¬ 
tional  reputation,  that  Dai  Buell  was  even  then  beginning 
to  gather  laurels  as  a  pianist,  and  that  Mademoiselle 
Radeska  was  born  in  Newtonville,  attended  the  public 
schools  at  Newton  Highlands,  and  though  she  lost  her 
sight  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  kept  on  with  her  study  of 
music,  until  she  sang  in  Symphony  Hall  with  the  best  of 
the  concert  singers. 

Among  the  young  people’s  organizations  on  the  north 
side  of  the  city  was  the  College  Club  of  Auburndale,  where 
young  men  and  women  who  had  graduated  from  college 
found  congenial  company  and  kept  up  their  interest  in 
literature,  art  and  current  events.  The  Central  Club  ol 
Newtonville  was  organized  by  the  minister  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  church  in  1906  to  promote  the  civic,  social  and 
religious  interests  of  the  community.  An  event  of  interest 
which  especially  concerned  the  boys  of  the  community  was 
the  meeting  of  the  twenty-sixth  anniversary  conference 
of  the  older  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  boys  of 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  which  brought  into 
Newton  homes  seven  hundred  boys  for  three  days  on  a 
week-end.  Eighty  associations  were  represented  by  an 
earnest  body  of  young  fellows  who  listened  with  apparent 
eagerness  to  the  speakers  and  the  proposals  which  they 
made,  and  who  made  an  impressive  picture  as  they  sat 
about  the  banquet  tables  in  the  Armory.  The  observer 
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might  have  been  justified  in  feeling  that  America  was  safe 
for  democracy  and  democracy  satisfying  for  America 
when  such  boys  formed  the  backbone  of  a  national  organ¬ 
ization  like  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in  the  city 
had  arrived  at  the  place  where  it  seemed  imperative  to 
build  better  quarters.  In  1903  the  Association  had  moved 
back  to  Eliot  Block,  where  it  had  been  organized.  The 
second  and  third  floors  were  remodeled,  a  physical  director 
and  boys’  secretary  were  added  to  the  employed  force,  and 
the  membership  grew  rapidly.  But  expansion  demanded 
enlargement  physically.  In  1909  an  all-Newton  financial 
campaign  was  carried  out,  which  resulted  in  the  raising  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  dollars  for  a  new 
building.  Rival  teams  had  done  it  all  in  six  days.  A  build¬ 
ing  committee  purchased  six  and  one-half  acres  of  land  on 
Church  Street,  and  in  September,  1911,  the  building  was 
completed  and  opened  for  public  inspection.  It  had  been 
designed  after  the  fashion  of  a  country  club,  and  was 
equipped  with  all  that  such  an  association  could  reasonably 
expect.  The  boys  had  their  own  suite  of  rooms,  an  assembly 
hall  for  three  hundred  was  located  on  the  second  floor,  and 
higher  up  were  thirty-four  bedrooms.  Two  years  were 
required  to  free  the  building  from  debt,  and  then  dedicatory 
services  were  held  by  the  eleven  hundred  and  sixty  mem¬ 
bers  who  constituted  the  organization.  The  trustees  gave 
a  bronze  tablet,  which  was  placed  over  the  mantel  above 
the  fireplace,  as  a  memorial  to  Frank  A.  Day,  whose  gen¬ 
erosity  and  leadership  had  helped  to  make  the  building 
possible. 

In  1927  the  fiftieth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  with  appropriate  exercises,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  an  anniversary  fund  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  was  raised  in  order  to  remodel  the  present  structure, 
purchase  additional  land  for  the  one  hundred  and  forty 
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boys  at  Camp  Day,  and  provide  a  permanent  fund  to 
improve  and  expand  the  program  of  the  Association.  The 
membership  has  grown  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred 
men  and  boys. 

Meantime  older  men  in  the  city  were  enjoying  their 
club  life.  They  sang  in  the  Hunnewell  and  Highland  glee 
clubs;  they  whooped  it  up  for  Roosevelt  in  the  Newton 
Roosevelt  Club;  they  spent  their  energy  inaugurating  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  in  the  Armory 
in  1915,  cultivating  brotherhood  among  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  or  carrying  out  the  ritual  in  the  halls  of  the  Odd 
Fellows  or  Masons.  The  old  Masonic  hall  in  Central 
Block,  Newtonville,  was  dedicated  to  Odd  Fellowship  in 
June,  1910,  with  five  hundred  guests,  representing  twenty- 
five  different  lodges.  There  Waban  Lodge  and  the  S.  P. 
Lawrence  Lodge  of  Rebekahs  made  their  home,  and  there 
four  years  later  the  Odd  Fellows  observed  the  ninety-fifth 
anniversary  of  their  order  with  a  brilliant  gathering  of 
seven  lodges  and  six  hundred  persons  in  attendance.  Those 
who  attended  the  entertainment  and  dance  declared  that 
it  surpassed  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  Odd 
Fellowship  in  Newton.  Dalhousie  Lodge  of  Freemasons 
celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1910  with  music  and 
addresses,  taking  pride  in  its  membership  of  six  hundred 
and  forty-two. 

In  the  year  1916  the  Waban  Improvement  Society 
suggested  the  organization  of  a  Neighborhood  Club  in  the 
village.  Waban  had  enjoyed  a  comfortable  growth,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  side  streets  off  the  main  highway  of  Beacon 
Street;  a  large  modern  brick  schoolhouse  had  been  erected, 
two  churches  were  growing  in  strength,  and  it  seemed  the 
right  time  to  have  a  neighborhood  club  and  a  clubhouse 
near  the  centre  of  the  village.  The  result  was  the  Waban 
Neighborhood  Club,  which  was  able  to  obtain  the  Willis 
estate  of  eighty  thousand  square  feet  on  Beacon  Street  and 
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to  erect  a  clubhouse  in  bungalow  style,  large  enough  to 
provide  clubrooms,  a  hall  capable  of  seating  four  hundred 
or  providing  a  dance  floor  for  one  hundred  couples,  bowl¬ 
ing  and  pool  accommodations,  and  screened  piazzas.  The 
grounds  provided  space  for  tennis,  which  had  enjoyed 
popular  vogue  in  Waban  for  a  number  of  years.  The  build¬ 
ing  was  expected  to  cost  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  it 
was  hoped  to  have  one  hundred  and  fifty  families  in  the 
membership  of  the  Club.  The  growth  of  Waban  in  subse¬ 
quent  years  more  than  justified  the  success  of  the  experi¬ 
ment,  and  the  Waban  Club  took  its  permanent  place  with 
similar  clubs  in  other  villages. 

These  other  villages  were  producing  new  as  well  as 
maintaining  old  organizations.  New  subjects  of  interest 
called  for  special  alignments.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
Newton  Circle.  A  small  group  of  women  who  had  caught 
the  vision  of  human  service  realized  that  no  organization 
in  the  city  was  caring  specifically  for  juvenile  delinquents 
and  methods  of  prevention  as  well  as  cure.  They  met  in 
1914  and  created  the  Newton  Circle.  The  organization  has 
worked  in  cooperation  with  the  Newton  District  Court 
and  in  affiliation  with  the  Florence  Crittenton  League. 
The  three  objects  of  prevention,  protection,  and  recreation 
for  those  who  are  in  special  need  have  been  kept  in  view. 
Through  the  aid  of  the  Crittenton  Homes  unmarried  moth¬ 
ers  and  their  babies  have  been  cared  for  and  brought  under 
helpful  influences.  Stubborn  children  or  wayward  girls, 
complained  of  by  parents  or  police,  have  been  kept  from 
becoming  cases  for  the  courts.  Recreational  methods  in 
use  have  been  band  concerts  with  dancing,  where  the 
Playground  Commission  of  the  city  has  assisted.  Vaca¬ 
tions  have  been  provided  for  neglected  children  who  were 
particularly  in  need  or  were  under  the  care  of  the  Court. 
After  ten  years  of  activity  the  Circle  extended  its  constit¬ 
uency  by  forming  a  Junior  Circle,  which  should  be  qual- 
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ified  to  carry  on  in  the  future  the  enterprise  so  well  begun. 

Another  organization  with  a  special  mission  which  had 
its  beginnings  about  the  same  time  was  the  Good  Govern¬ 
ment  Club  of  Auburndale.  This  was  founded  under  the 
initial  presidency  of  Principal  Guy  M.  Winslow  at  Lasell 
Seminary  in  1912.  The  Club  was  intended  to  be  a  non¬ 
partisan  organization  for  the  purpose  of  educating  voters 
to  appreciate  good  citizenship  and  to  demand  worthy 
candidates  for  office.  Committees  on  candidates  and  on 
legislation  were  appointed,  and  candidates  for  office  were 
invited  to  address  the  public  on  their  own  principles  and 
policies.  When  matters  of  special  interest  arose  other 
meetings  were  held  for  discussion.  It  was  a  rule  of  the  Club 
that  any  of  its  members  who  took  political  office  should 
thereby  forfeit  their  membership  in  the  committee,  which 
was  the  directing  body  of  the  Club.  The  organization  has 
continued  to  perform  a  civic  service  by  stressing  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  good  government. 

In  the  year  1913  a  new  cultural  association  was  organ¬ 
ized  by  twenty-seven  women  and  given  the  name  of  the 
Christian  Era  Study  Club.  They  had  the  laudable  pur¬ 
pose  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
nineteen  Christian  centuries,  and  divided  the  task  of  sup¬ 
plying  mutual  information  by  assigning  each  member  a 
part  in  the  program  once  or  twice  a  year.  Meetings  were 
held  at  private  homes  once  in  three  weeks  during  the  sea¬ 
son  of  seven  fall  and  winter  months.  Beginning  with  a 
study  of  the  origins  of  Christianity  and  its  extension  west¬ 
ward,  the  Club  steadily  pursued  its  course  through  Europe 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  studied  the  epochal  changes  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  by  1923  were  reach¬ 
ing  out  to  an  understanding  of  the  Scandinavian  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  contemporary  art  in  other  countries.  During  the 
current  year  they  have  been  occupied  with  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  They  have  travelled  across  the  centuries 
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in  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  to  them  history  is  freighted 
with  interest  and  intellectual  wealth. 

The  Auburndale  and  Newton  Highlands  women’s 
clubs  came  into  existence  during  these  years,  but  their 
main  history  falls  into  a  later  period.  The  Christian  Era 
Study  Club  represented  a  tendency  of  small  groups  to 
meet  apart  for  a  specific  purpose.  The  Woman’s  Club 
stood  for  the  larger  unity  of  the  women  of  a  village  as  a 
whole.  The  city  federation  of  women’s  clubs  provided  a 
still  more  comprehensive  integration.  Indicative  of  this 
spirit  was  the  attempt  made  for  several  years  at  Newton 
Highlands  to  bring  together  in  a  union  club  day  all  the 
local  women’s  organizations,  like  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  and  the 
Mothers’  Club.  These  two  tendencies,  the  one  of  integra¬ 
tion,  the  other  of  separation,  were  likely  to  continue  to  be 
felt,  but  the  distraction  of  the  war  turned  all  minds  to 
united  effort  in  a  new  direction. 

Two  organizations  with  the  same  patriotic  purpose 
continued  to  represent  the  past  glories  of  the  American 
Revolution.  The  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  celebrated 
its  fifteenth  anniversary  in  1911.  Two  years  later  it  erected 
Revolutionary  War  tablets  in  the  Newton  library,  and 
a  bronze  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Sarah  Hull  in  the  front 
of  the  Technical  High  School.  Two  years  subsequently 
it  gave  a  notable  pageant  of  historical  women  at  the 
Hunnewell  Club  as  a  reminder  of  its  aim.  The  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  realized  the  ambitious  project 
of  a  chapter  house  by  purchasing  the  old  Baury  house  at 
Lower  Falls.  Its  historical  contributions  in  recent  months 
to  the  tercentenary  history  of  the  city  are  historical  papers 
on  the  history  of  the  old  cemeteries,  of  the  early  churches, 
of  the  post  offices,  and  of  the  local  chapter  house. 

While  certain  people  were  interested  especially  in 
local  antiquities  others  were  more  concerned  with  the  social 
quests  of  the  present.  They  were  imbued  with  a  zeal  for 
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social  reform  in  an  industrial  age  when  the  less  fortunate 
were  hampered  by  their  limitations  and  sometimes  were 
guilty  of  social  delinquency.  The  evils  of  human  malad¬ 
justment  weighed  heavily  upon  the  minds  of  the  conscien¬ 
tious  men  and  women  and  made  them  eager  to  know  the 
latest  methods  and  theories  for  easing  misery  and  solving 
problems.  It  was  to  this  sort  of  people  that  the  Christian 
Forum  appealed,  a  series  of  public  meetings  maintained 
for  several  years  by  the  Eliot  Church  in  Newton,  the  New¬ 
ton  South  Forum  which  for  a  shorter  time  was  held  at  Bray 
Hall,  Newton  Centre,  or  Lincoln  Hall,  Newton  Highlands, 
and  the  Auburndale  Forum  of  later  years.  Some  of  the 
most  popular  forum  speakers  of  Europe  and  America  drew 
large  audiences  while  the  enthusiasm  lasted,  but  the  curi¬ 
osity  seekers  turned  presently  to  a  more  novel  attraction 
and  the  war  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  rest. 

Villagers  normally  were  interested  in  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  different  churches.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
people  had  their  church  affiliations  and  regularly  attended 
the  services  of  the  churches  with  which  they  were  con¬ 
nected;  others  liked  to  go  on  occasions  of  special  attraction 
to  public  addresses,  sociables,  baptisms,  concerts  and  other 
entertainments.  Normally,  too,  there  was  a  pious  rivalry 
between  churches  as  between  fraternal  organizations,  and 
a  quiet  bidding  for  the  interest  and  support  of  the  public. 
No  church  liked  to  lose  a  family  from  its  own  constituency 
and  discover  presently  that  it  had  become  affiliated  with 
another  church  in  the  community.  It  suspected  that  undue 
influence  had  been  used  to  bring  about  the  changed  rela¬ 
tion.  In  Newton  interdenominational  friendship  was  more 
in  evidence  than  in  many  communities.  One  hundred 
years  ago  and  more  Doctor  Homer  and  Father  Grafton 
were  personal  friends.  Churches  were  hospitable  to  one 
another  in  times  of  disaster,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  Eliot  Church  when  other  churches  in  the  village 
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at  once  offered  their  meetinghouses  for  the  worship  of  the 
Congregationalists.  When  the  Unitarians  at  West  New¬ 
ton  started  to  build  their  new  church  edifice  the  Congrega¬ 
tionalists  invited  them  to  cross  the  street  and  use  their 
house  of  worship. 

Religion  presented  a  perennial  attraction.  Even 
though  some  were  repelled  by  its  austerities  or  made  un¬ 
comfortable  by  its  obligations,  others  felt  its  charm  or 
bowed  to  its  imperative  summons  to  duty.  The  age-old 
Catholicism  kept  its  hold  upon  its  families  and  with  a  grow¬ 
ing  population  found  new  churches  necessary.  The  beauty 
and  order  of  Episcopacy  made  its  appeal  to  an  increasing 
number  of  folk  who  did  not  find  so  much  satisfaction  in  the 
simpler,  plainer  worship  and  organization  of  the  Puritan 
tradition,  and  the  number  of  Episcopal  churches  increased. 
The  older  churches  added  continually  to  their  membership 
and  maintained  the  principles  of  their  traditional  religion 
while  they  pondered  newer  interpretations  and  worked  out 
novel  methods  of  church  activity.  The  attitude  of  the 
modern  citizen  was  different  from  that  of  the  Puritan  colo¬ 
nist.  The  former  deference  to  clerical  authority  was  absent 
in  the  man  or  woman  who  had  delved  into  the  profundities 
of  modern  philosophy  or  become  accustomed  to  look  to 
the  scientist  for  authority.  Many  of  them  had  been  to  col¬ 
lege,  and  they  were  inclined  to  be  impatient  with  the  the¬ 
ology  and  with  the  assumptions  of  the  pulpit.  Others  were 
not  interested  in  what  the  preacher  had  to  say  and  were 
attracted  more  by  the  golf  course  or  the  Sunday  paper, 
the  society  of  their  fellows  or  the  lure  of  the  road,  than  by 
the  man  in  the  pulpit  or  the  churchgoers  in  the  pew.  It  was 
still  good  form  to  go  to  church,  but  religion  was  no  longer 
indispensable. 

There  were  times  when  it  began  to  appear  doubtful 
whether  the  new  generation  which  was  replacing  the  mid- 
Victorians  would  be  as  generous  to  the  churches  with  their 
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money  and  zeal  as  were  the  elders.  Distracting  interests* 
multiplying  social  and  business  obligations,  and  the  de¬ 
mands  of  recreation  were  competing  with  habits  not  yet 
established,  and  the  older  restrictions  rested  more  lightly 
upon  an  age  which  felt  its  freedom  and  power  with  the 
increase  of  the  horse  power  of  the  car  which  they  drove. 
To  graduate  from  a  flivver  to  a  high-powered  car,  which 
was  the  ambition  of  every  motoring  tyro,  was  to  liberate  a 
sense  of  power  lying  in  one’s  hand,  a  sense  which  had  a 
psychological  reaction  upon  one’s  whole  outlook  upon  life 
and  duty.  All  this  was  apparent  before  the  war,  but  the 
war  intensified  dissatisfaction  with  a  religious  organization 
which  had  failed  through  nineteen  centuries  to  convert 
man  to  a  lover  of  peace  and  comity.  The  revolt  was  on 
against  the  church  and  traditional  religion.  Yet  strangely 
enough  it  did  not  seem  to  weaken  the  conservative  churches 
or  strengthen  the  liberal.  The  supporter  of  the  churches 
reminded  himself  that  there  had  always  been  those  who 
were  indifferent  or  hostile  to  religion. 

Several  new  churches  came  into  existence  and  older 
churches  rejoiced  in  new  buildings.  One  of  the  newchurches 
was  the  Union  Church  at  Waban,  a  typical  example  of  the 
modern  tendency  to  minimize  religious  differences  for  the 
sake  of  the  common  good.  It  had  its  origin  in  a  Sunday 
school  program  which  developed  into  the  union  of  a  few 
families  for  worship.  In  those  days  Waban  was  an  unde¬ 
veloped  neighborhood.  Not  more  than  one-quarter  of  the 
present  houses  were  built.  Many  acres  were  under  tillage, 
and  two  dairy  farms  pastured  their  cows  and  raised  their 
hay  on  land  now  taken  for  residences.  Streets  were  unac¬ 
cepted  by  the  city,  sidewalks  unimproved.  There  were  no 
motorists  among  the  churchgoers,  and  no  clubhouse  in  the 
country.  But  the  sense  of  religious  need  prompted  action. 
By  1 91 1  those  who  had  worshipped  in  a  hall  determined  to 
build  a  church.  They  formed  an  organization  with  eighty- 
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one  charter  members,  admitting  all  who  were  willing  to 
subscribe  to  their  purpose  of  promoting  religion  in  the 
community  without  distinction  of  creed.  With  a  gift  of 
land  near  the  railroad  bridge  and  with  a  pledge  of  sixty- 
five  hundred  dollars  from  the  people  of  Waban,  coupled 
with  gifts  from  outside,  the  church  felt  warranted  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  building  project,  paying  as  they  were  able 
toward  the  total  cost  of  twenty-two  thousand  dollars.  Rev¬ 
erend  Charles  H.  Cutler,  D.D.  was  invited  from  Bangor, 
Maine,  to  assume  the  pastorate,  and  he  continued  his  lead¬ 
ership  for  thirteen  years. 

The  growth  of  the  community  necessitated  extensive 
enlargement  of  the  church  edifice  in  1926.  The  size  of  the 
original  structure  was  more  than  doubled  at  a  cost  of 
eighty-six  thousand  dollars.  Increase  in  membership  kept 
pace  with  material  expansion  until  the  names  of  more  than 
four  hundred  active  members  were  on  the  church  roll,  and 
nearly  as  many  were  members  of  the  Sunday  school. 
Reverend  Joseph  C.  MacDonald  became  the  minister  of 
the  Union  Church  in  1925. 

Another  of  the  new  church  buildings  was  the  beauti¬ 
ful  structure  in  English  style  of  the  Unitarian  church  at 
Chestnut  Hill.  On  the  south  side  of  Suffolk  Road,  far 
enough  away  from  possible  disturbance  by  railroad  or 
street  traffic,  the  main  building  was  constructed  of  stone  of 
rich  color  and  the  adjacent  educational  section  was  of 
stucco.  A  cypress  finish  in  the  interior  created  a  pleasing 
effect.  There  were  sittings  for  one  hundred  and  sixty,  but 
the  church  was  not  intended  for  a  crowd.  Chestnut  Hill 
was  a  small  community  of  cultivated  people,  who  valued 
the  aesthetic  in  religion  along  with  the  spiritual,  and  who 
were  willing  to  give  what  was  necessary  for  a  beautiful 
building  and  for  a  thoughtful  preacher.  Like  most  churches 
it  could  not  command  the  services  of  able  leaders  over  long 
periods  of  time,  but  it  could  and  did  represent  a  liberal 
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and  cultured  type  of  Christianity  in  its  limited  environment. 

The  time  came  when  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
Redeemer  near  by  felt  the  need  of  larger  quarters.  Those 
who  had  equal  advantages  in  education  and  social  stand¬ 
ing  did  not  approach  religion  from  the  same  angle.  People 
who  lived  as  near  neighbors  and  met  in  the  same  social 
and  business  circles  through  the  week  preferred  different 
churches  on  Sunday.  The  Episcopalians  found  themselves 
able  to  lay  the  corner  stone  of  a  larger  building  of  stone  in 
English  Gothic  style,  even  though  the  estimate  of  cost  was 
as  high  as  eighty  thousand  dollars.  The  construction  cost 
half  as  much  again,  but  the  work  went  on,  and  more  than 
two  years  later  the  building  was  dedicated.  The  people 
vied  with  their  gifts  to  the  new  church,  carved  oak  reredos, 
pulpit,  chancel  and  organ.  The  older  building  became  the 
parish  house  of  the  church. 

As  if  in  imitation  of  this  the  Episcopal  Church  at 
Waban  was  able  to  have  a  consecration  service  of  its  build¬ 
ing  and  to  plan  for  a  parish  house,  and  at  Newton  Centre 
Trinity  Church  built  its  beautiful  stone  structure  four 
years  after  it  completed  its  parish  house  in  1912.  It  re¬ 
flected  the  good  taste  of  its  rector,  Dr.  Edward  T.  Sulli¬ 
van,  and  fostered  a  spirit  of  worship  and  devotion.  In  1921 
through  private  generosity  the  church  was  able  to  add  a 
transept  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  congregation.  Soon 
afterward  Mrs.  Abby  Young  Burr  bequeathed  her  estate, 
consisting  of  a  colonial  house  and  one-half  an  acre  of  land, 
for  a  rectory,  and  two  years  later  the  Shute  estate  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  church  property  was  bought  for  parish  purposes 
and  used  for  the  accommodation  of  the  small  children  of 
the  Sunday  school.  The  church  which  has  had  but  one 
pastor  throughout  its  history  stands  as  a  monument  to  his 
leadership.  It  grew  from  a  handful  of  worshipers  meeting 
in  a  small  chapel  to  a  thousand  communicants  making  use 
of  a  noble  plant.  It  supports,  as  a  gift  from  one  of  the 
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parishioners,  a  free  bed  in  the  Newton  Hospital.  It  holds 
property  valued  at  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  It  has 
come  to  occupy  a  leading  place  among  the  churches  of  the 
village. 

Other  events  of  special  interest  to  Episcopalians  were 
the  building  of  a  stone  rectory  for  the  minister  of  Grace 
Church  at  Newton,  connected  by  a  cloister  with  the  parish 
house,  the  consecration  service  at  St.  John’s  Episcopal 
Church  at  Newtonville,  and  the  one  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  celebration  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  at  Lower  Falls,  all 
in  the  year  1913. 

The  residence  of  Jews  in  the  city  made  them  wish  to 
organize  for  religious  purposes,  and  in  1 9 1 2  the  corner  stone 
of  a  synagogue  was  laid  for  the  congregation  Agudath 
Achim  on  Adams  Street. 

Several  Methodist  churches  in  the  city  observed  their 
twentieth  anniversaries  in  rapid  succession.  These  included 
the  churches  at  Newtonville,  Newton  and  Lower  Falls. 
The  Centenary  Methodist  Church  at  Auburndale  com¬ 
pleted  a  new  parish  house.  The  Swedenborgians  at  New¬ 
tonville  and  the  Unitarians  at  Newton  Centre  were  proud 
of  new  organs.  At  West  Newton  the  Unitarians  received 
a  gift  of  a  set  of  chimes,  and  Dr.  Jaynes  observed  the 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  his  pastorate.  At  the  Newton 
Centre  Congregational  church  a  memorial  window  was 
dedicated  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Furber.  The  central  theme  of 
the  portraiture  was  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  other 
Scriptural  scenes  were  presented  in  twenty-eight  lancets 
and  panels. 

Congregationalism  never  has  lost  its  initial  strength 
in  the  city.  At  Nonantum  the  North  Church,  though  in  a 
manufacturing  village  with  large  foreign  population,  was 
the  centre  of  Protestantism.  It  celebrated  its  jubilee  dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  and  was  especially  proud  of  three  of  its 
youth  who  had  achieved  success  in  religious  work,  one  a 
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leader  in  city  missions,  a  second  a  chaplain  for  sailors,  and 
a  third  the  organizer  of  forty-six  churches  on  the  home 
mission  frontier. 

The  most  ambitious  undertaking  in  church  building 
during  the  period  was  in  the  old  West  Parish.  The  Second 
Congregational  Church  in  Newton  had  outgrown  its  frame 
structure  next  to  City  Hall  on  Washington  Street.  It  was 
decided  to  relocate  across  the  railroad  on  the  slope  of  West 
Newton  hill,  and  plans  were  drawn  for  a  new  edifice  while 
Dr.  Prudden  was  still  in  his  ten-year  pastorate.  He  had 
been  a  wise  leader,  helping  the  church  to  make  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  older  traditions  to  a  time  of  theological  recon¬ 
struction  ;  it  was  fitting  that  under  his  leadership  the  church 
should  reconstruct  its  material  house  as  well.  But  the 
fashioning  and  furnishing  of  the  new  edifice  was  to  be 
under  the  directing  eye  of  Reverend  J.  Edgar  Park,  his 
successor.  To  Dr.  Park  the  various  appointments  of  the 
new  building  were  entirely  subsidiary  to  the  main  purpose 
of  a  church,  namely,  to  provide  an  atmosphere  conducive 
to  the  spirit  of  worship.  All  the  details  were  to  be  sym¬ 
bolic  of  spiritual  meanings,  and  the  whole  was  to  centre  in 
the  altar  standing  in  the  chancel  surmounted  by  a  cross. 
The  affection  of  the  people  made  them  lavish  their  gifts  on 
it.  The  Fuller  Chapel  provided  a  place  for  small  gather¬ 
ings.  The  chancel  furniture  was  given  in  memory  of  Dr. 
Prudden.  The  font  and  the  communion  table,  the  chancel 
and  echo  organs,  the  chimes,  the  clocks  and  the  windows 
were  all  special  gifts.  Many  contributed  to  the  mothers’ 
window,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  honor  of  all  mothers. 
The  magnificent  building  rose  in  fifteenth  century  Gothic 
form,  its  tower  and  spire  conspicuous  where  church  and 
chapel  joined,  attracting  the  admiration  of  all  who  passed 
through  the  village,  witness  of  a  faith  and  a  purpose  old 
yet  ever  new. 

In  the  year  1914,  when  the  shock  of  war  threw  Europe 
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into  confusion,  the  mother  church  of  the  city  reached  its 
two  hundredth  anniversary.  Few  were  those  who  formed 
the  First  Church  in  1664,  but  with  the  strong  faith  of  the 
Puritans  they  obeyed  the  impulse  to  worship  God.  Their 
enterprise  had  endured  under  the  leadership  of  ten  suc¬ 
cessive  ministers.  Their  names  constitute  a  roll  of  honor 
to  be  held  in  remembrance  by  the  whole  city.  They  were: 


John  Eliot,  Jr. 

1664-1668 

Nehemiah  Hobart 

1674-1712 

John  Cotton 

1714-1757 

Jonas  Merriam 

1758-1780 

Jonathan  Homer 

1782-1829 

James  Bates  (colleague) 

1827-1839 

William  Bushnell 

1842-1846 

Daniel  L.  Furber 

1847-1882 

Theodore  J.  Holmes 

1883-1893 

Edward  M.  Noyes 

1894-1929 

The  distractions  of  the  Civil  War  had  prevented  the 
celebration  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  in  1864. 
The  two  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  had  been  observed 
appropriately  in  1889.  Similarly  with  simplicity  and  dig¬ 
nity  the  old  church  celebrated  its  birth  in  1914,  recalling 
the  past,  rejoicing  in  the  present,  and  facing  the  future 
with  confidence.  In  preaching  the  anniversary  sermon  Dr. 
Noyes  mentioned  seven  characteristics  as  belonging  to  the 
church,  intensity  of  religious  conviction,  cordial  and  endur¬ 
ing  sympathy  between  the  church  and  its  ministers,  char¬ 
ity  for  those  of  other  faiths,  missionary  interest  and  activ¬ 
ity,  the  number  of  able  and  energetic  laymen,  care  for  the 
children  and  youth,  and  the  influence  of  consecrated 
womanhood.  With  that  as  its  heritage  the  First  Church 
might  expect  an  even  greater  future. 


XIII 


NEWTON  IN  THE  WORLD  WAR 

The  people  of  Newton  in  1914  shared  the  optimistic 
spirit  of  the  period  regarding  the  improbability  of  another 
great  war  between  nations.  Small  quarrels  like  that  be¬ 
tween  Spain  and  Cuba  might  produce  local  conflicts,  but 
it  was  believed  that  the  growing  enlightenment  of  man¬ 
kind,  the  close  bonds  between  men  of  business  and  of 
science  in  the  various  countries,  the  conscious  kinship  of 
working  men,  especially  socialists,  and  the  improved  inter¬ 
national  machinery  for  preventing  war,  would  prevent  any 
serious  hostilities.  Here  in  America  no  war  had  clouded 
the  horizon  for  fifty  years,  except  the  war  with  Spain. 

When  news  of  the  shooting  of  an  Austrian  prince  in 
southeastern  Europe  was  published  in  the  early  summer  of 
1914,  no  citizen  of  Newton  dreamed  that  it  would  lead  to  a 
war  which  would  convulse  the  world.  People  went  on 
their  customary  vacations,  many  of  them  to  Europe;  rather 
languidly  they  read  about  diplomatic  exchanges  over  the 
incident  and  the  ire  of  Austria  shown  in  stern  demands 
from  Serbia.  They  were  shocked  by  talk  of  German  and 
Russian  mobilization  in  support  of  the  original  contest¬ 
ants.  The  general  catastrophe  came  so  suddenly  that 
people  were  almost  unable  to  sense  it.  Newton  travellers 
on  the  Continent  were  caught  within  the  net  of  military 
regulations.  Before  they  could  reach  a  port  and  get  away 
from  the  arena  of  conflict  they  were  refused  permission  to 
travel,  or  they  were  sidetracked  by  the  requirements  of 
the  mobilizing  armies.  They  found  themselves  out  of 
money  and  unable  to  get  more,  or  the  money  which  they 
had  would  not  buy  the  necessaries  of  life.  They  were  sub- 
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jected  to  indignities  as  spies  and  were  threatened  with 
imprisonment.  They  suffered  from  hunger  and  anxiety 
and  uncomfortable  shelter,  until  the  stern  reality  of  war 
was  brought  home  to  them  rigorously.  A  few  escaped, 
some  were  able  to  reach  a  consular  port  where  they  were 
given  aid,  others  were  uncertain  for  weeks  as  to  what  the 
future  had  in  store. 

Yet  it  seemed  unlikely  that  the  United  States  would 
be  involved  in  a  European  conflict.  Traditionally  this 
nation  had  held  aloof  from  Old  World  quarrels,  maintain¬ 
ing  a  policy  of  national  isolation.  Trade  might  suffer  inter¬ 
ruption,  but  international  law  would  protect  neutrals 
from  interference,  unless  transporting  contraband  of  war. 
Interested  readers  pored  over  the  war  news  and  learned 
more  than  ever  before  about  geography  on  the  eastern  and 
western  fronts,  but  business  went  on  as  usual  and  there 
was  no  interruption  to  the  customary  manner  of  social  liv¬ 
ing.  When  Germany  began  to  use  the  submarine  ruth¬ 
lessly,  there  was  criticism  but  little  feeling  about  it.  But 
when  the  Lusitania  was  sent  to  the  bottom  in  the  month 
of  May,  1915,  a  cry  of  horror  and  anger  arose  throughout 
the  country.  Even  then  it  was  not  believed  that  America 
would  be  drawn  into  the  war.  A  peace-loving  president 
was  at  the  helm  of  the  government;  as  late  as  1916  his  sec¬ 
ond  campaign  reminded  the  nation  that  he  had  kept  it 
out  of  war. 

The  grimness  of  the  conflict  became  more  real  when  a 
few  young  Americans  volunteered  for  ambulance  service 
and  a  few  young  women  went  into  training  as  nurses.  A 
few  venturesome  aviators  joined  the  French  service.  Even 
then  the  smoke  of  battle  was  afar  off. 

The  only  nucleus  for  possible  military  service  in  this 
city  was  the  old  Claflin  Guard,  known  in  recent  decades 
as  Company  C,  Fifth  Regiment  of  the  Massachusetts 
Volunteer  Militia.  It  had  been  reorganized  within  recent 
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years,  enjoyed  a  well-appointed  brick  Armory  which  had 
been  dedicated  in  1911,  and  had  actually  been  in  service 
as  a  patrol  in  connection  with  the  textile  strike  in  Law¬ 
rence  the  next  year.  The  Company  had  a  worthy  com¬ 
mander  in  Capt.  Henry  D.  Cormerais,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Guards  for  nineteen  years.  In  1915  mili¬ 
tary  drill  was  practised  in  anticipation  of  possible  service 
somewhere.  The  men  were  taught  infantry  tactics,  rifle 
practice,  first  aid,  and  the  rules  of  military  courtesy.  In 
the  summer  they  had  a  week  in  camp  at  Martha’s  Vine¬ 
yard.  The  Armory  was  frequented  for  the  use  of  its  rifle 
range,  and  its  opportunity  for  recreation  at  bowling  or 
pool.  During  the  same  summer  a  number  of  business  men 
went  to  the  camp  which  had  been  established  at  Platts- 
burg,  New  York,  for  military  instruction. 

In  the  winter  of  1916  the  Company  tendered  a  brilliant 
reception  to  Governor  McCall  and  Lieutenant-Governor 
Coolidge,  when  the  First  Corps  Cadet  Band  furnished 
music,  and  guardsmen  in  full  dress  uniform  danced  with 
their  friends.  In  the  summer  the  men  were  called  into 
camp  at  Framingham.  The  United  States  had  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  its  own  with  Mexico,  and  President  Wilson  con¬ 
templated  sending  troops  to  the  border,  if  not  beyond. 
The  sixty-five  men  in  the  Company  were  recruited  to  one 
hundred  and  forty,  and  all  entered  upon  a  course  of  train¬ 
ing  in  camp.  Battery  A  of  the  First  Massachusetts  Field 
Artillery  included  several  Newton  boys.  Before  long  the 
soldiers  received  orders  to  entrain  for  El  Paso,  Texas, 
where  they  were  assigned  to  Camp  Cotton.  The  Veteran 
Association  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  gave  a  stand  of  colors  to 
the  boys  on  the  border,  and  to  those  who  had  visited  the 
training  camp  and  watched  the  military  evolutions  the 
reality  of  war  was  brought  home  more  vividly  than  by  the 
reading  of  foreign  dispatches  from  the  European  field  of 
battle.  Happily  the  fracas  with  Mexico  did  not  prove 
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serious.  Newton  boys  were  not  compelled  to  practise  what 
they  had  learned,  for  their  activity  was  limited  to  patrol 
duty.  In  October  the  militia  returned  after  the  expiration 
of  four  months,  arrived  at  the  railroad  station  at  Newton, 
and  were  received  with  a  hearty  welcome  by  the  crowd 
of  citizens  who  awaited  them.  A  parade  was  formed  with 
the  Waltham  Band  as  musicians,  and  with  members  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  five  troops  of  Boy 
Scouts  acting  as  escort,  and  the  Company  proceeded  to 
the  Armory  at  West  Newton.  A  few  evenings  later  they 
were  tendered  a  reception  and  a  banquet. 

This  military  expedition  proved  a  prelude  to  a  sterner 
conflict.  A  few  months  more  and  it  became  plain  that  it 
was  increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  neutrality  with  our 
commercial  houses  eager  for  foreign  trade  and  our  ships 
and  nationals  on  every  sea.  The  international  code  was 
being  disregarded,  American  commerce  was  suffering,  and 
American  lives  had  been  sacrificed.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
ruthlessness  with  which  the  war  was  fought  and  the  im¬ 
perialistic  ambitions  which  were  voiced  through  the  press 
boded  ill  for  the  future  of  democracy.  With  a  growing 
resentment  against  the  slights  put  upon  this  nation  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Allies  was  mingled  a  feeling  that  the  Allies 
were  defending  America’s  cause  as  well  as  their  own.  The 
war  spirit  was  kindling.  Young  men  were  eager  to  get 
overseas. 

As  war  approached  American  flags  were  flung  to  the 
breeze  and  the  flags  of  the  Allies  began  to  appear.  Churches 
dedicated  them  with  patriotic  fervor.  The  Armory  was  a 
mass  of  color.  Enthusiasm  was  aroused  at  a  great  public 
meeting  at  which  sixteen  hundred  persons  were  thought  to 
be  present,  when  veterans  of  other  wars  paraded  around 
the  building  and  patriotic  songs  were  sung.  Another  meet¬ 
ing  was  arranged  by  the  Newton  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  an  organization  authorized  by  the  state  and  sane- 
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tioned  by  the  city  government.  At  that  meeting  speeches 
were  made  by  Mayor  Childs,  Senator  Weeks  and  others. 
A  pacifist  meeting  was  held  in  Bray  Block,  Newton  Centre, 
with  approximately  two  hundred  in  attendance,  but  citi¬ 
zens  condemned  what  seemed  a  lack  of  patriotism.  The 
tide  of  warlike  fervor  was  running  strongly. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  was  to  fill  up  the  complement  of 
Company  C  of  the  Volunteers.  The  Newton  Company  was 
one  of  three  in  the  state  to  reach  an  enrollment  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men.  Then  realizing  that  with  the 
absence  of  the  state  militia  a  defensive  force  might  be 
needed  in  case  of  disturbance,  seventy-eight  men  joined 
the  State  Guard,  and  it  was  decided  to  raise  a  home  guard 
of  men  beyond  the  age  of  military  service.  It  was  expected 
that  as  many  as  five  hundred  members  might  join  such 
an  organization.  Two  hundred  were  enrolled  promptly. 
Before  long  each  village  was  counting  them  by  the  score. 
Newton  Centre  boasted  the  largest  force  of  one  hundred, 
which  drilled  early  in  the  morning  in  Bray  Hall  before 
business  demanded  their  presence.  Men  of  the  Highlands 
and  Upper  Falls  drilled  in  Lincoln  Hall,  Waban  guards  in 
Besse  Hall.  At  Newton  they  used  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  building;  men  of  Newtonville  and  West 
Newton  found  the  Armory  convenient.  The  Methodist 
parish  house  was  put  to  military  use  at  Auburndale.  It 
was  planned  to  list  the  names  of  owners  of  automobiles  in 
anticipation  of  their  usefulness,  and  a  motorcycle  corps  of 
one  hundred  was  planned  for  home  protection. 

Soon  it  was  evident  that  war,  if  it  came,  would  not  be 
solely  an  affair  of  men  under  arms.  Home  service  must  be 
rendered  if  the  Army  and  Navy  were  to  be  kept  up  to  a 
high  standard  of  effectiveness.  Various  women’s  organiza¬ 
tions  became  active,  especially  the  Newton  Community 
Club  and  the  West  Newton  Community  Service  Club. 
One  form  of  service  was  the  supply  of  warm  clothing  and 
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other  comforts  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors.  Already  the 
women  of  Newton  had  been  at  work  to  relieve  the  needs  of 
the  Allies.  Workers  for  French  relief  were  meeting  in 
Grace  Church,  Newton.  The  Newton  South  Relief  Asso¬ 
ciation  met  every  week  in  the  Episcopal  parish  house  at 
Newton  Centre,  and  weekly  shipments  were  made  to 
Europe  for  many  months.  In  April,  1917,  the  women  of 
the  different  villages  organized  for  American  relief  work, 
meeting  in  churches,  halls  and  houses.  For  a  little  time 
there  was  no  uniformity  in  the  organization.  At  one  point 
were  the  Women  Associates  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  at  other  points  were  branches  of  the  Special  Aid 
Society  for  American  Preparedness.  The  Committee  for 
Civilian  Relief  of  the  Newton  Public  Safety  Committee 
tried  to  coordinate  the  existing  agencies,  but  the  Red 
Cross  soon  became  the  rallying  point  for  war  work.  To  aid 
in  cooperation  the  secretary  of  the  Newton  Welfare  Bureau 
was  made  executive  secretary  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
Bureau  aided  with  the  details.  Eight  volunteers  visited 
the  families  of  men  in  service,  commencing  a  work  of  assist¬ 
ance  which  has  continued  since  that  time.  As  need  arose 
they  helped  with  family  problems,  such  as  insurance,  the 
purchase  of  Liberty  bonds  and  rehabilitation. 

The  Red  Cross  was  organized  in  Newton  as  a  branch 
of  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Chapter  and  prosecuted  its 
work  by  committees.  At  the  end  of  the  war  the  Newton 
Branch  became  organized  permanently  as  the  Newton 
Chapter,  and  in  1923  established  headquarters  at  Newton- 
ville.  Meantime  the  committees  went  to  work.  One  of  the 
first  of  these  was  the  Education  Committee.  As  surgical 
dressings  were  a  large  and  important  part  of  the  work  at 
that  time,  classes  were  held  to  standardize  the  work  and 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  women  received  certificates. 
Classes  in  first  aid  and  home  care  of  the  sick  were  held, 
and  proved  of  great  value  at  the  time  of  the  influenza  epi- 
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demic,  when  graduates  of  the  courses  rendered  valuable 
assistance  at  the  Red  Cross  Emergency  Hospital.  The 
Newton  Red  Cross  was  the  first  to  arrange  for  a  modified 
course  in  home  nursing,  which  was  offered  to  girls  in  the 
graduating  classes  of  the  grammar  schools. 

The  first  Red  Cross  workroom  was  opened  in  the 
month  of  July  at  the  Newton  Club,  and  later  others  were 
opened  in  halls,  schools  and  churches.  These  were  for  sew¬ 
ing,  knitting,  and  especially  for  surgical  dressings.  The 
demand  from  the  camps  was  sure  to  be  heavy  for  socks 
and  sweaters.  The  Red  Cross  purchased  materials  in  large 
quantities,  machines  were  installed  for  details  of  the  work, 
and  the  Newton  workers  were  thus  able  to  continue  opera¬ 
tions  when  the  usual  experience  elsewhere  was  vexatious 
delay.  Supplies  of  prepared  garments  and  comfort  bags 
were  sent  in  regular  quotas  to  base  and  evacuation  hos¬ 
pitals  and  to  first-line  dressing  stations.  At  the  time  of 
greatest  need  men  as  well  as  women  gave  assistance  by 
picking  oakum,  rolling  bandages,  and  folding  dressings. 
Firemen  and  school  children  used  knitting  machines  and 
helped  the  women. 

In  December  the  Junior  work  was  organized  under 
the  direction  of  Newton  sewing  teachers.  The  Newton 
High  School  was  the  first  in  New  England  to  organize  as  a 
Red  Cross  body,  and  all  the  public  schools  and  two  private 
schools  enrolled.  War  work  consisted  of  sewing  and  knit¬ 
ting  articles,  preparing  surgical  dressings,  making  trench 
candles,  hospital  canes,  scrapbooks,  dolls,  and  comfort 
kits.  Twenty  boys  organized  a  motor  squad  for  errands. 
After  the  war  the  Junior  Red  Cross  carried  on  such  helpful 
work  as  making  exchange  gifts  with  foreign  countries, 
arranging  for  surgical  operations  and  vacations  for  sick 
children,  and  providing  milk  in  schools  for  the  under¬ 
nourished. 

A  volunteer  service  committee  of  the  Red  Cross  en- 
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rolled  as  many  as  five  thousand  persons  who  wished  to 
volunteer  for  any  kind  of  war  work.  Later  a  volunteer 
motor  corps  was  organized  with  twenty-three  original 
members,  growing  to  many  more  on  both  the  active  and 
the  reserve  list.  They  found  opportunities  to  answer  calls 
from  the  social  agencies  and  the  outpatient  department  of 
the  Newton  Hospital,  to  serve  as  taxis  in  parades,  to  meet 
transports,  and  to  serve  at  camps  and  hospitals.  During 
the  influenza  epidemic  cars  were  on  call  day  and  night,  and 
help  was  given  at  camps  and  hospitals. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  the  Norumbega  Council  proved 
their  usefulness  in  the  time  of  preparedness  before  the  war 
and  during  the  months  of  the  conflict.  They  went  from 
house  to  house  delivering  circulars  which  described  the 
work  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Belgian  relief,  working  sys¬ 
tematically  by  troops  and  patrols.  In  the  big  prepared¬ 
ness  parade  in  1916  four  hundred  Newton  scouts  were  in 
the  line,  and  the  Scout  Bugle  and  Drum  Corps  led  the 
entire  Greater  Boston  Scout  organization  with  conspicu¬ 
ous  credit.  At  the  time  General  JofFre  visited  Boston  and 
in  other  events  where  crowds  collected,  the  Newton  scouts 
with  those  of  other  communities  assisted  the  police  in 
holding  the  crowds  in  line.  In  every  Liberty  Loan  drive 
the  scouts  took  part  in  the  canvass,  and  sold  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  bonds  after  the  men  had 
completed  their  work.  Many  of  the  older  scouts  entered 
the  Army  and  Navy  as  soon  as  war  was  declared,  and  were 
especially  valuable  on  account  of  their  training  in  first  aid, 
pioneering  and  signalling. 

One  of  the  grave  problems  which  war  produced  was 
a  sufficient  supply  of  food  for  the  fighting  forces,  for  the 
people  of  the  Allies,  and  for  America.  The  Government 
encouraged  war  gardens  and  the  conservation  of  food  by 
every  possible  means.  A  shortage  of  wheat  and  of  potatoes 
was  soon  observed.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  ap- 
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pointed  a  subcommittee  on  food  production  and  conserva¬ 
tion,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  improvement  societies  cata¬ 
logued  all  available  land  in  the  city.  Advice  was  given  on 
conserving  food  in  the  home,  and  the  time  came  when 
citizens  were  under  compulsion  to  use  war  bread  and  war 
cake,  and  certain  articles  were  rationed.  Classes  in  cook¬ 
ing  and  canning  were  formed.  “Economical  Cook  Books” 
were  sold  for  a  quarter  each,  and  the  newspapers  contained 
agricultural  hints. 

More  than  three  thousand  gardens  were  planted  by 
their  owners,  and  other  men  vied  with  one  another  in  cul¬ 
tivating  allotted  pieces  of  land,  comparing  their  several 
yields  of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  and  finding  with 
their  usefulness  physical  rewards  in  better  health,  even  if 
with  sore  muscles.  Some  of  the  city  parks  were  made  avail¬ 
able  for  school  and  children’s  gardens.  Certain  industrial 
corporations  allowed  their  employees  to  use  Company 
land.  In  Waban  a  community  garden  was  organized.  The 
Auburndale  Woman’s  Club  was  responsible  for  an  agricul¬ 
tural  fair  at  Norumbega  Park.  More  than  one  thousand 
acres  of  land  were  cultivated  in  1917,  with  an  estimated 
product  valued  at  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Very 
appreciable  additions  were  made  to  private  stores  of  pro¬ 
visions,  thus  releasing  public  supplies  for  wider  need.  While 
Girl  Scouts  enlisted  at  the  high  school  for  winding  yarn, 
boys  enlisted  for  home  garden  service.  In  the  summer 
Camp  Newton  was  opened  for  school  boys  at  Walpole  in 
southwestern  New  Hampshire,  where  they  could  engage 
in  agriculture  for  increasing  the  food  supply,  and  other 
high  school  boys  were  enlisted  nearer  home.  Four  minute 
men  were  sent  out  to  make  speeches  on  food  conservation. 
A  Food  Facts  Centre  was  opened  for  exhibitions  and  dem¬ 
onstrations  at  Newton,  and  nine  other  offices  were  opened 
where  seed  potatoes  and  fertilizer  could  be  obtained. 

Another  matter  that  drew  public  attention  early  in 
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the  summer  was  the  proposal  to  legislate  prohibition  of 
liquor  as  a  war  measure.  At  the  Congregational  church, 
Newton  Centre,  the  minister  summoned  his  people  to  join 
him  in  a  pledge  of  total  abstinence  during  the  war,  and 
nearly  all  the  audience  responded.  Newton  had  long  voted 
no  license  in  city  elections,  and  the  city  acquiesced  in  the 
national  decision  to  adopt  the  policy  of  prohibition  as  a 
war  measure.  The  principle  of  personal  sacrifice  for  the 
common  good  was  accepted  willingly  by  those  at  home  as 
by  those  who  were  about  to  risk  their  lives  in  battle. 

With  the  coming  of  the  month  of  May  Newton  men 
were  leaving  for  the  officers’  reserve  training  camp  at 
Plattsburg.  Trained  men,  many  of  them  accustomed  to 
executive  positions  in  business,  could  hope  for  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  leadership  in  war.  If  a  large  American  army  was 
to  be  raised,  a  large  force  of  officers  would  be  necessary. 
There  was  also  the  charm  of  novelty  about  it,  of  escape 
from  the  routine  of  business.  Plattsburg  became  the  goal 
of  those  who  were  brimming  with  patriotism  and  eager  for 
a  chance  of  promotion.  In  August  eight  Newton  men  were 
commissioned  as  captains  after  three  months  at  Platts¬ 
burg.  Instead  of  relying  on  volunteers,  as  during  most 
of  the  Civil  War,  the  principle  was  adopted  that  the  virile 
young  manhood  of  the  nation  should  be  universally  liable 
to  military  service,  and  the  plan  of  the  selective  draft  pres¬ 
ently  went  into  operation.  According  to  that  plan  Newton 
would  be  expected  to  furnish  about  thirty-two  hundred 
men.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  May  all  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-one  and  thirty-one  were  summoned  to  register  for 
possible  war  service,  and  the  board  of  registration  com¬ 
menced  the  task  of  sifting  out  the  unfit. 

Already  certain  men  had  entered  the  Army  as  vol¬ 
unteers.  Sinclair  Weeks  organized  Battery  B  1st  Mass. 
F.  A.  (later  ioi  U.  S.  Field  Artillery)  of  Newton  and  Brook¬ 
line  men.  Adventurous  youths  were  learning  how  to  fly  in 
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anticipation  of  airplane  service  at  the  front.  The  Newton 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  appealed  for  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  for  huts  in  the  war  zone  in  France.  Theologi¬ 
cal  students  at  Newton  Centre  were  leaving  their  classes 
for  “Y”  service  or  to  enter  the  military  ranks.  Flag  rais¬ 
ings  continued  at  churches,  factories,  and  elsewhere.  By 
the  middle  of  May  eight  hundred  of  the  home  guard  were 
commissioned  as  the  Newton  Constabulary. 

By  the  last  of  July  four  hundred  names  of  men  ac¬ 
cepted  for  draft  were  printed  in  the  Newton  Graphic ,  and 
early  in  August  a  second  call  was  made  by  the  local  board 
for  young  men  to  come  forward  for  examination.  Com¬ 
pany  C,  the  Claflin  Guard,  mobilized  at  the  Armory  late 
in  August  and  camped  temporarily  on  Claflin  Field.  The 
men  expected  soon  to  be  sent  for  training  to  a  Southern 
camp  preliminary  to  being  despatched  overseas.  Battery 
B  of  the  First  Massachusetts  Field  Artillery  mobilized  at 
the  Commonwealth  Armory  at  Allston.  Company  C  hoped 
to  maintain  its  identity  as  a  unit,  but  it  was  not  to  be. 
The  military  authorities  combined  most  of  the  force  with 
Company  C  of  the  Ninth  Regiment,  and  constituted  them 
Company  C  of  the  ioist  Infantry  of  the  National  Guard. 
The  Newton  boys  made  a  farewell  parade  through  the 
south  side  of  the  city  before  their  departure,  led  by  the 
Fifth  Regiment  Band  and  accompanied  by  the  Constabu¬ 
lary  and  the  men  of  the  State  Guard.  More  than  seven 
hundred  men  were  in  line.  Then  the  Company  went  to 
Framingham  for  an  indefinite  stay.  The  Newton  men  in 
the  State  Guard  made  up  Company  A.  It  was  the  first 
company  in  the  state  to  be  ready  for  service,  and  in  Octo¬ 
ber  it  enjoyed  a  week-end  camp  at  Sudbury. 

In  preparation  for  the  army  of  drafted  men  a  per¬ 
manent  camp  was  being  prepared  at  Ayer,  a  place  suitable 
for  a  large  camp  and  convenient  of  access  by  rail.  It  was 
the  objective  of  many  automobile  drives,  for  people  were 
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curious  to  see  a  military  camp  and  to  watch  the  prepara¬ 
tions.  As  hundreds  went  to  Framingham  when  the  militia 
companies  were  preparing  for  Mexican  service,  so  thou¬ 
sands  swarmed  to  Ayer,  the  numbers  increasing  as  the 
military  forces  expanded.  The  annual  summer  outing  of 
the  Claflin  Guard  Veterans  was  held  at  Camp  Ayer.  The 
Newton  Constabulary  had  a  field  day  at  Riverside  in  the 
autumn  when  three  hundred  men  from  seven  units  par¬ 
ticipated.  The  first  ten  Newton  men  accepted  for  the  draft 
were  sent  to  camp  at  Ayer  late  in  August.  Three  weeks 
later  fifty-nine  more  men  followed  them,  after  being  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Mayor  Childs  and  General  James  G.  White, 
while  three  of  the  force  who  had  been  in  the  police  depart¬ 
ment  were  presented  with  wrist  watches.  Within  another 
three  weeks  fifty-eight  others  went  as  a  third  quota.  The 
Newton  Graphic  started  a  fund  to  provide  the  soldiers  with 
tobacco. 

Popular  enthusiasm  for  the  war  was  kindled  by  band 
concerts  on  the  parks  and  playgrounds.  People  gathered 
by  hundreds  and  listened  to  patriotic  music,  and  joined  in 
singing  such  popular  songs  as  “Tipperary”  and  “Keep  the 
Home  Fires  Burning,”  while  red  fire  burned  and  crackers 
popped.  Occasional  community  sings  were  held  indoors. 
Numerous  war  announcements  were  read  from  the  pulpits 
of  the  churches,  and  sermons  were  preached  with  reference 
to  the  war.  Former  President  Taft  spoke  on  the  war  in 
December  at  Channing  Church. 

Next  to  service  in  the  field  the  most  universal  test  of 
patriotism  was  contribution  to  supply  the  sinews  of  war. 
The  First  Liberty  Loan  was  announced,  and  a  local  com¬ 
mittee  was  organized  to  sell  one  million  dollars’  worth  of 
bonds  in  Newton.  The  citizens  subscribed  nearly  four 
times  as  much.  The  Second  Loan  was  asked  five  months 
later,  but  it  brought  in  half  as  much  again.  The  Third 
Loan  was  almost  equally  successful.  The  figures  were: 
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First  Liberty  Loan  $3, 986, 850  from  5,868  subscribers 
Second  Liberty  Loan  6,090,600  from  6,696  subscribers 
Third  Liberty  Loan  5,012,450  from  7,996  subscribers 

Among  incidents  pleasant  to  recall  in  those  first  months 
of  the  war  was  the  present  of  a  sword  to  Lieut.  James  C. 
Irwin,  Jr.,  of  the  302d  Machine  Gun  Battalion  at  Camp 
Devens  by  Troop  I  of  Boy  Scouts.  He  had  been  their  scout 
master,  and  they  honored  him  with  the  present  at  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Congregational  Church,  Newtonville.  Everybody 
vied  with  others  in  rendering  service.  In  the  Christmas 
drive  for  members  of  the  Red  Cross  11,268  members  en¬ 
rolled,  making  a  total  up  to  that  time  for  Newton  of  1 6,626. 
Nor  did  Newton  women  forget  the  needs  of  the  Allies  in 
providing  patriotically  for  the  Americans.  The  Newton 
Centre  Allies  Relief  Association  continued  its  operations 
in  their  behalf. 

The  year  1918  opened  January  fourth  with  a  military 
ball  in  the  Armory  at  West  Newton,  arranged  by  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  301st  Field  Artillery  headquarters  company, 
composed  largely  of  Newton  men,  and  Company  A  of  the 
Eleventh  Regiment  of  the  State  Guard,  made  up  entirely 
of  Newton  men.  The  assembly  was  held  for  the  benefit  of 
the  fund  of  the  headquarters  company.  Dinners  were 
given  at  the  Braeburn  Club  and  elsewhere,  when  American 
and  English  officers  from  Camp  Devens  at  Ayer  were 
guests.  An  officers’  training  camp  was  established  at  Ayer, 
to  which  men  could  be  promoted  from  the  ranks,  and  six 
Newton  men  enjoyed  that  honor.  Newton  women  con¬ 
tinued  to  maintain  their  leadership  in  furnishing  supplies 
to  the  soldiers.  During  the  preceding  month  they  had 
turned  out  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  surgical  dressings 
and  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  other 
articles.  Newton  was  given  a  quota  of  ten  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  to  provide  books  for  soldiers’  camps. 

Various  activities  were  rounded  up  by  the  Committee 
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of  Public  Safety.  That  committee  appointed  subcom¬ 
mittees  on  transportation,  on  public  meetings,  on  recruit¬ 
ing,  and  others.  In  March  the  whole  committee  sent  out 
an  appeal  for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  enable  it  to 
continue  its  work.  Its  recruiting  committee  labored  to 
recruit  Company  C  to  war  strength,  equipped  it  with 
motor  truck,  motor  cycle,  and  other  articles  not  furnished 
by  Government,  and  supplied  nine  hundred  dollars  to  the 
Company  fund.  Food  and  tobacco  were  furnished  to  the 
soldiers.  The  committee  helped  to  recruit  Battery  F,  the 
first  company  for  the  State  Guard,  and  the  eight  com¬ 
panies  of  the  Newton  Constabulary  with  eventually  more 
than  a  thousand  men.  All  Newton  men  entering  service 
were  provided  with  sweaters,  socks,  and  other  comforts, 
amounting  to  four  thousand  articles.  Dependents  of  men 
in  service  were  not  forgotten. 

With  the  war  machine  in  full  running  order  the  Draft 
Board  put  men  through  their  physical  examinations,  and 
they  speedily  departed  for  Camp  Devens  to  be  drilled  and 
sent  abroad  as  fast  as  transports  could  be  provided.  It 
was  a  crucial  summer  at  the  front.  The  Central  Powers 
were  making  their  last  desperate  drive  in  an  effort  to  win 
the  war  before  the  Americans  should  arrive  in  force.  No 
one  in  Europe  believed  that  Americans  could  get  there  in 
numbers  sufficient  to  turn  the  tide  of  war,  but  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  working  feverishly,  transports  were  carrying 
many  thousands  of  troops,  and  they  were  swarming  in 
France  behind  the  line  that  autumn.  The  earliest  arrivals 
occupied  a  sector  of  the  battle  front  and  distinguished 
themselves  at  Chateau-Thierry  and  in  the  Argonne.  The 
men  of  the  101st  Regiment  of  Volunteers  fought  alongside 
the  regular  regiments  of  the  United  States  Army.  They 
were  on  their  mettle  and  covered  themselves  with  glory. 
Once  more  in  history  a  citizen  soldiery  proved  its  military 
valor  and  upheld  the  honor  of  the  American  nation  though 
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at  the  cost  of  many  lives.  Later  recruits  chafed  over  the 
period  of  preparation,  and  hoped  to  get  overseas  before  the 
war  was  over.  In  spite  of  the  horrors  of  the  fighting  the 
pugnacious  instinct  and  the  glamour  of  war  fired  their  blood 
and  made  them  long  to  go. 

The  war  took  heavy  toll  of  the  young  men.  None 
were  more  honored  than  David  Putnam,  who  while  resi¬ 
dent  of  Waban  had  gone  through  the  Newton  High  School 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty  was  flying  above  the  German 
lines.  American  ace  as  he  was  he  had  an  enviable  record  of 
downing  enemy  planes,  when  with  a  single  companion  he 
was  set  upon  by  seven  German  aviators  and  met  his  death 
while  fighting  valorously.  Other  names  scarcely  less  illus¬ 
trious  were  added  rapidly  to  the  same  roll  of  honor.  At 
home  the  young  men  were  joining  the  Students  Army 
Training  Corps. 

Meantime  the  food  conservation  continued.  It  was 
needed  then  more  than  ever  with  the  ever-increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  supplies  as  the  fighting  forces  grew  greater.  Re¬ 
strictions  were  placed  on  the  amount  of  sugar  that  could  be 
purchased  at  any  one  time,  and  cards  were  issued  to  house¬ 
holders  as  permits.  Coal  was  limited  in  amount  so  that  the 
churches  in  some  instances  combined  for  Sunday  services, 
and  in  others  the  people  worshipped  in  chapels  and  ves¬ 
tries.  Factories  were  forced  to  shut  down  for  a  time  on 
Mondays.  Then  came  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  campaign. 
Newton’s  quota  was  always  large,  because  it  was  well 
known  that  the  city  had  large  financial  resources.  It  took 
time  to  raise  such  huge  sums  of  money,  but  the  commit¬ 
tees  were  efficient  and  little  by  little  each  campaign  went 
over  the  top.  The  total  of  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  was 
$8,801,500,  contributed  by  13,088  participants.  At  the 
same  time  Newton  people  were  buying  war  savings  stamps, 
the  schools  alone  taking  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars’  worth.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
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dollars  was  raised  in  the  United  War  Work  campaign. 

Suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the  feverish  activity  to  push 
the  war  came  the  epidemic  of  influenza.  America  was  not 
immune,  though  across  many  leagues  of  sea.  The  disease 
struck  down  soldiers  in  camp,  raging  with  violence  at 
Camp  Devens,  and  many  a  man  who  was  looking  forward 
to  dangers  in  France  was  called  upon  to  make  his  sacrifice 
while  still  in  camp.  Men  and  women  alike  were  sudden 
victims  in  their  homes  and  their  places  of  work.  Hospitals 
were  overcrowded  and  emergency  provisions  had  to  be 
made.  One  of  these  was  the  appropriation  of  the  old  Wood¬ 
land  Park  Hotel  at  Auburndale.  Early  in  October  twenty- 
one  deaths  occurred  there  in  three  days.  Physicians  and 
nurses  were  short-handed  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
many  in  France.  Soon  the  number  of  cases  of  sickness  was 
estimated  at  two  thousand,  and  before  the  middle  of  Octo¬ 
ber  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  deaths  had  occurred. 
A  pall  hung  over  the  community.  People  went  about  their 
occupations  with  gravity.  The  sorrow  which  extended 
from  family  to  family,  as  the  news  of  battle  casualties 
recurred  more  and  more  often,  was  intensified  by  the  casu¬ 
alties  of  the  epidemic.  Death  stalked  hideously  across  the 
continents  in  that  fall  of  1918. 

On  the  memorable  eleventh  of  November  the  wel¬ 
come  news  of  the  Armistice  crossed  the  sea  and  flew  from 
mouth  to  mouth.  Anxious  parents,  wives  and  sweethearts 
sighed  with  relief,  for  they  were  weary  of  watching  the 
mails  and  the  newspaper  headlines.  Men  met  on  the  street 
to  shake  hands  in  mutual  congratulation.  Bells  rang, 
chimes  played,  and  horns  and  whistles  rent  the  air.  Nine¬ 
teen  locomotives  at  the  Riverside  roundhouse  blew  a  deaf¬ 
ening  broadside.  Little  work  was  done  for  two  days. 
Nonantum  workingmen  commenced  an  impromptu  parade. 
At  Auburndale  fifteen  hundred  persons  joined  in  line,  war 
workers,  scouts,  school  children  and  Lasell  girls,  with 
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torches  and  red  fire.  The  Constabulary  band  furnished 
music  and  Congressman  Robert  A.  Luce  made  a  patriotic 
address.  Similar  celebrations  occurred  in  other  villages, 
and  special  exercises  were  held  in  the  schools.  Those  who 
did  not  get  enough  of  celebration  at  home  went  into  Bos¬ 
ton  to  join  in  the  excitement  there  and  participated  in  an 
evening  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it. 

During  the  war  the  churches  were  a  powerful  force  in 
sustaining  the  morale  of  the  people.  Fifty  years  had 
passed  since  the  nation  had  been  caught  in  the  grip  of  a 
great  war.  The  patriotism  of  its  people  sent  out  its  first 
troops,  most  of  whom  were  volunteers,  and  sent  those  at 
home  into  war  work.  When  the  call  came  to  contribute  to 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  citizens  responded  generously. 
But  to  keep  going  week  after  week,  to  answer  call  after  call 
for  money  and  men,  to  face  the  world  smiling  even  when 
hearts  were  stricken,  required  a  courage  and  consecration 
which  the  churches  alone  could  supply.  It  was  not  that 
the  churches  were  militant.  They  hung  flags  in  conspicu¬ 
ous  places.  They  found  places  in  their  programs  for  ad¬ 
dresses  on  the  war,  and  numerous  announcements  about  a 
variety  of  non-ecclesiastical  matters  were  made  from  the 
pulpits.  Women,  and  men  too,  rolled  bandages  before  and 
after  prayer  meeting.  The  churches  put  permanent  me¬ 
morial  tablets  bearing  the  names  of  their  own  soldiers  on 
their  walls.  Their  ministers  prayed  for  victory  in  what 
seemed  a  righteous  cause.  All  this  was  because  the  con¬ 
cern  of  the  people  was  the  concern  of  the  churches,  for  the 
churches  were  the  people  organized  for  high  ideals  of 
service. 

Protestants  and  Catholics  alike  entered  wholeheart¬ 
edly  into  the  task.  The  activities  of  Grace  Church,  New¬ 
ton,  illustrated  the  place  which  the  churches  took  in  the 
war.  Union  services  were  held  there,  notably  a  Memorial 
Day  service  in  May,  1918,  and  the  Armistice  Thanksgiving 
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service  on  the  day  after  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  in 
November.  The  church  sent  sixty-seven  of  its  number 
into  war  service,  eight  of  whom  were  nurses  in  France. 
Two  of  them  never  came  back,  and  two  others  were  per¬ 
manently  maimed.  At  the  church  the  women  of  Newton 
village  carried  on  French  relief  work  for  more  than  a  year 
before  America  was  drawn  into  the  war.  Afterward  they 
reorganized  the  work  of  relief  to  provide  for  the  needs  of 
Americans  as  well. 

The  churches  willingly  released  their  ministers  for 
weeks  that  they  might  aid  more  directly,  some  of  them 
going  as  chaplains  to  Camp  Devens.  And  one  will  never 
know  how  much  consolation  and  hope  the  religion  of  the 
churches  brought  to  those  who  were  in  anxiety  and  sorrow, 
for  the  intangible  assets  of  the  churches  never  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  accurately. 

From  the  time  of  the  Armistice  the  people  eagerly 
anticipated  the  return  of  the  troops  from  France,  but  it 
required  weeks  and  even  months  before  demobilization 
could  be  completed.  The  prompt  return  of  Capt.  Henry 
D.  Cormerais,  former  commander  of  the  Claflin  Guards, 
gave  Newton  an  opportunity  to  show  a  welcome  to  the 
boys,  and  two  thousand  persons  crowded  into  the  Armory 
at  West  Newton  to  join  in  a  reception.  Plans  were  made 
for  the  home-coming  in  order  that  the  whole  city  might 
share  in  giving  its  greetings.  Separate  villages  had  their 
own  celebrations,  and  churches  welcomed  the  return  of 
their  own  particular  quotas.  The  Newton  Centre  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  made  a  victory  night  of  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Meantime  soldiers  still  in  camp  at  Camp  Devens 
were  entertained  on  occasion  in  the  homes  of  citizens. 

By  June,  1919,  it  was  practicable  to  carry  out  the  cele¬ 
bration  that  was  planned.  A  parade  started  from  the  Bos¬ 
ton  line  at  Lake  Street,  preceded  by  a  car  bearing  a  me¬ 
morial  service  flag  for  the  more  than  eighty  who  had  died. 
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About  one  thousand  service  men  rode  in  motor  cars. 
Enthusiasm  was  at  a  high  pitch  as  the  line  moved.  In 
imagination  those  who  watched  saw  battle  scenes  where 
these  men  fought,  stood  with  them  in  their  dugouts,  and 
tried  to  visualize  No  Man’s  Land  and  to  catch  the  roar  of 
the  mighty  guns.  Joy  over  the  return  of  the  large  majority 
unscathed  overcame  the  feeling  of  sadness  for  those  who 
had  not  come  back,  and  cheers  and  handclapping  punc¬ 
tuated  the  course  of  the  parade.  Refreshments  were  served 
to  the  men  at  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
building  and  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Red  Cross,  and 
the  line  was  reviewed  at  City  Hall  by  the  Mayor  and 
invited  guests,  who  included  veterans  of  the  Civil  and 
Spanish  wars.  At  Norumbega  where  the  parade  ended 
there  were  addresses  and  a  banquet.  The  boys  enjoyed  a 
vaudeville  entertainment,  and  the  evening  ended  with  a 
grand  ball. 

Before  the  time  had  come  for  the  celebration  Newton 
was  challenged  with  a  fifth  war  loan.  This  time  it  bore  the 
name  of  the  Victory  Loan.  Nothing  daunted  by  the 
quota  of  $4,335,000  which  it  was  asked  to  provide,  the  city 
promptly  went  over  the  top  with  a  total  of  $6,310,150 
from  6,478  persons.  The  Draft  Board  and  the  Red  Cross 
were  ready  to  cast  up  accounts  and  make  their  reports. 
The  report  of  the  Draft  Board  showed  9,054  registrations 
in  Newton.  Six  hundred  and  seventy-two  men  went  into 
the  naval  and  military  services  of  the  United  States  as 
volunteers,  and  779  were  summoned  to  camp.  The  Red 
Cross  surprised  people  with  its  report  because  of  the  amount 
of  work  that  had  been  done.  Newton  Centre,  which  was 
the  first  village  to  get  organized  and  to  establish  head¬ 
quarters,  had  an  attendance  of  10,116  persons  in  the  first 
year,  and  in  that  time  made  222,809  surgical  dressings  and 
thousands  of  other  articles.  This  was  an  indication  of 
what  was  done  throughout  the  city.  The  Junior  depart- 
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ment  of  the  Red  Cross  made  a  successful  drive  for  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  schools.  Thousands  of  articles  were  made  and 
socks  and  sweaters  were  knitted.  Even  the  primary  schools 
were  glad  to  do  their  bit.  Two  years  after  the  war  was 
over  high  school  alumni  contributed  tablets  for  both  Class¬ 
ical  and  Technical  schools  in  memory  of  the  Newton  High 
School  boys  who  had  given  their  lives  in  the  service.  As 
late  as  1922  a  memorial  flagpole  was  erected  and  a  bronze 
tablet  bearing  the  names  of  thirty  Newton  Centre  men 
was  unveiled  on  the  Common.  The  expense  was  popularly 
subscribed. 

A  month  after  the  return  and  the  celebration  Post  48 
of  the  American  Legion  was  organized  in  Newton,  and  in 
the  fall  celebrated  the  first  anniversary  of  Armistice  Day 
with  a  victory  ball.  The  Legion  was  presented  with  flags 
by  the  Newton  Order  of  Elks  and  by  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic.  The  purpose  of  the  Legion,  like  associations 
of  veterans  of  other  wars,  was  to  cement  the  friendships 
formed  during  war  days,  to  conserve  the  spirit  of  patri¬ 
otism,  and  to  give  aid  to  needy  comrades.  It  established 
headquarters  at  West  Newton,  and  took  its  place  among 
the  civic  organizations  of  the  city  as  a  force  for  order  and 
loyalty.  The  Legion  has  maintained  a  free  bed  at  the  New¬ 
ton  Hospital,  aids  disabled  veterans  in  cooperation  with 
other  organizations,  and  keeps  alive  the  spirit  of  the  camp¬ 
fire  and  the  patriotism  of  the  nation.  Like  the  Grand 
Army  Post  in  its  early  history,  the  Legion  has  a  Woman’s 
Auxiliary.  In  1928  the  Auxiliary  gave  a  reception  to  the 
gold  star  mothers. 

The  State  Guard  and  the  Newton  Constabulary  both 
proved  their  usefulness  during  the  Police  Strike  in  Boston. 
Company  A  of  the  Eleventh  Regiment  took  up  its  duties  in 
Roxbury  in  a  manner  which  disarmed  those  who  were 
threatening  an  outbreak,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  city  the 
millionaire  guards,  as  they  were  called,  kept  order,  some- 
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times  at  great  odds.  In  the  fall  of  1920  the  Claflin  Guards 
celebrated  their  fiftieth  anniversary  as  an  organization 
with  a  banquet  at  the  Braeburn  Country  Club,  and  the 
Veterans’  Association  observed  its  twenty-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary.  In  that  year  Company  H  of  the  101st  Regiment, 
with  John  A.  McClellan  as  captain,  superseded  the  old 
Company  C  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  as  Newton’s  represent¬ 
ative  in  the  state  militia. 

At  last  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  died.  But  tears 
kept  springing  to  the  eyes  of  those  whose  sons  and  brothers 
had  not  come  back,  and  for  those  who  maimed  and  suffer¬ 
ing  were  doomed  to  a  life  of  endurance.  For  the  living 
Government  must  provide  places  of  refuge  and  tender 
care.  For  the  dead  there  were  memorial  tablets  here  and 
perhaps  a  cross  over  there,  but  their  memory  remained 
green  in  the  homes  from  which  they  had  gone.  History 
records  their  names,  and  a  grateful  nation  might  well  call 
the  roll  on  Armistice  Day  in  city  and  village  all  over  the 
land. 

GOLD  STAR  RECORD 

Abbott,  Gardner  C.  Seaman,  N.  R.  F. 

Died  of  disease,  September  12,  1918 
Alvord,  Clark.  Ambulance  Service,  U.  S.  Army 

Died  of  disease,  February  23,  1919 
Angier,  Albert  E.  First  Lieutenant,  308th  Infantry,  A.  E.  F. 

Killed  in  action,  September  15,  1918 
Aspinwall,  Augustus.  Second  Lieutenant,  noth  Infantry,  28th 
Division 

Killed  in  action,  August  26,  1918 
Bennett,  John  A. 

Died  of  disease,  March  9,  1918 
Berden,  Earle  B.  C.  E.  F. 

Killed,  August  15,  1917 
Blanchard,  John  J. 

Died  of  disease,  October  n,  1918 
Blodgett,  Richard  A.  First  Lieutenant,  Air  Service 

Died  of  wounds  in  hospital,  May  17,  1918 
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Brown,  Stafford  L.  First  Lieutenant,  Air  Service 
Died  of  accident,  September  28,  1918 
Bryant,  Chauncy  D.  Company  E,  101st  Engineers 
Died  of  disease,  January  5,  1918 

Bryson,  Raymond  G.  Company  C,  101st  Infantry,  26th  Division 
Killed  in  action,  October  27,  1918 
Carley,  Edward  E.  Company  C,  101st  Infantry,  26th  Division 
Killed  in  action,  October  23,  1918 
Chalmers,  Thomas.  First  Lieutenant,  4th  Field  Arti  lery 
Died  February  12,  1918 

Chapin,  Elliott  A.  First  Lieutenant,  Royal  Air  Forces,  B.  E.  F. 
Killed  in  action,  June  27,  1918 

Chivers,  Frank  H.  Sergeant,  Battery  B,  1st  Field  Artillery,  N.  G. 

Died  of  wounds,  July  23,  1918 
Clapp,  Howard  R.  First  Lieutenant,  Air  Service 
Killed  in  action,  November  3,  1918 
Clarke,  Henry  W.  Second  Lieutenant,  16th  Infantry, 

First  Division 

Killed  in  action,  May  29,  1918 
Cobb,  Morton  E.  Captain,  Q.  M.  C. 

Died  of  accident,  August  17,  1917 
Colby,  Elwood  L.  Corporal,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps 
Killed  in  action,  June  12,  1918 

Crane,  Alfred  T.  Second  Lieutenant,  302d  Infantry,  76th  Division 
Died,  September  11,  1918 

Crosby,  Dorothy  W.  Student  Nurse  at  Camp  Devens 
Died  of  disease,  September  23,  1918 
Curley,  John  J.  Sergeant,  Company  1, 325th  Infantry,  82d  Division 
Killed  in  accident,  October  12,  1918 
Curry,  Donald  W.  Apprentice  Seaman,  N.  R.  F. 

Died  of  disease,  December  17,  1918 
Daley,  Eugene  J.  Sergeant,  Company  G,  326th  Infantry, 

82d  Division 

Died  of  wounds,  October  19,  1918 

Daley,  Warren  K.  Battery  B,  101st  Field  Artillery,  26th  Division 
Died  of  accident,  August  19,  1917 
Davis,  Philip  W.  Second  Lieutenant,  Air  Service 
Killed  in  accident,  June  2,  1918 

Day,  Frederick  D.  Sergeant,  Company  A,  101st  Engineers, 

26th  Division 

Died  of  disease,  January  22,  1918 
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Dennis,  Victor  L.  Aviation  Section,  U.  S.  Signal  Corps 
Died  of  accident,  February  19,  1918. 

DeRusha,  Henry  W.  M.  G.  Company,  101st  Infantry, 

26th  Division 

Killed  in  action,  July  15,  1918 

Devine,  Michael  J.  Company  F,  101st  Infantry,  26th  Division 
Died  of  disease,  April  7,  1918 
Dooley,  Louis  J.  Sergeant,  20th  Company,  C.  A.  C. 

Died  of  disease,  October  2,  1918 

Dowling,  Robert  A.  Landsman  for  Machinist’s  Mate,  N.  R.  F. 
Died  of  disease,  October  11,  1918 

Farnum,  Paul  J.  101st  Ambulance  Corps,  101st  Sanitary  Train, 
26th  Division 

Died  of  disease,  March  18,  1918 
Ferris,  Valentine  E.  304th  Mechanical  Repair  Shop  Unit 
Died  of  disease,  October  11,  1918 
Fisher,  Wallace.  305th  Field  Artillery 
Killed  in  action,  September  5,  1918 
Flanagan,  Charles  A.  Company  I,  18th  Infantry,  1st  Division 
Killed  in  action,  October  8,  1918 
Forbush,  Robert  L.  Master  Engineer,  Headquarters  Co., 

101st  Engineers 

Died  of  disease,  March  14,  1919. 

Fusco,  Vincenzo.  Company  D,  26th  Infantry,  1st  Division 
Died  of  wounds,  October  6,  1918 

Giles,  Ralph  R.  Sergeant,  U.  S.  General  Hospital  34,  E.  Norfolk, 
Mass. 

Died  of  accident,  May  16,  1919 
Ginnever,  Thomas  H.  C.  E.  F. 

Killed  in  action,  August  21,  1917 

Gould,  Prescott  W.  Sergeant,  Company  C,  I02d  Machine  Gun 
Battalion,  26th  Division 
Died  of  disease,  May  16,  1918 

Hammond,  Vernando  M.  Corporal,  Troop  G,  310th  Cavalry 
Died  of  disease,  October  13,  1918 
Herrick,  William  F.  First  Lieutenant,  Air  Service 
Died  of  accident,  September  16,  1918 
Heuter,  Royal  R.  Lieutenant,  Officers’  Reserve  Corps,  R.  O.  T.  C. 
Died  of  accident,  May  5,  1917 

Hooper,  Edward  A.  Battery  A,  101st  Field  Artillery,  26th  Division 
Killed  in  action,  July  29,  1918 
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Hopkins,  Stephen  T.  Second  Lieutenant,  Air  Service 
Killed  in  action,  September  13,  1918 
Houlihan,  Joseph  M.  Landsman  for  Quartermaster,  Aviation, 

U.  S.  N. 

Died  of  disease,  March  4,  1919. 

Hudson,  Carl  B.  First  Lieutenant,  Medical  Corps 
Died  of  disease,  October  2,  1918 
Huggard,  George  S.  Second  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps 
Died  of  disease,  September  27,  1918 
Hyslop,  Norman  W.  16th  Company,  153d  Depot  Brigade 
Died  of  disease,  October  1,  1918. 

Jackson,  Leonard.  Second  Lieutenant,  Company  M, 
noth  Infantry,  28th  Division 
Killed  in  action,  August  25,  1918 
Jasset,  Ernest  L.  Battery  B,  7th  Field  Artillery,  1st  Division 
Killed  in  action,  May  31,  1918 

Jusbadone,  Andrew.  Company  C,  104th  Infantry,  26th  Division 
Killed  in  action,  July  20,  1918 
Kimball,  Richard.  U.  S.  Marine  Corps 
Died  of  wounds,  June  25,  1918 
Leonard,  Wallace  M.  First  Lieutenant,  379th  Infantry 
Died  of  disease,  December  12,  1918 
Lucas,  Kenneth  R.  Carpenter’s  Mate,  N.  R.  F. 

Died  of  disease,  September  25,  1918 
MacDougall,  Alexander  E.  C.  E.  F. 

Killed  in  action,  September  2,  1918 
MacLean,  Henry  D.  Company  C,  101st  Infantry,  26th  Division 
Died  of  disease,  September  1,  1917 
MacLean,  Roderick  A.  J.  Company  C,  101st  Infantry, 

26th  Division 

Died  of  wounds,  April  8,  1918 
Maher,  Paul  A.  U.  S.  Army  Transport  Service 
Died  of  disease,  April  24,  1918 

Manning,  Frank  W.  Company  D,  5th  Machine  Gun  Battalion, 
2d  Division 

Died  of  wounds,  June  28,  1918 
Marsh,  Malcolm  B.  Battery  E,  82d  Field  Artillery 
Died  of  disease,  February  27,  1918 
Maxwell,  George  T.  Company  C,  101st  Infantry,  26th  Division 
Killed  in  action,  July  20,  1918 
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McCellan,  James.  Sergeant,  Headquarters  Detachment,  Motor 
Transport  Corps 
Died  of  disease,  April  4,  1920 
McInnis,  Frederick  C.  M.  P.  Company,  77th  Division 
Died  of  disease,  December  1,  1918 
McKenney,  Charles  O.  Corporal,  Company  C,  9th  Infantry, 

2d  Division 

Killed  in  action,  July  18,  1918 

McLaughlin,  Francis  M.  M.  Company  C,  101st  Infantry, 

26th  Division 

Died  of  wounds,  July  21,  1918 
McLellan,  Daniel.  C.  E.  F. 

Died  of  wounds,  September  4,  1918 
McMahon,  Walt  F.  Company  L,  107th  Infantry 
Died  of  disease,  February  10,  1918. 

McNeil,  Joseph  A.  Cook,  Company  C,  5th  Infantry,  Mass.  N.  G. 

Died  of  disease,  February  10,  1918 
Meekins,  Clifford  K.  Bugler,  Company  L,  372d  Infantry, 

93d  Division 

Killed  in  action,  September  28,  1918 
Merrill,  Walter  L. 

Mitchell,  Howard  F.  Seaman,  N.  R.  F. 

Died  of  disease,  September  16,  1918 
Moorhead,  Thomas  J.  Seaman,  N.  R.  F. 

Died  of  disease,  September  26,  1918 
Mullaney,  Thomas  J.  Company  C,  101st  Infantry,  26th  Division 
Died  of  disease,  October  23,  1918 
Nathan,  Thomas  C.  First  Lieutenant,  Air  Service 
Killed  by  accident,  March  20,  1918 
Niles,  Will  C.  First  Lieutenant,  Dental  Corps 
Died  of  disease,  October  4,  1918 
O’Donoghue,  Patrick  V.  Company  M,  325th  Infantry, 

82d  Division 

Killed  in  action,  October  11,  1918 

Ouelette,  Joseph  C.  Battery  B,  101st  Field  Artillery,  26th  Division 
Killed  in  action,  July  18,  1918 

Palamountain,  Paul  B.  Company  M,  59th  Infantry,  4th  Division 
Died  of  wounds,  October  5,  1918 

Peabody,  Ellery,  Jr.  Sergeant,  Battery  A,  101st  Field  Artillery, 
26th  Division 

Killed  in  action,  October  23,  1918 
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Pick,  Cecil  H.  C.  E.  F. 

Killed  in  action,  September  30,  1918 
Polley,  Frederick  W.  C.  E.  F. 

Killed  in  action,  March  31,  1917 
Porter,  Frank  E.  C.  E.  F. 

Died  of  wounds,  April  19,  1917 
Putnam,  David  E.  First  Lieutenant,  Air  Service 
Killed  in  action,  September  12,  1918 
Reilly,  John  L.  Company  K,  30th  Infantry,  3d  Division 
Died  of  wounds,  July  15,  1918 

Reinhalter,  Earl  J.  Band  Detachment,  First  Depot  Division 
Died  of  disease,  December  22,  1918 
Rich,  Wesley  E.  Intelligence  Service,  Camp  Devens 
Died  of  disease,  September  25,  1918 
Richardson,  Walter  G.  Lieutenant  Commander,  U.  S.  N. 

Died  of  accident,  May  29,  1919 
Rideal,  Frank  H.  B.  E.  F. 

Killed  in  action,  August  8,  1915 
Ross,  Frank  A.  Company  B,  59th  Infantry,  4th  Division 
Killed  in  action,  September  28,  1918 
Ryder,  Walter  I.  Lieutenant,  Medical  Corps,  N.  R.  F. 

Died  of  disease,  September  24,  1918 
Sartini,  Adolfo.  Company  E,  215th  Engineers,  15th  Division 
Died  of  disease,  October  7,  1918 

Shuster,  Henry  S.  Supply  Sergeant,  Company  E,  57th  Engineers 
Died  of  disease,  September  30,  1918 
Smith,  Edward  B.  C.  E.  F. 

Killed  in  action,  August  27,  1918 
Smith,  James  W.  Corporal,  Battery  C,  149th  Field  Artillery, 

42d  Division 

Killed  in  action,  October  14,  1918 
Spinney,  George  F.  Corporal,  Company  C,  101st  Infantry, 

26th  Division 

Killed  in  action,  October  27,  1918 

Strong,  Ellsworth  O.  Second  Lieutenant,  Battery  A,  305th  Field 
Artillery,  77th  Division 
Killed  in  action,  August  25,  1918 

Sullivan,  Edward  M.  Company  C,  101st  Infantry,  26th  Division 
Killed  in  action,  October  27,  1918 

Swornsbourne,  Walter  W.  Company  C,  I02d  Machine  Gun  Bat¬ 
talion,  26th  Division 
Died  of  wounds,  October  28,  1918 
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Waters,  Patrick.  Company  A,  59th  Infantry,  4th  Division 
Killed  in  action,  October  1,  1918 
West,  Ralph  0.  U.  S.  Marine  Corps 
Killed  in  action,  September  15,  1918 
Wight,  Edward  A.  First  Flying  Cadet  Corps 
Died  of  disease,  October  24,  1918 
Wilcox,  DeWitt  G.,  Jr.  Chief  Quartermaster,  N.  R.  F. 

Died  of  accident,  August  29,  1918 
Williamson,  John  A.  Seaman,  N.  R.  F. 

Died  of  disease,  October  8,  1918 
Wiswall,  Charles  H.  Battery  A,  335th  Field  Artillery, 

87th  Division 

Died  of  disease,  October  17,  1918 
Wood,  Harold  J.  B.  E.  F. 

Died  in  Germany,  prisoner  of  war 
Zuma,  Sebastian.  Company  M,  23d  Infantry,  2d  Division 
Died  of  wounds,  November  3,  1918 

UNITED  STATES  CITATIONS 

Angier,  Albert  E.  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
Burrison,  Robert  J.  Cited  for  gallantry 
Carter,  Eliot  A.  Cited  for  bravery 
Chivers,  Frank  H.  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
Edmunds,  Lieutenant  Edward.  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
Gately,  Arthur.  Military  Medal  for  bravery 
Goodwin,  Forrest  E.  Cited  for  gallantry 
Hopkins,  Stephen  T.  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
Manning,  John  R.  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
Raymond,  Robert  F.,  Jr.  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
Siebert,  Ernest  T.  Cited  for  extraordinary  heroism 
Spinney,  George  F.  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
Tedesco,  Alexander.  Cited  for  bravery 

Westphal,  First  Lieutenant  Arthur  E.  Distinguished  Service 
Cross 

FOREIGN  CITATIONS 

Alvord,  Clark.  Italian  War  Service  Ribbon 
Bliss,  Henry  M.  French  Croix  de  Guerre  with  gilt  star 
Boughan,  Joseph  F.  French  Croix  de  Guerre  with  gilt  star 
Burton,  Captain  Harold  E.  Belgian  Croix  de  Guerre 
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Carpenter,  First  Lieutenant  Charles  H.  French  Ordre  des 
Palmes  Universitaire 

Clapp,  John  S.  French  Croix  de  Guerre  with  bronze  star 
Drinkwater,  Captain  John  G.  French  Croix  de  Guerre  with  gilt 
star 

Farrell,  Reverend  William  J.  French  Croix  de  Guerre 
Farrington,  Harry  A.  Honorary  Officer,  Tenth  Cuirassiers,  France 
Fowler,  First  Lieutenant  John  E.  French  Ordre  des  Palmes 
Universitaire 

Gibbs,  Henry  P.,  Jr.  Italian  War  Cross 

Guilbert,  First  Lieutenant  Horace  M.  French  Croix  de  Guerre 
with  palm 

Heinrichs,  First  Lieutenant  Waldo  H.  French  Croix  de  Guerre 
with  palm 

Kinsley,  First  Lieutenant  Alan  D.  French  Croix  de  Guerre  with 
gilt  and  bronze  stars 

Leonard,  First  Lieutenant  Wallace  M.  French  Croix  de  Guerre 
with  palm 

McFaden,  First  Lieutenant  Andrew.  French  Medaille  Militaire 
and  Croix  de  Guerre  with  palm 
Masters,  Charles  E.  Italian  War  Cross 

Mellen,  Second  Lieutenant  George  H.,  Jr.  French  Croix  de 
Guerre  with  bronze  star 

Palamountain,  Paul  B.  French  Croix  de  Guerre  with  silver  star 
Putnam,  First  Lieutenant  David  E.  French  Legion  D’Honneur 
by  presidential  decree  and  French  Croix  de  Guerre  with  five  palms 
and  silver  star 

Ripley,  Davis.  French  Croix  de  Guerre 

Robinson,  Sergeant  Frank  N.  French  Croix  de  Guerre  with  gilt 
star 

Ryan,  Thomas  A.  French  Croix  de  Guerre  with  bronze  star 
Saltonstall,  Eleanor.  French  Croix  de  Guerre  for  war  relief  work 
Sheridan,  Joseph  L.  French  Croix  de  Guerre  with  gilt  star 
Simpson,  Colonel  John  R.  French  Ordre  de  l’Etoile  Noire 
Spaulding,  Sergeant  Almon  W.  French  Croix  de  Guerre  with 
silver  star 

Stoessel,  Second  Lieutenant  Albert  F.  French  Ordre  de  Palmes 
Universitaire 

Weeden,  Second  Lieutenant  Charles  F.,  Jr.  French  Legion 
d’Honneur 
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Weld,  Major  A.  Winsor.  Decorated  by  King  Alexander  of  Greece 
for  Red  Cross  Work 

Wheeler,  Roger.  French  Croix  de  Guerre  with  bronze  star 
Whitney,  Captain  Wilmot.  French  Croix  de  Guerre  with  gilt  star 
Williams,  Captain  Richard  N.  French  Legion  d’Honneur  and 
French  Croix  de  Guerre  with  gilt  star 
Westwood,  Richard  W.  French  Croix  de  Guerre 
Wellman,  William  A.  French  Croix  de  Guerre  and  $100  prize 
money 

It  is  for  the  living  as  they  read  to  ask  if  the  war  was 
worth  the  cost,  and  if  they  who  gave  their  lives  died  in 
vain.  Joyce  Kilmer  asked  it  with  his  dying  voice.  The 
battle  grounds  in  Flanders  Field  and  the  Argonne  mutely 
ask  it.  And  the  future  will  ask  it.  In  memory  of  the  past 
and  in  the  hope  of  a  better  future  the  present  may  well 
pray  in  the  words  of  Kipling’s  “Recessional”: 

Lord  God  of  hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget. 

Such  a  convulsion  as  the  World  War  was  not  over  in  a 
moment.  It  took  time  to  reconstruct  habits  and  customs, 
to  resume  business  as  usual,  and  to  find  a  place  for  the 
returning  soldiers  and  for  those  who  had  been  engaged  in 
war  industries.  Senator  Weeks  had  the  foresight  before 
the  war  was  over  to  propose  national  plans  for  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  but  the  war  ended  too  soon  for  much  to  be  accom¬ 
plished.  Every  locality,  indeed  every  citizen,  had  to  make 
his  own  readjustments.  At  first  business  forged  ahead, 
most  people  were  earning  good  pay  and  they  spent  money 
freely,  although  they  had  contributed  generously  to  the 
war  loans.  The  abnormal  wages  paid  during  the  war  had 
made  it  possible  to  indulge  in  unaccustomed  finery,  auto¬ 
mobiles  were  in  general  demand,  and  a  spirit  of  opulence 
and  optimism  prevailed.  Abnormal  conditions  could  not 
remain  permanent,  and  soon  some  lines  of  business  were 
declining,  unemployment  increased,  and  though  wages 
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maintained  a  high  level  the  money  markets  of  the  country 
reflected  business  depression.  The  railroads  of  the  coun¬ 
try  had  been  taken  over  by  the  national  government  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  and  rolling  stock  needed  replenishing.  The 
demand  for  food  products  was  still  abnormal  because  the 
distressed  peoples  of  Europe  were  not  producing  as  before 
the  war.  Hard  times  were  characteristic  of  the  year  1921, 
but  slowly  business  began  to  recover.  Newton  suffered 
less  than  many  communities  because  of  its  character  as  a 
residential  city,  but  many  of  her  well-to-do  citizens  experi¬ 
enced  a  shrinkage  of  their  resources  and  a  reduced  volume 
of  business.  The  people  had  passed  through  the  greatest 
war  in  history,  an  experience  which  they  never  would  for¬ 
get.  Their  children  would  read  about  it  in  later  years,  but 
for  a  time  there  was  a  revulsion  against  war  literature. 
Men  and  women  wanted  to  forget,  but  many  of  them  bore 
scars  that  were  slow  to  heal.  War’s  aftermath  was  slow  in 
passing. 
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The  World  War  interrupted  certain  business  enter¬ 
prises,  while  it  diverted  capital  into  channels  of  war  main¬ 
tenance.  A  building  boom  had  started  in  Newton  shortly 
before  the  war  broke  out,  but  was  interrupted  by  the 
struggle.  After  the  war  was  over  the  demand  for  houses 
seemed  to  justify  the  erection  of  many  new  dwellings. 
Building  contractors  found  it  profitable  to  speculate  in 
real  estate  as  prices  advanced  with  the  growth  of  demand, 
and  sections  of  the  city  that  had  long  been  vacant  were 
cut  up  into  streets  and  rows  of  new  houses  were  built. 

In  anticipation  of  this  building  activity  the  city 
fathers  saw  the  advisability  of  making  zoning  plans  which 
would  protect  residential  zones  from  exploitation  by  ga¬ 
rages,  filling  stations,  and  other  forms  of  business.  There 
was  continual  demand  for  apartments  and  for  a  class  of 
houses  in  which  people  who  were  as  yet  only  on  the  way  to 
expected  affluence  could  afford  to  live.  Two  years  of  dis¬ 
cussion  preceded  the  passage  of  a  zoning  law.  Twice  the 
aldermen  passed  an  act  which  the  mayor  disapproved.  As 
passed  the  law  provided  for  a  general  residential  district, 
which  allowed  for  schools  and  other  institutions  and  a 
limited  number  of  apartment  houses.  Two-family  houses 
were  much  in  demand  and  not  a  few  were  built  under  the 
law,  but  the  sentiment  was  so  strong  that  the  law  was 
amended  three  years  later,  providing  for  single  residences 
only  in  most  sections.  Business  districts  were  delimited 
where  stores  and  other  forms  of  light  business  might  be 
located,  and  where  fifty  per  cent  of  the  dwellings  might  be 
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apartments.  Besides  these  a  commercial  district  provided 
for  factories,  coal  yards,  and  lumber  yards. 

One  of  the  first  real  estate  developments  was  at  Oak 
Hill.  New  streets  were  run  off  Dedham  Road,  and  first- 
class  dwellings  with  landscaped  grounds  were  constructed. 
These  houses  proved  salable  and  the  development  ex¬ 
tended.  Nearer  Newton  Centre  an  extensive  section  bor¬ 
dering  both  sides  of  Parker  Street  was  cut  up  into  streets 
and  building  lots  were  sold.  On  the  west  side  many  two- 
family  houses  were  built;  on  the  other  side  single  resi¬ 
dences  were  disposed  of  without  difficulty  to  prospective 
buyers.  With  the  Boston  and  Worcester  car  line  near  by 
the  transportation  was  easy,  and  it  was  surprising  to  see 
how  many  of  the  new  houses  had  accompanying  garages, 
so  that  the  occupants  would  not  have  to  depend  on  public 
conveyance.  Farther  to  the  east  farms  were  divided  on 
Jackson  and  Cypress  Streets,  and  numerous  less  expensive 
houses  were  offered  for  sale.  In  most  cases  speculators 
bought  the  land  and  then  divided  it  and  built  the  houses 
for  public  sale.  In  the  better  class  of  houses  the  latest 
improvements  were  installed,  and  the  grounds  were  graded 
and  shrubs  and  trees  planted.  By  these  means  a  house  was 
built,  people  moved  in  within  a  week  or  two,  and  the 
passer-by  would  not  imagine  that  all  had  been  done  within 
three  months.  Many  people  complained  that  the  houses 
were  not  well  built  in  spite  of  the  high  prices  at  which  they 
were  sold,  but  new  houses  seldom  remained  long  on  the 
market,  and  population  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

On  the  way  from  Newton  Highlands  to  Waban  along 
the  length  of  Woodward  Street  many  houses  of  high  class 
were  built,  and  side  streets  were  opened  up  and  buildings 
erected.  The  old  Bacon  Farm  on  Chestnut  Street  was 
divided  and  new  houses,  many  of  them  of  brick,  lined  both 
sides  of  the  thoroughfare  to  Upper  Falls.  In  1919  the 
Wauwinet  Farm  was  celebrated  for  its  dairy,  and  had 
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about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  cows,  with  a  vacation 
farm  for  them  at  Barre,  where  they  roamed  over  twenty- 
two  hundred  acres.  But  the  land  in  West  Newton  was  too 
valuable  for  farm  purposes  and  dairy  expenses  were  mount¬ 
ing.  The  result  was  that  the  land  was  disposed  of  in  house 
lots  and  the  slopes  of  West  Newton  hill  by  Valentine  Street 
were  covered  with  dwelling  houses,  some  of  them  crowded 
together  towards  Lowell  Avenue.  Waban  opened  up  new 
avenues  on  both  sides  of  Beacon  Street,  Auburndale  had 
its  development  opposite  the  Woodland  Park  Hotel,  West 
Newton  expanded  off  Waltham  Street,  a  large  area  was 
settled  through  the  Cabot  Street  section  of  Newtonville, 
and  the  Leonard  estate  on  the  eastern  slope  of  West  New¬ 
ton  hill  in  the  region  of  Otis  Street  invited  new  home  seek¬ 
ers,  with  a  development  advertised  as  the  Beaumont 
Estates.  The  section  near  Bullough’s  Pond  had  been 
opened  earlier  on  Cedar  and  adjacent  streets.  Homer 
Street  looked  with  amazement  on  its  progeny  of  houses, 
and  streets  were  run  in  adjacent  to  the  Newton  Centre 
playground.  At  the  other  end  of  Ward  Street  the  vacant 
spaces  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  city  were  occupied 
where  the  old  Ward  farm  used  to  be.  An  important  deal 
was  the  transfer  of  one  million  feet  of  land  on  the  side  of 
Waban  Hill  near  the  reservoir,  which  included  part  of  the 
links  of  the  Commonwealth  Country  Club.  The  Chestnut 
Hill  Improvement  Society  has  sponsored  a  Newton  arbo¬ 
retum  and  bird  sanctuary.  One  of  the  latest  projects  was  a 
development  of  a  part  of  the  old  Paul  farm  on  Centre 
Street  where  Newton  Centre  and  Newton  Highlands 
joined,  with  prospects  of  a  South  Side  high  school  before 

>°ng- 

The  steady  gain  in  population  was  due  mainly  to  the 
popularity  of  Newton  as  a  place  of  residence.  Old  houses 
were  razed  or  reconstructed  and  structures  better  adapted 
to  modern  conditions  of  living  took  their  places.  The 
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amplitude  of  earlier  days  gave  way  to  more  compactness 
in  many  cases,  but  Newton  retained  its  reputation  for 
wealth  and  the  luxury  that  accompanies  it,  and  estates 
with  extensive  grounds  and  spacious  buildings  were  char¬ 
acteristic  of  many  sections  of  the  city. 

Since  the  character  of  Newton  was  residential  rather 
than  industrial,  the  expansion  of  business  was  mainly  in 
real  estate  and  banking  and  in  retail  stores.  New  indus¬ 
tries  located  within  city  limits  from  time  to  time,  most  of 
them  small  in  capitalization  and  amount  of  business;  some¬ 
times  expansion  was  far  beyond  what  might  have  been 
anticipated  at  the  beginning.  An  example  of  such  growth 
was  the  Earnshaw  Knitting  Company  of  Chicago,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  infants’  garments,  which  moved  part  of  its 
plant  to  Newton  in  1920.  A  portion  of  the  Shepherd 
Worsted  Mills  property  on  California  Street  was  occupied, 
but  only  twelve  persons  were  employed  at  the  outset. 
During  the  decade  the  buildings  were  enlarged  and  within 
seven  years  the  Company  was  employing  five  hundred 
persons.  Several  other  knitting  mills  were  in  operation. 

Certain  of  the  new  industries  were  indicative  of 
changing  fashions  and  novel  interests.  Two  of  the  new 
business  concerns  which  located  on  the  north  side  of  the 
city  in  1929  were  the  Ravthon  Manufacturing  Company, 
which  made  radio  tubes,  and  the  National  Packaging 
Machinery  Company,  which  manufactured  machinery  for 
turning  out  packages  for  various  goods.  The  demand  for 
building  materials  was  a  boon  to  the  manufacturers,  such 
as  the  firm  of  F.  W.  Stevens  and  Son,  which  opened  a  new 
factory  off  Needham  Street.  The  New  England  Concrete 
Pipe  Company,  a  new  corporation,  bought  eight  acres  in 
that  vicinity  with  seven  hundred  feet  of  railroad  frontage 
and  erected  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  pipes,  and  the 
Atlantic  Cement  Products  Company  had  its  plant  off 
Grove  Street  at  Lower  Falls.  While  such  lines  of  business 
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as  these  were  prosperous,  changing  conditions  affected 
adversely  certain  of  the  long  established  companies.  The 
Silver  Lake  Cordage  Company,  like  many  other  New  Eng¬ 
land  cotton  manufacturers,  found  it  advisable  to  move  to 
Georgia,  where  it  could  employ  women  workers  at  a  lower 
wage.  The  Saxony  Worsted  Mills  were  closed  altogether. 

With  the  growth  of  population  came  an  expansion  of 
local  business.  New  business  blocks  sprang  up.  Chain 
stores  multiplied.  New  real  estate  offices  were  opened. 
Branches  of  Boston  stores  were  reminders  that  Boston 
business  was  moving  this  way.  Public  garages  appeared  as 
fast  as  their  owners  could  obtain  permits  from  the  city. 
Filling  stations  improved  in  appearance,  but  they  cluttered 
the  landscape.  Certain  structures  added  much  to  the 
appearance  of  the  village  streets.  The  banks  were  pros¬ 
perous.  The  Newton  Trust  Company  decided  to  extend 
its  facilities.  By  1924  it  had  branch  offices  at  Newton 
Highlands,  Waban  and  Auburndale,  and  at  Newtonville 
and  Newton  Centre  it  built  brick  buildings  of  its  own, 
which  were  attractively  located.  These  made  a  public 
appeal  with  their  conveniences  and  financial  strength,  and 
soon  were  busy  to  capacity.  In  1928  the  Newton  Trust 
Company  formed  a  working  alliance  with  the  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company  of  Boston.  A  new  national  bank  was 
established  in  the  village  of  Newton.  The  Newton  Mort¬ 
gage  Corporation  moved  into  larger  quarters  on  Union 
Street,  Newton  Centre.  New  buildings  were  erected  for 
the  post  offices  at  Newton  and  Newton  Centre,  with  New¬ 
ton  Centre  as  the  distributing  point  for  the  whole  city. 

Protection  for  the  city  necessitated  certain  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  fire,  police  and  water  systems.  The  central 
station  of  the  fire  alarm  system  was  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  engine  house  at  Newton  Centre.  The  ten  existing  cir¬ 
cuits  were  overcrowded,  some  of  them  having  as  many  as 
thirty  boxes  to  a  circuit  when  there  should  have  been  not 
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more  than  twenty.  When  the  system  was  installed  twenty 
years  earlier  the  number  of  boxes  was  only  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five;  now  the  number  had  increased  to  two 
hundred  and  twenty.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  tele¬ 
phones  in  city  homes  had  resulted  in  telephone  calls  for 
fires  rather  than  resort  to  boxes  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases, 
but  a  dependable  system  was  requisite  for  a  city  like  New¬ 
ton.  Improvements  were  planned  as  early  as  1925,  the 
necessary  provision  was  made  in  the  city  appropriations, 
and  the  erection  of  a  new  fireproof  central  station  was 
begun  in  Newton  Centre  near  its  former  location.  A  new 
fire  station  was  decided  upon  for  Newton.  Prolonged  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  its  location  delayed  construction,  but  it  was 
built  in  1928  on  the  site  of  the  old  armory  at  Washington 
Street  and  Centre  Avenue.  A  new  signal  system  was  in¬ 
stalled  also  for  the  police,  by  which  it  was  possible  to  call 
a  patrolman  on  occasion  from  the  central  station.  The 
water  system  required  additional  equipment.  This  need 
was  met  by  the  construction  of  a  new  well  at  the  water 
works  to  increase  the  city  supply  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a 
half  million  gallons  a  day.  It  became  necessary  also  to 
clean  the  water  mains,  which  required  resort  to  the  supply 
of  the  Metropolitan  water  system,  made  possible  by  a  long 
standing  agreement. 

Merchants  were  finding  it  desirable  to  organize  in 
associations  for  acquaintance  and  mutual  profit.  As  early 
as  1921  a  Building  Trades  Association  was  formed  by  one 
hundred  builders  and  contractors  in  Newton,  Waltham 
and  Needham,  who  employed  thirty-five  hundred  men. 
Back  in  1913  forty-five  business  men  in  the  village  of  New¬ 
ton  had  organized  the  Newton  Business  Men’s  Association 
to  gather  and  circulate  information  of  mutual  use,  and  to 
promote  the  growth  of  the  community.  After  holding 
several  monthly  meetings  the  Association  appointed  a 
committee  to  report  on  the  advisability  of  a  board  of  trade 
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for  the  whole  city.  It  was  felt  that  business  men  every¬ 
where  in  the  city  would  profit  from  such  an  association, 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  was  soon  organized  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  advancing  civic  and  social  as  well  as  economic  wel¬ 
fare.  It  was  believed  that  the  Board  could  become  a  leader 
for  wise  community  development,  and  could  be  a  medium 
for  the  adjustment  of  relations  between  the  city,  the  county 
and  the  state. 

In  1920  the  Board  of  Trade  had  two  hundred  and 
sixty-four  members  and  published  a  monthly  bulletin,  but 
a  year  later  it  seemed  best  to  reorganize  as  the  Newton 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Under  its  new  name  and  with  a 
paid  secretary  the  Chamber  brought  together  its  seven¬ 
teen  hundred  members  for  better  acquaintance  and  coop¬ 
eration  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  an  annual  outing.  It 
studied  municipal  needs  and  expenditures.  It  aided  in  the 
revision  of  building  and  traffic  codes  and  in  plans  for  zon¬ 
ing  ordinances.  It  gave  assistance  to  home  seekers  and 
advised  retail  business  houses  which  were  considering  a 
location  in  the  city.  It  secured  the  acceptance  of  six  new 
streets  in  a  single  year.  It  encouraged  the  city  government 
to  replace  worn-out  water  mains,  to  improve  the  fire  and 
police  signal  systems,  and  to  raise  the  standing  of  Newton 
in  these  respects  as  compared  with  other  cities.  The  New¬ 
ton  Progress  was  started  as  a  newspaper  organ,  but  after  a 
few  years  the  paper  was  sold  and  continued  under  private 
auspices  as  a  community  news  sheet. 

In  1926  the  merchants  of  Newton  Corner  again  organ¬ 
ized  a  local  association  under  the  name  of  the  Newton  Busi¬ 
ness  Associates,  and  a  little  later  the  merchants  of  West 
Newton  formed  a  similar  organization. 

It  was  in  accordance  with  the  new  spirit  of  business 
that  service  organizations  should  spring  into  existence. 
After  prolonged  consideration  it  was  decided  that  a  Rotary 
Club  was  desirable,  and  business  men  who  joined  it  in  1923 
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enthusiastically  accepted  its  principles  of  fair  dealing  and 
high  standards  of  service.  It  held  weekly  meetings,  when 
the  members  enjoyed  a  luncheon  together  with  songs  and 
speeches,  welcomed  members  of  other  clubs  who  happened 
to  be  in  town,  and  provided  a  stimulus  which  lasted  until 
the  next  meeting.  Not  to  be  outdone  in  this  field  of  asso¬ 
ciation  a  group  of  men  with  similar  purpose  formed  a 
Kiwanis  Club  for  Newton  in  1926,  opening  its  member¬ 
ship  to  professional  as  well  as  business  men  whose  main 
interests  are  in  Newton.  The  national  organization  was 
only  eleven  years  old,  and  its  initial  enthusiasm  still  effer¬ 
vesced  in  its  new  centres.  The  local  Club  made  the  less 
fortunate  children  of  the  community  its  special  care,  and 
in  particular  built  a  sun  porch  to  the  Peabody  Home  for 
Crippled  Children  at  Oak  Hill. 

Club  life  in  the  city  had  its  ups  and  downs.  Some  of 
the  older  clubs  had  seen  their  best  days,  but  there  seemed 
to  be  room  for  new  organizations  from  time  to  time.  Coun¬ 
try  clubs  were  popular.  The  Woodland  Club  completed  its 
large  brick  building  in  1923.  It  measured  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  by  sixty-two  feet,  and  contained  twelve  sleeping 
rooms.  The  Albemarle  Golf  Club  purchased  many  more 
acres  to  extend  its  course,  raised  its  membership  limit, 
built  a  new  clubhouse,  and  was  able  to  invite  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  country  to  play.  The  Club’s  four-ball  team  in 
1929  won  the  championship  of  the  Metropolitan  League, 
and  the  Club  numbered  six  hundred  members.  On  the 
extreme  south  side  of  the  city  the  new  Charles  River  Coun¬ 
try  Club  secured  twenty-three  rolling  acres,  prepared 
golf  grounds  and  erected  a  clubhouse.  These  clubs  pro¬ 
vided  opportunity  for  social  gatherings  both  large  and 
small.  A  good  feeling  of  sportsmanship  and  friendly  rivalry 
existed  among  the  Newton  golf  clubs,  and  an  informal 
organization  of  their  officers  met  occasionally  to  compare 
administrative  methods.  Men  were  making  money  fast, 
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and  even  large  membership  fees  did  not  shut  them  out 
from  club  membership.  Women  as  well  as  men  were  specu¬ 
lating  to  improve  their  fortunes,  and  the  mild  dissipation 
of  the  clubs  was  pleasing.  The  athletic  features  attracted 
many,  especially  of  the  young  people.  Recreation  moved 
at  a  faster  pace  than  formerly.  New  fashions  in  amuse¬ 
ments  kindled  excitement.  New  dances  enlivened  the 
assemblies;  greater  freedom  in  clothes,  bobbed  hair,  and 
the  latest  toilet  inventions  transformed  age  into  charming 
youth;  jazz  music  was  equally  popular  at  club  parties  and 
at  Norumbega  Park.  Moving  pictures  were  being  im¬ 
proved  astonishingly,  and  furnished  nightly  entertainment 
for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  who  had  no  means  of 
initiation  into  the  exclusive  clubs.  Nothing  could  keep 
them  from  enjoying  the  same  fashions  and  the  same  liber¬ 
ties.  And  after  the  movies,  the  pianolas,  the  victrolas  and 
jazz,  came  the  radio  to  bring  into  the  home  almost  any 
kind  of  musical  or  histrionic  diversion  one  might  wish,  until 
an  aerial  device  loomed  above  almost  every  dwelling. 

The  playgrounds  provided  the  opportunities  for  ball 
games  and  for  unorganized  play.  The  Saxony  Worsted 
Company  at  Nonantum  set  apart  an  athletic  field  on  Cali¬ 
fornia  Street  for  the  benefit  of  the  local  youngsters.  The 
Burr  playground  at  Newton  was  put  in  good  order  and 
gave  an  outlet  for  the  energies  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  that 
section  of  the  city.  The  Mayor  for  several  years  in  his 
inaugural  address  urged  the  extension  of  some  of  the  smaller 
playgrounds  and  it  became  possible  to  enlarge  them. 
These  open  areas  provided  space  for  baseball,  and  the 
adoption  of  daylight  saving  time  during  the  war  and  after¬ 
ward  made  possible  matched  games  after  the  day’s  work 
was  over.  A  new  arrangement  was  the  Newton  Twilight 
League  which  supplied  healthy  rivalry  among  the  players. 
The  confinement  of  the  week  in  business  and  industry 
made  people  prize  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays  for 
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recreation,  especially  in  the  summer  season.  The  reaction 
against  puritan  restrictions  long  since  had  broken  down 
conventions  and  threatened  to  make  old-fashioned  laws 
meaningless.  Almost  everybody  who  could  took  to  the 
motor  trails,  and  club  members  thronged  the  golf  greens. 
It  seemed  only  fair  that  those  who  could  not  enjoy  these 
diversions  should  be  permitted  their  own  kinds  of  sport  on 
Sunday.  The  demand  culminated  in  legislative  action, 
which  empowered  local  communities  to  abolish  legal  restric¬ 
tions,  and  the  Newton  authorities  yielded  to  the  pressure 
and  relaxed  the  rules. 

The  Newton  High  School  was  winning  an  enviable 
reputation  in  athletics.  Coach  “Allie”  Dickinson  seemed 
to  have  a  knack  for  training  successful  teams  in  baseball  or 
football.  Whether  in  the  league  of  a  half  dozen  suburban 
high  school  teams  or  in  the  annual  keen  rivalry  with  Wal¬ 
tham  the  Newton  boys  were  remarkably  successful.  After 
the  football  championship  had  been  won  in  the  fall  of  1921 
the  coach  was  lauded  at  a  testimonial  banquet.  Great  was 
the  sorrow  when  death  claimed  him  a  few  years  later.  In 
March,  1924,  Newton  High  School  won  the  interscholastic 
hockey  championship  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
with  a  score  of  seven  to  three  against  Huntington  Academy 
of  Quebec  in  a  game  played  in  the  Boston  Arena. 

The  Newton  Boat  Club  reached  its  fiftieth  year  of 
existence  with  the  reputation  of  being  a  most  exclusive 
social  organization.  An  honor  which  came  to  Newton 
boating  circles  was  the  election  of  Louis  S.  Drake  as  com¬ 
modore  of  the  American  Canoe  Association  for  1929-30. 
It  was  he  who  for  twenty  years  was  the  foremost  canoe 
racer  in  the  country,  and  was  helmsman  of  the  famous 
Wawbewawa  Canoe  Club  of  Newton.  Other  organized 
groups  in  the  city  were  celebrating  their  half  century. 
Representative  of  the  literary  organizations  was  the  Every 
Saturday  Club,  which  celebrated  with  a  banquet  and  en- 
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joyed  addresses  and  songs.  Of  another  sort  were  the 
Knights  Templars,  who  held  a  religious  service  on  Sunday, 
listened  to  an  historical  address,  and  dined  and  danced  at 
the  Copley  Plaza  Hotel  in  Boston  on  Monday.  The  Hun- 
newell  Club  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  marked 
their  twenty-fifth  anniversaries  by  suitable  celebrations. 

Whether  or  not  it  was  due  to  the  patriotism  generated 
by  the  war,  the  patriotic  societies  grew  in  strength  and 
multiplied.  By  1920  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution  were  ready  to  organize  on  the  south  side  of  the  city. 
The  Lydia  Partridge  Whiting  Chapter  was  formed  at  New¬ 
ton  Highlands.  Six  years  later  the  original  chapter  brought 
together  fifty  young  people  at  West  Newton  and  organized 
the  Old  Ironsides  Society,  Children  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution.  The  young  people  entered  into  the  arrangement, 
elected  their  officers,  and  started  in  to  maintain  the  high 
standards  which  the  fostering  organization  expected  of 
them.  The  Sarah  Hull  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  expanded  also  by  creating  a  new  chapter  at  West 
Newton,  which  was  named  the  Nathan  Fuller  Chapter. 

Women’s  clubs  in  the  different  villages  increased  in 
number  and  in  membership,  and  some  of  them  were  ambi¬ 
tious  enough  to  build  clubhouses.  The  spirit  of  the  times, 
with  its  new  appreciation  of  the  liberties  and  opportunities 
offered  to  women,  encouraged  the  study  of  the  obligations 
of  women  in  civic  and  social  life,  in  education  and  philan¬ 
thropy.  One  of  the  most  successful  organizations  was  the 
Newton  Centre  Woman’s  Club.  Existing  from  1887  and 
increasing  from  a  charter  membership  of  twenty-six  to  its 
limit  of  seven  hundred,  the  Club  felt  it  necessary  to  acquire 
a  clubhouse  of  its  own.  This  was  made  possible  through 
the  cooperation  of  its  friends.  The  heirs  of  Mellen  Bray 
donated  to  the  Club  the  valuable  corner  lot  opposite  the 
Baptist  church,  a  site  ideal  for  a  community  organization. 
It  was  possible  to  secure  banking  assistance  to  finance 
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construction,  and  in  1922  the  Club  dedicated  its  house  with 
appropriate  exercises  on  a  winter  Sunday  afternoon.  The 
brick  building  itself  was  outwardly  attractive,  the  grounds 
were  suitably  adorned,  and  the  interior  appointments  were 
admirable.  A  cheerful  auditorium,  adapted  for  public  as 
well  as  club  use,  a  reception  room  adjoining,  and  a  small 
hall  on  the  second  floor,  provided  quarters  for  club  meet¬ 
ings  and  classes,  while  on  the  basement  floor  was  a  large 
banquet  room  with  a  kitchen.  The  expense  of  carrying 
such  a  building  made  it  necessary  for  the  Club  to  devise 
ways  and  means  of  making  money,  such  as  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  moving  picture  entertainments  several  times  a 
week,  which  were  maintained  until  in  1930  they  were  no 
longer  profitable.  This  attempt  to  get  an  income  commer¬ 
cially  made  it  an  open  question  whether  the  Club  should 
pay  taxes.  Disagreements  of  opinion  with  the  city  neces¬ 
sitated  carrying  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court, 
but  the  Club  won  its  contention  that  it  should  be  exempt 
from  taxation  as  a  literary  and  charitable  organization. 
The  Club  accordingly  took  heart  and  went  on  its  way  with 
optimism  and  in  the  spirit  of  harmony  which  had  pre¬ 
vailed  through  its  history. 

The  Woman’s  Club  of  Newton  Highlands  was  a 
younger  organization,  but  it  too  was  able  to  provide  a  house 
for  club  needs.  Although  there  had  been  five  study  clubs 
actively  at  work  in  the  village  for  a  number  of  years,  it 
seemed  in  1916  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  larger  and 
more  inclusive  village  organization.  In  a  cooperative 
spirit  the  presidents  of  the  five  societies  met  together  and 
issued  a  general  invitation  to  the  women  of  the  Highlands 
with  the  result  that  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  women 
responded.  The  Club  was  organized  on  the  usual  lines 
laid  down  by  the  State  Federation.  The  purpose  of  the 
organization  was  assumed  as  charitable,  social  and  intellec¬ 
tual,  and  committees  on  home  economics,  civics,  educa- 
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tion,  social  relations,  and  hospitality  were  appointed,  the 
chairmen  constituting  the  executive  board  together  with 
the  club  officers.  Two  meetings  a  month  were  planned 
through  the  season  of  seven  months.  The  Club  promptly 
joined  the  city  and  state  federations,  and  at  once  found 
itself  pushed  into  the  war  work  which  was  so  insistent  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  two  years.  The  members  subscribed  to  Lib¬ 
erty  Bonds,  appropriated  money  from  the  club  treasury 
for  the  entertainment  of  men  of  the  Navy,  sent  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  a  musical  afternoon  to  Poland,  and  in  other  such 
ways  met  their  obligations  of  the  time.  With  the  return  of 
normal  conditions  and  the  growth  of  membership  new  com¬ 
mittees  were  appointed  on  art,  horticulture,  music,  dra¬ 
matics,  public  health,  and  such  wider  interests.  Classes  were 
organized  in  arts  and  crafts,  cooking  and  dressmaking,  and 
in  such  high-brow  subjects  as  French  and  astronomy. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  the  need  of  a  central  meet¬ 
ing  place  was  felt,  and  in  1920  the  Club  started  a  building 
fund.  Six  years  later  the  art  committee  was  compelled  to 
vacate  the  Barn  Studio  where  it  had  been  meeting,  and 
this  brought  to  a  focus  the  demand  for  a  club  building. 
Through  the  generosity  of  Seward  W.  Jones  a  lot  of  land 
on  Columbus  Street  near  the  centre  of  the  village  was 
made  available,  and  a  modest  brick  structure  was  erected 
and  called  the  Club  Workshop.  The  expense  of  the  build¬ 
ing  was  only  ten  thousand  dollars,  a  sum  which  was  raised 
by  subscription  and  various  activities.  The  Workshop 
was  opened  in  1927,  and  proved  large  enough  for  all  com¬ 
mittee  and  class  meetings,  conferences,  and  small  lecture 
gatherings,  in  fact  for  everything  except  the  semi-monthly 
meetings  of  the  whole  Club.  Late  in  1928  all  indebtedness 
on  the  building  was  wiped  out,  and  the  Club  found  itself 
prosperous  in  every  department. 

In  the  spring  of  19 14  five  members  of  the  Auburndale 
Review  Club  sensed  the  fact  that  the  community  of  which 
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they  were  citizens  was  no  longer  a  small  village  of  a  few 
spacious  houses,  but  a  place  of  many  homes  whose  mem¬ 
bers  had  no  outlet  for  a  common  interest.  The  result  of  this 
vision  was  the  organization  of  the  Auburndale  Woman’s 
Club  by  one  hundred  women  who  hoped  by  that  means  to 
promote  united  thought  and  action  for  service  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  in  time  to  erect  a  clubhouse.  The  number  of 
members  increased  speedily  to  three  and  then  four  hun¬ 
dred.  For  broader  inspiration  the  city,  state,  and  national 
federations  were  joined.  For  several  years  meetings  were 
held  in  the  churches  and  halls  of  the  village,  but  bazaars, 
fetes,  and  teas  were  given  to  raise  money  for  a  clubhouse. 
The  most  unique  methods  used  were  the  writing  of  a  his¬ 
tory  of  Auburndale  by  two  of  the  club  members,  and  the 
designing  of  a  dress  pattern  by  another  member.  From 
these  ventures  royalties  were  received  which  netted  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum. 

During  the  war  the  members  of  the  Club  devoted 
their  energies  to  work  for  the  soldiers  and  for  French  relief, 
and  spent  for  supplies  much  of  that  which  had  been  saved 
for  a  clubhouse.  It  was  not  long  before  the  hope  of  a  club¬ 
house  merged  with  a  larger  venture,  that  of  a  community 
centre.  The  Club  has  engaged  in  the  usual  activities  of 
such  organizations,  worked  through  similar  committees, 
and  followed  the  customary  procedure  in  its  meetings,  but 
it  has  taken  pride  in  certain  of  its  activities  which  are  less 
common  and  which  have  won  it  praise.  Its  classes  range 
from  hooked  rugs  to  swimming,  with  plenty  of  culture  in 
between.  It  has  maintained  a  book  exchange  which  has 
made  the  members  acquainted  with  the  best  sellers  in 
literature.  Its  members  have  relieved  tired  mothers  by 
supervising  playgrounds  on  certain  afternoons.  Coopera¬ 
tive  buying  has  been  tried  successfully  as  an  experiment. 
The  educational  committee  instituted  story  telling  to  chil¬ 
dren  at  the  branch  library.  The  community  service  com- 
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mittee  has  helped  to  make  clean-up  work  effective,  to 
supervise  moving  pictures,  and  to  lessen  the  moral  dangers 
of  parks  and  road  houses.  The  Club  is  especially  proud  of 
the  honorable  mention  which  it  received  from  the  General 
Federation  for  its  service  to  the  community. 

Two  auxiliary  groups  are  affiliated  with  the  Club. 
The  pioneer  Juniors  blazed  a  path  for  such  organizations 
in  the  state,  and  were  honored  by  the  State  Federation.  A 
Business  and  Professional  Woman’s  Club  recently  formed 
is  promoting  friendship,  loyalty  and  service  among  those 
whose  working  time  does  not  permit  their  constant  attend¬ 
ance  at  day  meetings. 

Two  of  the  village  women’s  clubs  were  developments 
of  earlier  organizations,  which  were  remodelled  to  match 
the  newer  standards  of  such  organizations.  The  Newton- 
ville  Woman’s  Club  in  the  year  1919  took  the  place  of  the 
Newtonville  Women’s  Guild,  which  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  had  been  active  in  philanthropy  and  had  carried  out 
social  and  intellectual  programs.  Under  the  new  conven¬ 
tionalized  form  the  Club  has  grown  from  forty  to  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty,  with  honorary  and  associate  members  num¬ 
bering  about  thirty.  Regular  semi-monthly  meetings  have 
brought  speakers  from  outside  as  a  rule,  though  occasional 
afternoons  have  been  given  to  music  and  dramatics  pro¬ 
vided  locally.  Special  activities  have  been  an  annual 
Christmas  party  with  about  fifty  children  as  recipients  of 
club  gifts  because  it  was  feared  that  otherwise  they  would 
have  none.  An  art  exhibit  of  Newtonville  artists  is  an 
annual  event.  A  Club  Bulletin  is  published  monthly  dur¬ 
ing  the  season,  which  serves  as  a  stimulus  to  individual 
interest  and  attendance.  The  usual  committees  direct  the 
activities  of  the  members  from  conservation  and  education 
to  hospitals  and  hospitality.  The  Club  never  has  been  very 
ambitious  to  own  a  home,  but  a  housing  fund  has  been 
started  by  way  of  a  reminder  that  a  clubhouse  is  a  proper 
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goal.  A  guarantee  fund  of  one  thousand  dollars  assures  a 
scholarship  in  college,  which  has  been  available  for  New¬ 
ton  girls  since  1925. 

The  Newton  Upper  Falls  Woman’s  Club  is  the  out¬ 
growth  of  the  Pierian  Club,  which  was  formed  with  twenty- 
two  members  in  1896  as  an  inspiration  to  personal  culture 
and  community  service.  Its  subjects  of  study  included 
literature,  history,  travel  and  the  ocean,  and  such  other 
topics  as  appealed  to  program  committees.  It  contributed 
to  philanthropies,  held  social  evenings  and  musicales,  and 
sometimes  invited  the  men.  Its  membership  was  limited 
to  the  capacity  of  the  homes  of  the  members.  It  was  the 
activity  of  women  during  the  war  which  aroused  the  women 
of  Upper  Falls  to  a  conviction  that  the  time  was  ripe  for 
the  creation  of  a  real  community  club.  The  necessary 
action  was  taken,  new  officers  were  chosen,  and  the  gavel 
was  transferred  from  the  chairman  of  the  old  Pierian  Club 
to  the  first  president  of  the  new  Woman’s  Club.  As  an 
organized  centre  for  progressive  thought  and  action  the 
Club  constituted  the  usual  committees  and  arranged  the 
programs  of  its  meetings  without  upsetting  the  conven¬ 
tions  or  alarming  the  community.  A  press  chairman  pro¬ 
vided  for  publicity.  Lectures,  readings  and  musicales,  and 
discussions  of  current  topics  stimulated  a  lively  interest  in 
the  regular  meetings,  which  were  held  at  the  Emerson 
School  on  alternate  Mondays  through  the  season. 

The  existence  of  the  federations  of  women’s  clubs, 
city,  state  and  national,  was  of  great  value  to  local  organ¬ 
izations.  They  supplied  an  incentive  to  high  endeavor  and 
a  healthy  rivalry  among  the  clubs  in  different  localities. 
The  city  federation  brought  together  to  its  regular  meet¬ 
ings  representatives  from  the  different  villages,  and  the 
experiment  of  luncheon  conferences  of  the  presidents  of 
the  Newton  clubs  was  successful  in  drawing  the  clubs 
closer  together.  In  1907  a  bazaar  was  held  on  an  ambitious 
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scale  which  resulted  in  net  proceeds  of  two  thousand  six 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars.  Half  of  that  sum  was  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  purchase  of  the  Claflin  estate.  The  New¬ 
ton  Hospital  was  able  to  expand  in  an  out-patient  depart¬ 
ment  through  the  generosity  of  the  Federation,  and  later 
it  became  a  tubercular  camp.  The  Federation  aided  ma¬ 
terially  in  the  organization  of  the  charitable  work  of  the 
city,  and  made  possible  the  School  Dental  Clinic.  It  made 
substantial  annual  contributions  to  the  Newton  Welfare 
Bureau,  and  engineered  the  distribution  of  Christmas 
seals.  An  annual  entertainment  was  given  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  social  service,  and  pageants  and  patriotic  fetes 
were  given.  The  Newton  Federation  took  an  active  part 
as  an  organization  in  war  work,  and  encouraged  its  mem¬ 
ber  organizations  to  work  with  unflagging  zeal.  After  the 
war  there  was  less  need  of  engaging  in  social  work,  and  the 
Federation  gave  its  special  attention  locally  to  problems 
of  health  and  Americanization.  Five  hundred  foreign 
mothers  and  their  children  gathered  in  the  Armory  for 
entertainment,  and  contacts  were  established  with  them 
in  their  homes.  A  thrift  campaign  was  undertaken,  and  in 
1920  a  thrift  exposition  was  given  in  the  Armory.  The 
Federation  was  active  in  studying  and  promoting  educa¬ 
tional  improvements  in  the  schools  and  in  the  various 
problems  of  good  government.  Such  a  clearing  house  of 
opinion  and  spur  to  continual  activity  has  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  raising  the  standards 
and  widening  the  vision  of  women  in  the  present  day.  The 
Federation  never  has  been  sectarian  or  partisan,  but  has 
been  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people.  Its 
main  object  has  been  to  secure  better  acquaintance  and 
cooperation  among  the  women’s  clubs  of  the  city. 

Aside  from  such  organizations  as  these  the  women  of 
Newton  busied  themselves  with  church  activities  and 
related  matters.  The  Young  Woman’s  Christian  Associa- 
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tion  had  a  flourishing  existence  from  the  time  of  its  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  decade  following  the  war.  Mindful  of  its 
forebears,  it  provided  social  and  educational  features, 
maintained  a  girls’  reserve,  and  put  some  of  its  vigor  into 
basket  ball  teams.  In  1925  it  organized  a  Blue  Triangle 
Club  for  Business  and  Professional  Women,  a  club  which 
broadens  acquaintance  and  develops  friendships  by  means 
of  weekly  suppers.  The  Association  plans  afternoon  gath¬ 
erings  for  women  whose  arena  of  service  is  in  the  homes, 
arranges  gymnasium  classes  one  evening  a  week,  and  holds 
afternoon  classes  for  girls  in  the  gymnasium.  The  numer¬ 
ous  responsibilities  of  the  Association  required  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  several  secretaries.  In  1929  the  Newton  Asso¬ 
ciation  merged  with  the  Boston  Association  with  the  expec¬ 
tation  that  larger  results  would  come  to  the  young  women 
of  Newton. 

Newton  women  were  in  sympathy  with  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  from  the  beginning  of  its 
existence  in  the  city,  and  by  1895  they  were  organized  in  a 
Woman’s  Auxiliary  with  fifty  members,  a  number  which 
increased  with  the  years  until  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  were  enrolled.  The  Auxiliary  found  its  function  in  aid¬ 
ing  the  men’s  Association,  especially  on  those  gustatory 
occasions  when  their  appetites  were  registering  well  but 
their  manual  efficiency  was  below  par.  The  Auxiliary 
specialized  in  providing  suppers  for  the  boys.  It  took  keen 
interest  in  Camp  Frank  A.  Day  at  East  Brookfield,  help¬ 
ing  to  furnish  the  camp.  It  undertook  the  arduous  task  of 
taking  care  of  forty  boys  from  Boston  in  a  day’s  outing 
once  a  week  through  the  summer.  It  raised  money  for 
these  objectives  by  carrying  on  fairs  and  staging  fetes. 
Obviously  without  such  auxiliaries  the  success  of  such 
organizations  as  the  churches,  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  the  benevolent  fraternities,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  associations  would  seem  problematical.  The  his- 
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torian  may  well  pause  to  give  the  honor  that  is  due  to  the 
community  housekeepers  of  Newton. 

Unquestionably  the  war  cultivated  community  con¬ 
sciousness  as  nothing  else  had  in  Newton’s  history.  Women 
who  met  on  different  social  levels  and  belonged  to  different 
clubs  and  churches  were  banded  together  for  a  common 
purpose.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  query  should  be  raised 
why  it  was  not  feasible  to  combine  their  energies  for  com¬ 
munity  purposes  in  peace  time  also.  It  was  with  this  demo¬ 
cratic  motive  that  the  Newton  Community  Club  of  women 
came  into  existence  in  the  spring  of  1919,  and  was  admitted 
speedily  into  the  women’s  federations.  The  object  of  the 
Club  was  declared  to  be  to  broaden  and  strengthen  the 
moral,  social,  and  intellectual  life  of  its  members  and 
through  them  to  make  itself  a  power  for  good  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  With  five  hundred  and  twenty-two  charter  mem¬ 
bers  and  an  annual  fee  of  three  dollars  the  Club  was  able 
from  the  start  to  finance  charitable  enterprises  on  an  effec¬ 
tive  scale.  The  methods  of  the  Club  have  been  in  general 
those  of  the  older  women’s  clubs,  but  the  large  membership 
made  it  desirable  to  divide  for  social  intercourse  and  the 
raising  of  financial  quotas  into  groups  of  twenty-five  mem¬ 
bers  who  met  regularly,  besides  the  semi-monthly  meetings 
of  the  whole  Club  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Underwood 
School.  The  democratic  character  of  the  Club  is  evident 
from  the  provision  of  the  constitution  that  any  woman  in 
the  community  of  Newton  and  the  adj  acent  parts  of  Water- 
town  and  Oak  Square  is  eligible  to  membership. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  leaders  and  the  versatility  of 
those  who  planned  programs  and  activities  kept  the  Club 
from  becoming  dull.  The  members  went  on  excursions  to 
factories,  gardens  and  art  exhibits.  They  engaged  in  gym¬ 
nastics,  dancing,  hikes,  and  other  athletics.  A  club  chorus 
sang,  a  dramatic  club  produced  plays  in  Players  Hall.  A 
cook  book  was  put  through  the  press,  and  a  club  bulletin 
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was  started.  Lectures  on  current  events  brought  various 
parts  of  the  world  nearer.  In  reality  a  woman’s  city  club 
had  arrived. 

Not  so  comprehensive  but  with  a  similar  democratic 
purpose  the  West  Newton  Community  Service  Club  was 
organized  in  1920  to  hold  together  the  women  of  different 
churches  who  had  carried  on  war  activities  together.  Three 
hundred  and  sixty  members  at  the  beginning  seemed  to 
insure  successful  progress.  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
organization  was  to  continue  sewing  for  the  Red  Cross  and 
certain  days  were  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  At  other 
times  social  and  musical  gatherings  were  held.  By  enter¬ 
tainments  and  house  to  house  canvassing  funds  were  raised 
which  were  applied  annually  to  the  Newton  Hospital  and 
local  charities.  The  Club  had  an  effective  part  in  raising 
the  money  necessary  for  the  building  of  the  Plummer 
Memorial  Library. 

As  women  have  emerged  from  the  home  into  com¬ 
munity  organizations,  thus  enlarging  their  sphere  of  activ¬ 
ities,  and  have  consolidated  the  interests  of  their  own  small 
and  select  societies  with  others  in  comprehensive  village 
clubs,  so  there  has  been  a  tendency  of  men  among  them¬ 
selves  or  of  men  and  women  both  toward  more  democratic 
community  associations  which  would  include  citizens  who 
did  not  find  membership  in  the  more  exclusive  social  clubs. 
The  war  compelled  more  general  activity  and  discovered 
people  to  one  another.  It  made  them  conscious  of  their 
common  interests.  A  greater  sensitiveness  to  commun¬ 
ity  needs  developed.  The  improvement  associations  had 
served  as  reminders  of  the  physical  needs,  of  parks  and  play¬ 
grounds,  good  business  structures  and  well-kept  streets. 
But  there  were  other  interests  than  these.  Others  than 
women  were  concerned  with  the  moral  and  social  welfare 
of  the  community  and  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
people.  Community  clubs  began  to  form. 
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The  Auburndale  Club  is  an  example  of  these  newer 
organizations.  It  was  formed  soon  after  the  war  to  continue 
the  fraternal  spirit  that  had  been  evoked  by  the  war  activ¬ 
ities,  especially  of  the  Newton  Constabulary.  With  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  members  it  was  able  to  purchase  the 
Briggs  estate  on  a  prominent  street  corner,  and  the  club 
members  did  most  of  the  work  of  remodelling  the  house  for 
club  purposes.  It  was  in  this  house  that  the  Auburndale 
Woman’s  Club  found  a  home.  The  Auburndale  Club 
included  women  as  well  as  men  who  were  interested  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  community  centre.  They  planned  for  community 
needs,  maintained  moving  pictures  and  bowling  alleys, 
and  published  a  community  bulletin.  They  believed  in  the 
growth  of  the  community  and  they  saw  their  opportunity 
to  knit  together  people  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  into  a 
social  unit.  Thus  they  were  rendering  a  community  serv¬ 
ice  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  an  age  that  is  chal¬ 
lenged  by  diverse  interests  and  divided  allegiance. 

It  was  in  the  same  spirit  that  the  men  of  Newton 
Highlands  organized  the  Men’s  Club  of  Newton  Highlands 
in  1923.  Some  of  them  had  been  enrolled  among  the  four 
hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the  Men’s  League  of  the 
Congregational  Church.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
some  of  them  the  same  persons,  were  affiliated  with  the 
Men’s  Club  of  St.  Paul’s  Church.  They  began  to  ask  them¬ 
selves  why  they  could  not  get  together.  The  idea  fer¬ 
mented  until  it  bore  fruit  in  the  new  organization.  With¬ 
out  pretentious  plans  the  new  Club  arranged  its  monthly 
meetings  in  the  hope  of  extending  acquaintances,  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  many  new  citizens  who  were  moving  into 
the  village,  and  to  grow  in  intelligence  by  listening  to  in¬ 
forming  addresses.  Once  a  year  they  rounded  up  the  boys 
of  the  community  for  a  good  time.  A  union  of  such  village 
organizations  might  in  time  become  a  city  club. 

A  part  of  the  same  process  was  the  organization  of  the 
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Newton  Churchmen’s  Union,  and  joint  meetings  of  the 
church  clubs  at  Newton  Centre,  when  they  sat  together 
about  the  table,  told  stories,  sang  songs,  and  at  times  lis¬ 
tened  to  an  entertainment  or  a  popular  address.  The  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Women’s  Church  Societies  was  organized  at 
Newton.  In  those  ways  denominational  barriers  were  low¬ 
ered  and  the  separateness  made  less  conspicuous. 

Men’s  fraternal  organizations  were  vigorous  enough 
to  warrant  the  chartering  of  new  local  chapters  and  some 
of  the  older  bodies  celebrated  anniversaries.  The  Royal 
Arch  Chapter  of  Newton  Masons  held  exercises  appro¬ 
priate  to  its  fiftieth  anniversary.  Norumbega  Lodge  of 
Masons  was  constituted  impressively  at  Newtonville  by 
officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  The  Order  of  DeMolay  had 
been  started  in  1919  by  the  Masons  in  the  interest  of  boys 
and  had  reached  a  membership  of  two  hundred  thousand, 
when  it  was  decided  to  organize  a  chapter  in  Newton  in 
1924.  The  result  was  an  enthusiastic  body  of  young  re¬ 
cruits,  who  before  long  had  made  a  public  reputation  with 
its  band  music.  Other  fraternities  were  acquiring  property 
for  headquarters.  The  Odd  Fellows  after  thirty-seven 
years  in  their  old  quarters  acquired  the  old  Northgate 
Clubhouse  and  remodelled  it  for  their  use.  The  Order  of 
Elks,  which  founded  a  Newton  chapter  in  1915  with  fifty 
members,  dedicated  a  new  home  for  its  thousand  members 
nine  years  later.  At  a  cost  of  fourteen  thousand  dollars 
they  provided  themselves  with  a  lodge  room  which  would 
seat  three  hundred  and  sixty  persons,  social  quarters  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  a  banquet  hall  and  kitchen. 

Although  Newton  had  become  a  city  long  since  and 
might  be  likely  to  forget  its  humble  bucolic  origins,  there 
were  still  people  within  its  limits  who  earned  their  living 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  in  the  open  field.  These  farm¬ 
ers,  like  others  in  more  rural  districts,  saw  the  value  of 
organization  and  created  the  Garden  City  Grange.  Then 
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it  was  in  order  to  hold  a  grange  fair,  and  although  the  first 
such  exhibit  came  on  a  stormy  day  the  curious  assembled 
to  compare  notes  on  the  display  of  flowers  and  vegetables, 
and  the  quality  of  home  cooking  and  canning,  and  to  wit¬ 
ness  milk  tests  and  other  interesting  events.  A  stereop- 
ticon  lecture,  music  from  the  radio,  and  dancing  enlivened 
the  evening. 

The  hamlet  of  Thompsonville  with  an  increasing  popu¬ 
lation  was  coming  to  community  consciousness.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  Italian  families  had  found  a  home  there, 
which  meant  a  population  of  seven  hundred  of  that  race 
alone.  They  needed  the  institutions  which  America  pro¬ 
vides  for  her  native  citizens  and  for  those  who  come  from 
overseas.  The  Bowen  School  provided  education  for  the 
children,  and  the  city  bought  a  piece  of  land  for  a  play¬ 
ground.  Assistance  had  been  given  by  various  organiza¬ 
tions  in  educational  and  social  ways,  but  by  1920  the  men 
of  Thompsonville,  with  a  real  group  consciousness  and  a 
feeling  that  they  could  themselves  promote  civic  prosperity 
and  aid  one  another  on  occasion,  banded  together  as  a 
club.  Loyal  to  the  spirit  of  their  native  land  they  took  the 
name  of  the  Gabriele  d’Annunzio  Club.  Regular  meetings 
were  held  the  second  Monday  of  the  month,  acquaint¬ 
ance  improved,  and  good-will  and  better  mutual  under¬ 
standing  were  fostered.  After  two  years  the  Club  was 
incorporated.  W.  Claxton  Bray  of  Newton  Centre  gave  it 
ten  acres  of  land  with  frontage  on  Boylston  Street,  which 
might  serve  as  a  building  site  and  athletic  field  in  the 
future.  Nearly  forty-three  hundred  dollars  were  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Club  at  the  close  of  1929.  The  Club  has 
not  been  ambitious  for  praise  or  glory,  but  it  has  proved  its 
usefulness  and  twice  it  has  indulged  in  a  celebration,  once 
in  Bray  Hall  and  again  in  the  Woman’s  Club  house  at 
Newton  Centre. 

Thompsonville  was  not  the  only  part  of  Newton  with 
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citizens  of  foreign  birth  and  parentage.  They  did  not  lose 
their  love  for  native  land,  but  they  acquired  an  affection 
for  the  country  of  their  residence  when  they  were  received 
in  friendly  fashion.  Industrious  and  thrifty  they  made 
good  citizens  when  naturalized,  and  when  the  war  came 
they  took  their  places  unhesitatingly  in  the  military  ranks. 
In  war  and  peace  alike  they  played  their  part  unobtru¬ 
sively,  asking  no  favors,  but  relying  on  their  own  capacity 
to  fit  into  the  life  of  the  New  World.  Certain  of  them  have 
become  community  leaders  among  neighbors  of  their  own 
race.  Some  of  the  younger  among  them  have  made  good 
in  the  schools  and  have  gone  elsewhere  to  enrich  American 
life.  Already  the  new  Americans  have  helped  to  make  the 
history  of  Newton,  and  even  the  briefest  account  of  the  city 
is  not  complete  without  reference  to  them. 

Many  of  the  churches  had  clubs  which  continued 
active  for  many  years.  Such  was  the  Central  Congrega¬ 
tional  Club  at  Newtonville  which  brought  back  former 
pastors,  J.  T.  Stocking  and  A.  J.  Muste,  to  speak  at  its 
twentieth  anniversary.  In  the  more  varied  life  of  the 
twentieth  century  the  churches  occupied  a  relatively  less 
important  place  in  the  life  of  the  community  than  they 
did  a  century  earlier.  The  meetings  of  the  churches  did 
not  command  the  attendance  of  the  people  as  earlier,  and 
the  word  of  the  preacher  was  no  longer  law  and  gospel  to 
men  and  women  who  were  as  well  educated  and  read  as 
widely  as  the  minister.  But  the  churches  grew  in  member¬ 
ship,  broadened  their  activities,  enlisted  their  young  people, 
and  had  larger  incomes  at  their  disposal.  It  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  attend  church  to  be  respected  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  but  church  affiliation  was  a  means  of  extending 
acquaintance,  of  engaging  in  the  activities  of  the  church 
organizations,  and  of  getting  a  renewal  of  good-will.  Re¬ 
ligion  continued  to  make  its  perennial  appeal  to  those  who 
were  interested  in  ideals  as  well  as  ideas,  and  who  escaped 
complete  absorption  in  everyday  affairs. 
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The  later  years  brought  a  realization  that  religious 
education  was  very  defective.  The  Sunday  school  had 
been  engaged  for  a  century  and  more  in  Bible  study,  but 
both  equipment  and  methods  were  unscientific  and  results 
were  not  satisfactory.  To  remedy  these  faults  the  Prot¬ 
estant  churches  of  Newton  joined  with  those  of  neighbor¬ 
ing  communities  in  organizing  the  Norumbega  Sunday 
School  Association.  Under  efficient  leadership  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  projected  a  School  of  Religious  Education  which 
held  its  first  sessions  at  Newtonville  in  1921.  Groups  of 
Sunday  school  teachers  and  workers  were  formed  under 
expert  instruction  and  for  twenty-four  successive  Monday 
evenings  enlisted  scores  of  persons  in  serious  study.  The 
plan  proved  so  successful  that  it  was  continued  as  a  per¬ 
manent  feature  of  religious  organization.  Whatever  else  it 
accomplished  it  was  an  evidence  that  there  were  people  in 
the  churches  who  were  alive  to  inefficiency  and  the  value 
of  new  methods. 

Many  of  the  churches  celebrated  anniversaries  in  the 
decade  1920-1930.  These  included  the  centennial  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  Methodist  church  at  Upper  Falls,  the  oldest  of 
that  denomination  in  the  city.  The  decline  of  industry 
at  Upper  Falls  presented  difficulties  to  the  old  church  on 
the  hill,  and  the  Methodist  practice  of  frequent  pastoral 
changes  was  a  handicap  in  carrying  out  a  program  pro¬ 
jected  over  several  years,  but  the  church  continued  its 
regular  activities  and  refused  to  be  discouraged.  Eliot 
Church  at  Newton  observed  its  seventy-fifth  anniversary, 
and  listened  to  an  historical  address  from  its  minister,  and 
the  Congregational  church  at  Auburndale  reached  the 
same  age  a  few  years  later.  Channing  Church  was  of 
similar  age,  as  was  the  Unitarian  church  at  West  Newton. 
The  Church  of  the  Messiah  at  Auburndale  celebrated  its 
fifty-fifth  anniversary.  Reverend  John  Matteson  had 
remained  with  the  church  for  twenty-three  years,  seeing  it 
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through  its  task  of  building  its  stone  structure.  Jubilees 
marked  the  fiftieth  milestone  at  the  Newton  Centre  Uni¬ 
tarian,  where  Reverend  George  L.  Parker  came  to  a  not¬ 
able  ministry.  Fiftieth  anniversaries  were  celebrated  at 
the  Universalist  church  at  Newtonville  and  the  Congre¬ 
gational  church  at  Newton  Highlands  in  the  same  year, 
and  the  Newton  Centre  Methodist  seven  years  later.  St. 
John’s  Episcopal  Church  at  Newtonville  was  happy  in  the 
acquisition  of  a  parish  house,  built  in  harmony  with  the 
church  and  adding  much  to  its  usefulness. 

Many  new  voices  were  heard  from  the  pulpits  of  the 
city,  for  pastorates  of  a  few  years  duration  were  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  lifelong  incumbencies  of  an  earlier  time. 
Young  men  went  to  larger  opportunities  in  more  populous 
cities,  elderly  men  found  their  powers  weakening  with  age 
and  retired  from  active  ministry.  Dr.  Julius  C.  Jaynes 
closed  a  ministry  conspicuous  for  its  success  in  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  church  at  West  Newton.  Dr.  John  Goddard  re¬ 
tired  after  a  long  term  of  service  at  the  Swedenborgian 
church,  Newtonville.  Dr.  George  T.  Smart  ended  a 
quietly  effective  service  of  twenty  years  to  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  at  Newton  Highlands,  and  Dr.  Charles  H.  Cut¬ 
ler  established  solidly  the  Union  Church  at  Waban  before 
he  surrendered  the  responsibility  to  younger  shoulders. 
Dr.  J.  Edgar  Park,  after  a  notable  service  to  the  Congre- 
gationalists  at  West  Newton,  was  called  to  the  presidency 
of  Wheaton  College,  as  two  of  the  city’s  Methodist  min¬ 
isters  were  summoned  to  similar  responsibilities  in  the 
Middle  West,  and  Dr.  Emory  W.  Hunt  of  Newton  Centre 
went  to  Bucknell  University.  Eliot  Church  was  plunged 
into  deep  sorrow  by  the  tragic  death  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G. 
Person  during  a  summer  excursion  to  Switzerland,  and  the 
whole  community  joined  in  their  funeral  in  the  church. 
Within  a  few  weeks  the  same  church  lost  two  eminent  lay¬ 
men  in  Loren  D.  Towle  and  Herbert  A.  Wilder.  The  dean 
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of  the  Congregational  ministers  was  Dr.  Edward  M.  Noyes, 
who  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Church  at  the  end 
of  his  thirty-fifth  year  of  service.  When  he  came  in  1894 
the  church  had  three  hundred  and  eighteen  members. 
With  the  addition  of  forty  at  his  last  communion  service 
the  total  membership  reached  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven.  A  gift  of  nearly  twenty-six  thousand  dollars  upon 
his  departure  was  a  significant  expression  of  the  church’s 
appreciation  of  his  long  ministry,  and  the  Boston  press 
coupled  his  ministry  with  that  of  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon  at 
the  Old  South  Church  as  outstanding  in  metropolitan  Bos¬ 
ton.  Dr.  Noyes  was  one  of  the  delegates  of  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  to  the  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order 
held  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland  in  1927.  Reverend  Dwight 
Bradley  of  Webster  Groves,  Missouri,  came  to  the  vacant 
pulpit  with  the  year  1930. 

Equally  distinguished  was  the  career  of  Dr.  Edward 
T.  Sullivan  at  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  across  the  street. 
The  beautiful  church  with  its  eleven  hundred  members 
was  his  monument.  But  in  1930  he  was  still  in  the  fulness 
of  his  powers  and  beloved  by  the  whole  village  for  his 
friendly  contacts,  his  kindly  humor,  and  his  catholic  sym¬ 
pathies.  The  death  of  Reverend  R.  T.  Loring  at  Newton- 
ville  ended  a  service  of  twenty-seven  years  at  St.  John’s 
Church.  The  pastor  had  built  himself  into  his  parish  and 
enshrined  himself  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  for  fifteen 
years  he  had  time  and  sympathy  for  an  additional  task 
as  chaplain  at  the  Sherborn  Reformatory.  Dr.  Laurens 
MacLure  brought  to  an  end  a  pastorate  of  twenty-two 
years  at  Grace  Church,  Newton,  to  be  succeeded  in  1930  by 
Reverend  G.  Preston  of  Needham.  During  Dr.  MacLure’s 
ministry  the  membership  of  the  church  had  doubled,  the 
parish  house  had  been  enlarged  and  a  rectory  built,  and 
the  organ  and  the  interior  of  the  church  had  been  improved 
at  a  total  cost  of  approximately  one  hundred  thousand 
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dollars.  The  church  received  a  valuable  endowment  from 
the  estate  of  Charles  W.  Emerson,  which  assured  its  future. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  decade  two  Baptist  ministers 
completed  ten  years  of  service,  Reverend  Charles  N. 
Arbuckle,  D.D.,  at  Newton  Centre,  and  Reverend  New¬ 
ton  A.  Merritt,  Jr.,  at  Newton.  Both  churches  added 
materially  to  their  numerical  strength  and  religious  effi¬ 
ciency.  The  death  of  Stephen  Moore  was  a  serious  loss  to 
the  Immanuel  Church  and  the  denomination,  as  was  that 
of  Col.  Edward  H.  Haskell  at  Newton  Centre.  The 
Woman’s  American  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
held  jubilee  exercises  in  the  Baptist  church  at  Newton 
Centre. 

Various  improvements  in  physical  equipment  added 
to  the  resources  of  the  churches.  Through  private  gifts 
the  Congregational  church  at  Newton  Highlands  was  able 
to  own  a  parsonage,  to  enlarge  the  parish  house  and  to 
install  a  new  organ.  In  1928  the  Second  Church  at  West 
Newton  built  a  unique  children’s  chapel.  The  membership 
of  that  church  by  this  time  had  reached  eleven  hundred. 
The  Cline  Memorial  Church  of  the  Methodists  at  Newton 
Highlands  cleared  off  its  indebtedness.  The  Lincoln  Park 
Baptist  Church  at  West  Newton  accomplished  the  same 
and  put  in  a  new  organ.  The  Centenary  Methodist  Church 
at  Auburndale  installed  a  new  pipe  organ.  The  church 
was  stimulated  musically  and  educationally  by  Reverend 
Earl  E.  Harper,  who  was  pastor  for  six  years  until  called 
to  the  presidency  of  Evansville  College,  Indiana.  The 
church  missed  Prof.  Henry  C.  Sheldon  of  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity,  who  resided  in  Auburndale  until  his  death  in  1928. 
The  Perrin  Methodist  Church  at  Lower  Falls  dedicated  a 
new  parsonage. 

Methodists  at  Newtonville  found  it  necessary  to  en¬ 
large  their  plant,  and  in  1924  they  built  a  new  stone  struc¬ 
ture  around  the  old  brick  walls  and  tower,  and  put  up  a 
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four-story  building  for  the  church  school  with  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  classrooms  and  other  adjuncts.  The  church  had 
grown  to  more  than  four  hundred  members,  and  they 
assumed  the  burden  of  paying  promptly  for  the  improve¬ 
ments  so  that  the  church  freed  itself  from  debt  the  next 
year.  It  was  in  similar  fashion  that  the  Unitarians  at 
Newton  Centre  reconstructed  their  church  auditorium  by 
covering  the  frame  building  with  brick  and  stucco,  rebuild¬ 
ing  the  parish  house,  and  installing  a  new  lighting  system 
at  a  total  expense  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
Channing  Church  dedicated  a  new  chapel.  At  West  New¬ 
ton  the  Unitarians  reconstructed  the  chancel  of  the  church, 
dedicated  a  beautiful  pulpit  as  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Jaynes, 
and  the  Pearson  Memorial  Lectern.  St.  Paul’s  Church  at 
Newton  Highlands  had  not  had  a  large  parish,  but  in  1925 
it  included  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  families,  and  was 
able  to  construct  a  crypt,  enlarge  its  parish  house,  and  pro¬ 
vide  the  rector  with  a  study.  At  Central  Church,  Newton- 
ville,  through  the  generosity  of  Horace  W.  Orr,  a  memorial 
chancel  was  constructed  at  an  expense  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  church  spent  as  much  more  in  redecorat¬ 
ing  the  auditorium  and  providing  for  the  needs  of  the 
young  people  and  the  Sunday  School.  In  1929  the  Central 
Club  made  possible  the  dedication  of  a  new  organ  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  soldiers  of  the  World  War,  seventy  of  whom 
went  from  the  church.  A  unique  celebration  of  the  period 
was  the  observance  of  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  landing  of  the  first  negroes  in  America  held  by  the 
Myrtle  Baptist  Church  at  West  Newton.  Dr.  William  W. 
Ryan  completed  fifteen  years  of  service  at  that  church 
before  resigning  to  go  to  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Mount 
Zion  Baptist  Church  of  West  Newton  was  an  offshoot  of 
the  Myrtle  Baptist  Church. 

A  notable  addition  was  made  to  the  churches  of  New¬ 
ton  by  the  Christian  Scientists.  The  establishment  of  the 
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Mother  Church  in  Boston  was  followed  by  a  marked  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  movement  in  Greater  Boston,  and  Newton 
adherents  grew  in  numbers.  The  first  steps  towards  the 
formation  of  a  church  were  taken  in  1912  when  a  meeting 
of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  Christian  Scientists 
voted  to  organize,  and  the  articles  preliminary  to  receiving 
a  Massachusetts  charter  were  signed  at  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing.  By-laws  were  duly  adopted,  and  First  and  Second 
Readers  and  members  of  the  Executive  Board  were  elected. 
Like  all  other  Christian  Science  churches  the  Newton 
organization  is  a  branch  of  the  Mother  Church,  and  the 
details  of  organization  were  in  compliance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  manual  of  the  Boston  church.  The  first 
services  were  held  in  Players  Hall  at  West  Newton  on  the 
second  of  February,  1913. 

Coincident  with  the  organization  came  the  starting  of 
a  building  fund,  and  early  in  1916  it  was  decided  to  pur¬ 
chase  land  at  the  corner  of  Walnut  and  Otis  Streets,  New- 
tonville.  Within  six  months  the  amount  of  money  needed 
was  contributed  and  the  property  paid  for.  The  location 
was  central  and  in  an  attractive  residential  neighborhood. 
The  World  War  delayed  building,  but  the  church  did  not 
lose  sight  of  its  objective,  and  in  1924  plans  were  com¬ 
pleted  and  it  was  decided  to  proceed  with  construction. 
The  corner  stone  of  the  new  edifice  was  laid  on  next  to  the 
last  day  of  the  year,  and  the  first  services  were  held  on  the 
ninth  of  May,  1926. 

The  style  of  the  church  edifice  is  a  colonial  adaptation 
of  the  Classic,  worked  out  with  red  brick  walls  and  con¬ 
trasting  stone  trimming.  Four  tall  Corinthian  columns  in 
Colonial  white  support  the  pediment  of  the  front  porch, 
giving  an  effect  of  classic  simplicity  and  dignity.  This 
effect  is  repeated  in  the  interior  where  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  and  all  the  details  of  finish  are  in  keeping  with  the 
architectural  theme.  The  seating  capacity  of  the  audi- 
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torium  is  six  hundred  and  forty  and  of  the  Sunday  school 
three  hundred.  The  auditorium  is  used  for  the  mid-week 
testimonial  meetings,  as  well  as  for  the  Sunday  services, 
which  continue  through  the  year.  The  dedicatory  services 
were  held  June  2 6,  1927,  after  the  last  bills  were  paid, 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  regarding  branches  of  the 
Mother  Church. 

With  the  influx  of  people  from  Boston  and  the  nearer 
suburbs  in  addition  to  the  natural  increase  of  population 
the  demand  increased  for  an  extension  of  Catholic  churches. 
New  parishes  were  organized,  accommodating  better  the 
people  of  certain  villages.  Older  parishes  enlarged  their 
facilities,  built  parochial  schools,  and  multiplied  their 
appointments  and  their  auxiliary  organizations.  Pastors 
came  and  went,  though  as  a  rule  the  Catholic  priests 
remained  longer  than  the  Protestant  ministers.  At  the 
original  parish  of  St.  Mary’s  Reverend  T.  J.  Danahy  com¬ 
pleted  a  third  of  a  century,  and  was  followed  in  1923  by 
Reverend  Dennis  H.  Donovan.  It  was  Father  Danahy 
who  was  responsible  for  the  commodious  church  which 
for  some  time  served  the  near-by  villages  as  well  as  Upper 
Falls.  Father  Kelliher’s  death  at  West  Newton  left  St. 
Bernard’s  parish  of  thirty-five  hundred  adherents  without 
a  pastor  in  1922.  Reverend  William  J.  Dwyer,  who  had 
been  educated  at  Rome,  was  transferred  from  Gloucester 
to  the  West  Newton  charge.  He  promptly  undertook  the 
task  of  building  the  twelve-room  parochial  school,  which 
enrolls  four  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  under  the  care  of  the 
sisters  of  Notre  Dame.  Their  presence  made  necessary  the 
preparation  of  a  residence  for  them,  and  a  convent  was 
erected  which  provided  for  fifteen  sisters.  Father  Dwyer 
also  built  a  rectory  of  eighteen  rooms. 

On  the  old  highway  between  Newton  and  Newton- 
ville  the  Church  of  Our  Lady,  Help  of  Christians,  stood  as 
a  beacon  for  all  Catholics  in  that  section  of  the  city.  Rev- 
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erend  Michael  Dolan  had  been  its  efficient  guide  and  con¬ 
fessor  for  thirty  years  before  1915.  It  was  he  who  had 
erected  the  first  parochial  school  in  the  city,  the  convent 
for  a  teachers’  home,  and  the  rectory,  making  an  impres¬ 
sive  pile  of  brick  buildings.  The  church  itself  was  beauti¬ 
fied  by  three  new  altars  of  Carrara  marble,  and  a  three- 
manual  organ  was  placed  in  the  choir  gallery.  The  walls 
and  arches  were  redecorated,  until  the  church  was  made 
one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  diocese.  All  this  was 
expensive,  but  the  priest  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
plant  free  from  debt  before  his  death.  Reverend  Lawrence 
W.  Slattery  succeeded  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  in 
1915.  The  requirements  of  a  growing  parish  called  for 
more  school  space,  and  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  new  build¬ 
ing  for  high  school  classes.  Twelve  classrooms  with  hall, 
lecture  room,  and  laboratory  in  addition  were  available, 
and  a  gymnasium  as  large  as  the  assembly  hall,  which  was 
designed  to  seat  fifteen  hundred.  Four-year  courses,  col¬ 
lege  preparatory  and  commercial,  and  special  courses  in 
physical  and  voice  culture,  give  ample  breadth  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  while  at  the  same  time  the  principles  of  Catholicism 
are  inculcated  both  directly  and  indirectly.  Four  assist¬ 
ants  aid  the  pastor  in  caring  for  the  seven  thousand  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  parish.  More  than  four  hundred  of  the  young 
men  of  the  parish  were  enrolled  in  the  fighting  forces  of  the 
country  in  the  World  War. 

It  was  in  the  ’nineties  of  the  last  century  that  the  New¬ 
ton  Centre  parish  was  set  off,  including  many  of  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  Newton  Highlands  and  the  section  of  Chestnut 
Hill.  Reverend  Dennis  J.  Wholey  built  wisely,  and  Father 
Reardon  who  succeeded  him  left  a  new  rectory  as  evidence 
of  his  industry.  In  1917  Reverend  Timothy  A.  Curtin,  a 
graduate  of  Boston  College  and  St.  John’s  Seminary  in 
Brighton,  came  from  Middleboro.  He  accepted  as  his 
special  task  the  creation  of  a  school  for  the  parish  of  twenty- 
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eight  hundred  people.  A  two-story  brick  and  stone  struc¬ 
ture  was  erected  in  1922  in  the  rear  of  the  church,  and 
beside  it  on  Crescent  Avenue  a  building  of  similar  construc¬ 
tion  was  provided  for  the  twelve  sisters  of  St.  Joseph  who 
cared  for  the  four  hundred  pupils.  The  growing  parish 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  requires  two  assistant  priests,  and 
occasional  missions  are  held  with  preaching  by  Passionist 
and  Redemptorist  fathers.  Like  the  other  large  Catholic 
churches,  there  are  various  societies  and  sodalities  con¬ 
nected  with  the  church,  and  large  audiences  gather  for  the 
several  masses  on  Sunday.  In  1927  the  Church  of  St. 
Ignatius  was  organized  as  a  separate  parish  at  Chestnut 
Hill,  where  a  considerable  Catholic  population  had  come 
into  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  College. 

The  Catholic  church  at  Nonantum  was  organized  as 
the  parish  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  1911.  It  has  had 
only  one  spiritual  director,  Reverend  Joseph  E.  Robi- 
chaud,  who  came  from  Marlboro  to  his  new  charge.  A 
native  of  Canada,  he  was  well  prepared  to  minister  to  the 
Nonantum  folk.  Under  his  leadership  he  brought  the 
people  from  the  wooden  building  on  Dalby  Street  where 
they  worshipped  at  first  into  a  church  building  which 
should  serve  their  needs  until  the  parish  should  be  able  to 
afford  a  more  complete  structure.  A  rectory  of  ample  size 
was  constructed  on  Watertown  Street,  and  an  eight-room 
school  building  soon  arose  on  the  same  landed  property. 
With  a  highly  esteemed  pastor  and  a  growing  body  of  laity 
the  parish  looks  forward  to  a  steady  gain  in  numbers  and 
equipment. 

The  last  decade  of  Catholic  history  has  brought  two 
other  Catholic  churches  into  existence  in  villages  which 
had  been  parts  of  older  parishes.  Auburndale  seemed  to 
require  its  own  church  as  a  flourishing  village,  and  Rev¬ 
erend  Thomas  P.  Macmanmon  came  from  Dorchester  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  the  new  parish  of  Corpus  Christi 
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Church.  The  organization  was  effected  in  1922,  and  the 
next  year  the  lower  church  was  built  of  seam-faced  granite, 
capable  of  holding  eight  hundred  people.  On  the  old 
Hildreth  estate  a  rectory  was  built  surrounded  by  ample 
grounds.  Already  twelve  hundred  persons  are  included  in 
the  parish.  As  lately  as  1928  the  Church  of  St.  Philip  Neri 
was  consecrated  near  the  junction  of  Beacon  and  Chestnut 
Streets  in  Waban,  a  brick  building  costing  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars. 

Catholic  interests  were  fostered  by  numerous  organ¬ 
izations  connected  with  the  churches,  and  by  certain  clubs 
and  other  organizations  in  the  city.  The  Knights  of 
Columbus,  which  had  a  worthy  record  in  war  service, 
bought  the  old  Mitchell  estate  on  Walnut  Street  in  New- 
tonville  for  a  clubhouse,  and  was  proud  of  a  membership 
of  six  hundred.  The  Philomathea  Club  of  Catholic  women, 
which  included  others  besides  Newton  residents,  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1915  with  the  special  purpose  of  fostering  higher 
education  as  an  auxiliary  to  Boston  College.  It  had  as 
headquarters  a  Norwegian  chalet  on  ground  adjoining  the 
campus,  and  it  was  especially  active  in  assisting  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  annual  class  day  of  the  college.  The  Club  also 
serves  as  a  committee  on  students’  residences  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  Boston  College  Law  School.  Besides  its 
maintenance  of  college  interests  it  has  endeavored  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  social  and  intellectual  interests  of  its  fourteen 
hundred  members.  The  Club  meets  monthly  from  Octo¬ 
ber  to  May  and  enjoys  a  lecture  and  discussions  of  current 
events,  which  are  followed  by  refreshments  and  a  social 
hour. 

The  removal  of  Boston  College  from  the  heart  of  the 
city  to  Chestnut  Hill  added  materially  to  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  city  and  to  the  prominence  of  Catholi¬ 
cism.  The  present  site  was  due  to  the  initiative  of  the  Very 
Reverend  Thomas  I.  Gasson,  S.J.,  the  first  president  of 
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the  relocated  college,  and  his  was  the  credit  of  planning  the 
development  of  the  greater  college  at  University  Heights. 
He  instituted  a  competition  for  architectural  plans,  which 
was  entered  into  by  fifteen  of  the  most  prominent  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  East.  The  decision  of  the  board  of  judges 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  the  best  general  plan  of  the 
buildings  and  the  third  prize  for  the  best  design  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Recitation  Hall,  to  be  constructed  as  the  first  of  these 
buildings,  to  Maginnis  and  Walsh,  Architects,  of  Boston. 
The  accepted  plan  calls  for  a  development  of  twenty  build¬ 
ings  of  stone  construction  strictly  adhering  to  the  archi¬ 
tectural  requirements  of  English  Collegiate  Gothic  design. 
The  second  president  of  the  College  in  Newton  was  the 
Very  Reverend  Charles  W.  Lyons,  S.J.,  who  succeeded 
Father  Gasson  in  1914,  and  who  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his 
appointment  until  the  year  1919.  In  the  course  of  Father 
Lyons’  regime  the  administration  building  known  as  St. 
Mary’s  Hall  was  constructed  and  opened  for  occupation 
by  the  Jesuit  members  of  the  Boston  College  faculty.  For 
three  months  in  1918  a  unit  of  the  Students  Army  Training 
Corps  was  in  session  at  the  College,  under  Col.  John  S. 
Parke,  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding  Officer.  On  the  removal  of 
Father  Lyons  to  New  York  City  the  Reverend  William 
Devlin,  S.J.,  then  Dean  of  the  College,  was  appointed 
president. 

During  the  administration  of  Father  Devlin  an  organ¬ 
ized  campaign  for  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  erection  of 
new  buildings  was  carried  through  successfully,  and  as  a 
result  the  new  Science  Building  was  erected  and  work 
begun  on  the  Library  Building.  During  these  years  the 
student  enrollment  increased  from  seven  hundred  and 
three  to  ten  hundred  and  forty.  At  the  conclusion  of 
Father  Devlin’s  six  years  of  office  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
Reverend  Father  James  H.  Dolan,  S.J.,  in  1925.  Under 
Father  Dolan  the  Library  Building,  the  largest  of  the 
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group,  was  completed  and  dedicated  in  1928,  and  extensive 
improvements  have  been  made  on  the  college  grounds.  An 
important  event  in  the  wider  activities  of  the  College  was 
marked  by  the  opening  of  the  new  Boston  College  Law 
School  in  the  Lawyers  Building,  11  Beacon  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton,  in  1929.  The  roster  for  the  first  year  of  this  school 
numbers  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  students.  The  pres¬ 
ent  enrollment  at  Boston  College  in  the  Undergraduate 
Department  is  thirteen  hundred. 

The  convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  moved  from  its 
former  location  on  Commonwealth  Avenue  in  Boston  to 
the  Towle  estate  in  Newton.  The  mansion  and  seventeen 
acres  of  land  were  bought  by  the  Religious  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  a  society  of  Catholic  women  who  maintain  many 
academies  in  the  United  States.  Religious  instruction  and 
moral  training  hold  first  rank  in  a  course  of  studies  begun 
in  the  elementary  grade  and  carried  through  the  academic 
classes,  preparatory  to  college  courses.  The  order  of  day 
from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  permits  supervised  study  and  out¬ 
door  sports. 

On  Institution  Hill  a  smaller  school  had  been  pur¬ 
suing  its  task  of  training  Baptist  ministers  for  a  hundred 
years.  The  Newton  Theological  Institution  in  that  time 
had  sent  nineteen  hundred  men  into  the  ministry.  The 
large  majority  of  them  served  as  pastors  of  churches,  but 
more  than  two  hundred  found  wider  opportunity  as  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  various  lands.  At  some  stations,  as  in  Burma, 
Newton  men  made  an  unusual  record  of  achievement.  A 
remarkable  number  of  men  from  Newton  hill  went  to 
responsible  positions  as  presidents  and  professors  of  col¬ 
leges,  including  Barnas  Sears,  Ezekiel  G.  Robinson,  E. 
Benjamin  Andrews  and  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  presidents  of 
Brown  University,  five  presidents  of  Colby  College,  and 
ten  heads  of  other  Baptist  colleges,  and  the  chief  execu¬ 
tives  of  nine  theological  seminaries.  In  1925  the  Institu- 
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tion  celebrated  its  one  hundredth  anniversary.  The  cen¬ 
tennial  history  chronicled  changes  in  the  curriculum  which 
have  kept  the  school  abreast  of  modern  thought  and  pres¬ 
ent  methods;  the  introduction  of  new  courses  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  instruction,  including  a  school  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  training  of  women  for  positions  of  leadership  in 
that  field;  improvement  in  equipment;  affiliation  with 
Harvard  University  for  graduate  study;  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  summer  schools  and  conferences. 

Only  four  men  had  held  the  office  of  president  of  the 
Institution  —  Sears,  Hovey,  Wood,  Horr  —  names  short 
but  meaningful,  of  men  worthy  and  abiding  in  influence. 
The  last  of  the  four,  Dr.  George  E.  Horr,  closed  his  seven¬ 
teenth  year  of  service  on  the  occasion  of  the  Centennial, 
when  he  reached  the  age  of  seventy.  He  came  to  Newton 
from  the  editorial  chair  of  the  Watchman  in  1904  to  be 
professor  of  Modern  Christianity,  and  four  years  later  was 
elected  to  succeed  Dr.  Wood  in  the  presidency.  He  guided 
the  Seminary  with  wisdom  and  economy  through  the  years 
of  the  war  when  many  of  its  members  went  into  war  serv¬ 
ice,  carried  with  him  the  confidence  of  those  who  knew 
him  as  an  educator,  and  laid  down  the  burden  of  office 
with  the  satisfaction  of  having  maintained  the  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  school  through  a  time  of  theological  readjust¬ 
ments  in  a  period  of  rapidly  changing  thought  and  practice. 

In  1926  Reverend  Everett  C.  Herrick,  D.D.,  of  Fall 
River,  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  the  Institution.  As 
an  alumnus  he  sensed  the  needs  of  the  school,  and  promptly 
undertook  a  campaign  to  increase  the  permanent  funds  of 
the  Institution.  This  he  was  able  to  accomplish  and  so  to 
assure  the  future  of  a  school  which  had  a  history  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  an  unfinished  task  to  carry  on  as  the  training 
school  of  students  who  for  scores  of  years  had  been  coming 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  many  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  to  imbibe  the  spirit  and  culture  of  Boston  and  its  sub- 
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urbs.  The  passing  of  Dr.  Horr  and  of  Prof.  John  M.  Eng¬ 
lish,  the  aged  and  beloved  professor  of  Homiletics,  marked 
the  year  1927. 

The  decade  added  new  private  schools.  Representa¬ 
tive  of  these  was  the  DeWitt  Clinton  School,  which  for  a 
time  was  located  in  West  Newton  and  then  on  Cotton 
Street,  Newton,  where  country  conditions  had  lingered  as 
an  eddy  in  the  stream  of  the  city’s  progress.  It  offered 
itself  as  a  day  and  boarding  school  for  boys.  It  had  the 
advantage  of  small  classes  and  a  thirteen-acre  athletic 
field,  and  it  prepared  students  for  the  colleges  and  tech¬ 
nical  schools.  An  older  school  for  boys  and  girls  both  was 
reorganized  during  this  period.  The  Chestnut  Hill  School 
was  founded  as  a  private  enterprise  as  far  back  as  i860 
and  remained  a  private  school  for  small  boys  and  girls  up 
to  the  age  of  fifteen  until  1919.  In  that  year  it  was  incor¬ 
porated  under  a  board  of  trustees  and  continued  as  a  pro¬ 
gressive  country  day  school  in  harmony  with  the  tendency 
of  the  time.  Among  the  new  schools  was  Damon  Hall,  a 
school  of  junior  college  grade.  It  was  located  on  the  old 
Wellington  estate  on  Church  Street  in  Newton.  Its  pro¬ 
prietor  was  Frank  H.  Damon,  an  educator  for  thirty  years. 
Characteristic  of  the  school  are  its  small  classes  with  indi¬ 
vidual  instruction,  and  its  close  connection  with  the  edu¬ 
cational  and  cultural  centres  of  Greater  Boston.  The 
courses  in  college  subjects,  journalism,  social  service  and 
business  administration,  arts  and  crafts,  travel,  and  the 
drama  are  varied  enough  to  meet  the  wishes  of  a  wide 
clientele.  A  standard  high  school  course  is  offered  to  less 
advanced  pupils. 

Lasell  Seminary  at  Auburndale  had  expanded  in 
eighty  years  until  it  occupied  thirty  acres,  with  eight 
houses  of  residence  besides  Woodland  Park  where  the 
junior  school  was  housed.  The  senior  school  offered  a  jun¬ 
ior  college  course  of  four  years  besides  specializing  in  liter- 
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ature,  music  and  home  economics.  Dr.  Guy  M.  Winslow 
completed  thirty  years  as  principal  in  1928  with  the  full 
confidence  of  trustees  and  students  in  his  leadership.  Lasell 
clubs  in  all  parts  of  the  country  testified  to  the  affection  of 
graduates  for  their  alma  mater. 

Although  private  schools  and  parochial  schools  took 
care  of  hundreds  of  Newton  children,  the  school  popula¬ 
tion  had  to  be  provided  for  mainly  by  the  city.  The  rapid 
increase  of  that  population  presented  a  real  problem  to  the 
city.  Municipal  expenses  were  high  in  all  departments 
and  the  school  committee  could  not  expect  more  than  its 
share.  There  was  a  limit  to  taxation  and  to  bonded  indebt¬ 
edness.  Yet  the  children  must  have  schools.  The  com¬ 
mittee  did  what  could  be  expected,  built  a  new  school 
where  need  seemed  greatest,  and  postponed  desirable  im¬ 
provements  until  more  money  was  forthcoming.  The 
Underwood  School  was  rebuilt.  A  new  school  was  required 
at  Waban  on  account  of  rapid  development  there,  and  was 
named  the  Albert  Edgar  Angier  School  from  one  of  the  war 
heroes  of  the  village.  The  opening  to  settlement  of  the 
section  off  Ward  Street  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city 
toward  Chestnut  Hill  intensified  the  inconvenience  of 
school  attendance  at  Newton  Centre,  and  led  to  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  John  Ward  School,  an  attractive  brick  build¬ 
ing  named  for  one  of  the  old  settlers.  The  Hamilton  School 
was  built  at  Lower  Falls  on  one  of  the  playgrounds  of  the 
city.  The  bungalow  style  of  architecture  with  an  open 
space  inside  of  three  walls  was  a  new  experiment,  but  it 
had  the  advantage  of  being  all  on  one  floor,  and  fire  pro¬ 
tection  was  greater.  A  new  school  was  needed  in  Newton- 
ville  for  the  section  about  Cabot  Street  and  in  1928  the 
Aldermen  voted  to  proceed  with  construction  there.  At 
Oak  Hill  most  of  the  children  of  school  age  were  conveyed 
to  Newton  Centre  daily,  but  it  seemed  reasonable  that  the 
youngest  of  primary  grade  should  continue  to  receive 
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instruction  nearer  home.  To  avoid  immediate  building 
the  old  structure  at  Oak  Hill  was  repaired  and  modern¬ 
ized  so  as  to  tide  over  the  difficulty. 

A  practical  problem  in  all  the  schools  was  the  back¬ 
ward  child.  The  handicap  was  variable,  but  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  a  considerable  number  of  children  needed  special 
attention.  The  Barnard  School  at  West  Newton  made 
special  provision  for  three  classes,  and  two  other  schools 
for  one  class  each.  This  plan  was  much  to  the  advantage 
of  normal  classes  as  well  as  to  the  handicapped. 

A  tardy  recognition  was  given  to  teachers  in  the  grade 
schools  when  their  salaries  were  raised  to  help  meet  the 
increased  cost  of  living.  The  position  of  a  teacher  was  an 
exacting  one  at  best.  The  increase  in  salary  was  a  cause  of 
satisfaction,  but  still  more  was  a  growing  interest  in  the 
schools  on  the  part  of  parents.  An  educational  week  was 
observed  in  1924  that  parents  might  be  encouraged  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  schools.  Three  years 
earlier  the  Newton  Centre  School  Association  was  organ¬ 
ized  by  women  in  the  Woman’s  Club  who  felt  that  the 
schools  needed  the  intelligent  interest  of  the  parents.  In 
the  nine  years  of  its  existence  it  has  enlisted  nine  hundred 
women  in  the  Association  and  has  won  the  hearty  approval 
of  school  principals  and  teachers.  One  of  its  useful  con¬ 
tributions  was  to  bring  lecturers  on  education  to  speak  to 
popular  audiences.  School  health  work  received  a  spur 
from  the  health  survey  of  the  city  presented  at  a  welfare 
conference.  In  seven  schools  special  classes  were  held,  and 
in  the  Peirce  School  at  West  Newton  four  classes  met  in 
the  open  air.  These  arrangements  were  encouraged  by  the 
Newton  Welfare  Bureau,  and  funds  were  obtained  through 
the  sale  of  Christmas  seals. 

The  city  was  embarrassed  by  the  number  of  young 
people  applying  for  admission  to  the  high  schools  as  well 
as  the  grades.  Several  options  were  presented  to  the  school 
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committee.  The  pressure  upon  the  single  high  school  in 
previous  years  had  been  relieved  by  the  building  of  a  tech¬ 
nical  high  school.  Similarly  a  new  building  might  be  added 
to  the  educational  plant  at  Newtonville,  which  would 
relieve  both  schools.  Or  the  south  side  of  the  city  might 
be  given  its  own  high  school,  which  would  not  only  lighten 
the  pressure  at  Newtonville,  but  would  be  far  more  con¬ 
venient  for  pupils  from  that  section  of  the  city.  A  third 
alternative  was  to  adopt  the  new  and  popular  method  of 
organizing  junior  high  schools  in  several  of  the  villages. 
These  would  take  care  of  the  higher  grade  grammar 
pupils  and  carry  them  through  the  first  two  years  of  the 
high  school  course.  After  considerable  discussion  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  junior  high  schools  was  adopted.  The  congestion  in 
the  schools  seemed  to  call  for  such  schools  on  the  north  side 
first,  and  the  Frank  A.  Day  Junior  High  School  was  erected 
at  Newtonville.  The  Levi  F.  Warren  School  followed  a 
few  years  later,  the  building  alone  costing  over  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  New  schools  have  been  built  within  the  last 
decade  at  a  total  cost  of  more  than  three  million,  five  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars. 

Opinion  was  divided  over  the  advisability  of  a  south 
side  high  school  and  concentration  at  Newtonville.  In 
spite  of  much  criticism  the  decision  was  made  and  kept 
that  it  was  better  to  build  a  new  high  school  in  front  of  the 
Technical  High.  Its  cost  was  nearly  a  million  dollars,  but 
it  made  possible  a  much  more  satisfactory  arrangement  of 
classes  and  courses.  The  building  was  opened  in  the  fall 
of  1926.  With  a  magnificent  school  plant  such  as  was  now 
provided  better  arrangements  were  needed  for  school 
athletics.  Claflin  Field  required  grading  and  new  seating 
arrangements.  It  was  hoped  that  a  memorial  to  “Allie” 
Dickinson  might  take  the  form  of  a  stadium,  but  the  enor¬ 
mous  cost  of  the  school  improvements  that  had  been  made 
deferred  the  proposed  structure.  The  Newton  High  School 
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won  the  baseball  championship  of  the  Suburban  League  in 
1928,  a  reminder  of  the  success  attained  during  the  Dick¬ 
inson  regime.  Much  interest  in  music  made  installation  of 
a  pipe  organ  most  acceptable.  Five  choruses  and  two  glee 
clubs  met  regularly  every  week  and  one  thousand  pupils 
were  enrolled  in  singing  classes.  Four  class  orchestras,  an 
all-school  orchestra  and  a  band  of  twenty-five  pieces  pro¬ 
vided  instrumental  enthusiasm  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils  who  were  taking  lessons  on  instruments.  The  Levi 
F.  Warren  Junior  High  School  had  a  band  which  won  the 
state  championship  of  schools  in  its  class. 

Changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  teaching  force  seemed 
inevitable.  After  forty-four  years  of  service  as  teacher 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  S.  Warren  Davis  retired  from  his 
position  with  the  affection  of  the  numerous  classes  which 
he  had  taught.  A  single  year  brought  the  death  of  Enoch 
C.  Adams  after  fourteen  years  as  principal,  of  Charles  H. 
Meserve,  a  long-time  teacher,  and  of  Edward  H.  Cutler, 
former  principal.  The  number  of  pupils  entering  college 
was  steadily  increasing,  and  it  was  noted  as  worthy  of 
comment  that  twenty-five  students  from  Newton  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  various  departments  of  Harvard  University 
in  a  single  year  and  ten  from  Smith  College  in  another 
year. 

For  many  people  the  public  library  is  a  continuation 
school.  If  a  man  keeps  up  with  the  new  books  that  are 
being  added  to  the  shelves  he  may  follow  the  discoveries 
of  the  newest  science  or  the  stories  of  recent  history;  if  he 
is  inclined  to  literature  he  will  find  there  the  ancient  clas¬ 
sics  and  the  newer  books  of  modern  literature.  The  reading 
room  of  the  library  supplies  him  with  the  best  of  current 
magazines  and  newspapers.  No  part  of  America  has  so 
generally  provided  free  libraries  as  the  state  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  After  fifty  years  of  existence  the  Newton  Library 
was  filled  with  old  and  new  books  so  that  the  stack  space 
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was  overcrowded  in  the  central  library,  and  the  branches 
were  thronged  with  more  visitors  and  readers  than  they 
could  well  take  care  of.  The  number  of  villages,  each  with 
its  depository,  created  on  a  smaller  scale  the  same  per¬ 
plexity  as  in  the  case  of  the  schools.  To  improve  the  cen¬ 
tral  library  was  imperative,  but  it  seemed  to  be  impossible 
to  provide  adequately  for  the  branches. 

Meantime  the  trustees  of  the  Library  were  improving 
service  as  best  they  could.  At  Lower  Falls  the  old  fire  sta¬ 
tion,  which  had  been  made  superfluous  by  the  building  of 
a  new  station  between  the  Falls  and  Waban,  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  branch  library  and  dedicated  in  1923.  Then 
came  the  proposal  at  West  Newton  that  the  citizens  of  the 
village  build  a  library  of  their  own  without  expense  to  the 
city.  Several  local  organizations  entered  heartily  into  the 
campaign,  sixty  thousand  dollars  were  raised  by  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  entertainment,  land  was  purchased  on  Chestnut 
Street  and  old  buildings  were  pulled  down,  and  presently 
the  new  library  was  a  reality.  It  was  constructed  of  brick 
and  stone  with  half-timbered  gables.  The  main  floor  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  permanent  book  reserve  and  a  reading  room. 
The  basement  of  the  building  was  available  for  community 
needs  with  space  for  moving  pictures  and  a  kitchen.  Two 
bronze  tablets  were  placed  in  the  reading  room,  one  of 
which  contained  the  names  of  fifteen  young  men  of  the 
village  who  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  war. 

Ground  was  broken  in  the  same  year  for  a  library  in 
Auburndale.  Generous  gifts  made  it  possible  to  obtain 
land  and  to  proceed  with  plans,  and  the  name  of  Plummer 
Memorial  perpetuated  the  memory  of  a  generous  donor. 
A  library  week  was  staged,  resulting  in  pledges  of  eighteen 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  building  was  assured.  About  the 
same  time  a  similar  enterprise  was  started  at  Newton  Cen¬ 
tre.  The  campaign  began  with  a  mass  meeting  in  the 
Woman’s  Club  and  the  appointment  of  a  campaign  com- 
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mittee.  An  intensive  drive  netted  about  two-thirds  of  the 
sum  necessary,  but  subsequently  the  expense  was  provided 
for  a  brick  and  stucco  building  costing  about  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  Located  on  a  lot  adjoining  the  Woman’s 
Club  the  new  library  building  was  a  distinct  addition  to  a 
village  centre  which  needed  only  the  new  Stuart  Building 
to  complete  its  symmetry. 

These  new  buildings  were  an  inspiration  to  the  city  to 
expand  the  facilities  of  the  central  library.  Julian  Lucht 
of  Wichita,  Kansas,  came  in  1925  to  succeed  Harold  B. 
Dougherty,  who  had  resigned  to  go  into  business.  An 
executive  office  of  ample  proportions  was  needed  as  well  as 
stack  room,  and  presently  workmen  were  busy  extending 
the  stack  to  a  third  floor,  and  finding  space  at  the  side 
of  the  main  floor  for  an  office.  The  changes  necessitated  a 
shifting  of  books  and  periodical  files  to  correspond  with 
the  expansion,  but  the  final  result  was  the  enhanced  con¬ 
venience  of  library  and  public. 

The  organizations  which  were  trying  to  perform  pub¬ 
lic  service  were  numerous.  Newton  people  had  the  disposi¬ 
tion  and  the  means  to  be  generous  with  those  who  were  in 
need,  but  too  many  similar  organizations  were  liable  to  be 
wasteful  of  time  and  money.  Besides  there  were  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  city  government,  like  the  board  of  health, 
which  were  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  people.  An 
advisory  council  was  formed  in  1927,  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  school  department  and  of  seven  impor¬ 
tant  organizations  of  the  city.  During  the  decade  the  New¬ 
ton  District  Nursing  Association  expanded  steadily,  and  in 
its  twenty-fifth  year  it  moved  its  headquarters  from  the 
Newton  Hospital  to  the  Community  Welfare  House  in 
Newtonville  where  the  other  welfare  organizations  centred. 
The  last  few  years  have  brought  increasing  responsibility, 
until  in  1929  the  Association  provided  a  superintendent, 
three  staff  nurses,  and  four  senior  nurses  in  training  at  the 
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Hospital  who  made  eighteen  thousand,  three  hundred  and 
ninety-six  visits  during  the  year. 

Cooperation  was  prerequisite  to  the  best  service  and  a 
clearing  house  of  opinion  and  method  became  imperative. 
Such  was  the  Newton  Central  Council,  which  by  this  time 
was  composed  of  more  than  thirty  welfare  and  civic  organ¬ 
izations.  It  included  such  private  agencies  as  the  Welfare 
Bureau,  the  District  Nursing  Association,  and  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  clubs  and  societies  like  the 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  and  the  village  improvement 
societies,  and  public  agencies  like  the  playground  and 
health  departments  of  the  city  government.  The  Council 
made  a  community  study  in  1923,  and  started  a  bulletin 
called  the  Newton  Community  News.  The  next  year  an 
All-Newton  Welfare  Conference  was  held,  at  which  sur¬ 
veys  of  family  and  child  welfare,  of  public  health,  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  delinquency  were  reported.  The  advisability  of 
a  community  chest  in  which  the  resources  of  all  the  organ¬ 
izations  could  be  pooled  and  a  single  annual  campaign 
undertaken  was  discussed  thoroughly  in  the  following 
months. 

One  of  the  most  active  social  agencies  in  the  city  in 
recent  years  is  the  West  Newton  Community  Centre,  which 
in  1925  was  created  as  successor  to  the  West  Newton 
Neighborhood  House  and  the  earlier  Day  Nursery.  Its 
centre  is  at  the  Davis  School  while  some  of  its  twenty-two 
classes  and  clubs  meet  in  the  community  room  of  the  Li¬ 
brary.  The  Centre  enjoys  the  cooperation  and  financial 
help  of  the  playground  department  of  the  city,  while  the 
clubs  are  partly  self-supporting.  The  groups  at  the  Centre 
practise  domestic  crafts,  wood  carving  and  other  arts,  and 
indulge  in  folk  dancing,  basket  ball  and  dramatic  activ¬ 
ities.  The  program  is  gauged  to  a  ten-months  season, 
when  the  head  worker  and  fourteen  part-time  assistants 
find  themselves  busily  occupied,  while  the  summer  changes 
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the  character  but  does  not  interrupt  the  work  of  the  Cen¬ 
tre.  The  clubs  enroll  three  hundred  members. 

The  benevolence  of  philanthropists  found  expression 
in  certain  homes  which  were  located  in  Newton  during 
this  period.  It  was  in  1920  that  the  trustees  of  the  New 
England  Peabody  Home  for  Crippled  Children  purchased 
the  Bigelow  estate  at  Oak  Hill,  the  site  of  the  former 
Turner  studios,  and  erected  a  large  building,  which  was 
subsequently  enlarged.  Rooms  were  provided  for  several 
grades  of  instruction  and  for  industrial  practice  in  weaving 
baskets,  cane-seating  chairs  and  carpentering,  with  domes¬ 
tic  science  for  the  girls.  The  Home  was  among  the  first  to 
try  the  method  of  sun  treatment  for  physical  ills. 

The  poor  children  of  Boston  and  their  mothers,  who 
had  been  guests  of  the  Mothers’  Rest  Association  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  were  provided  with  new  quarters  at  Oak  Hill 
in  1925.  Eleven  acres  of  land  with  pine  groves  provided 
ideal  space  for  the  purpose,  and  twenty  guest  rooms  besides 
living  rooms,  dining  room  and  kitchen  took  care  of  the 
guests  indoors.  Here  from  early  June  until  late  in  Septem¬ 
ber  a  pleasant  home  welcomed  the  less  fortunate  people 
of  the  neighboring  metropolis.  A  nurse  cares  for  the  babies 
and  advises  the  mothers  about  feeding  them.  Religious 
services  are  held  every  Sunday  afternoon.  Each  party  is 
given  an  evening  entertainment.  Every  summer  one 
hundred  and  fifty  mothers  and  twice  as  many  children 
relax  and  are  refreshed  as  guests  of  the  one  thousand  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association,  assisted  by  the  Junior  Mothers’ 
Rest  Club,  by  churches  and  by  various  societies  in  the  city. 
Nor  did  Newton  people  forget  the  children  farther  away 
for  whom  they  had  been  contributing  since  the  disturbed 
days  that  followed  the  war.  Reverend  James  L.  Barton, 
D.D.,  well  known  in  his  home  city  as  the  secretary  of  the 
American  Board,  the  missionary  society  of  the  Congrega- 
tionalists,  was  the  organizing  genius  of  the  Near  East 
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Relief.  Through  that  organization  many  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  found  their  way  to  save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Arme¬ 
nian  and  Greek  refugees.  So  philanthropy  tied  together  in 
a  bond  of  sympathy  the  unfortunates  of  our  own  metropo¬ 
lis  with  the  victims  of  world  disorder  far  away. 

The  Swedish  home  at  West  Newton  looked  forward  to 
a  new  building  which  would  cost  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  and  made  merry  when  the  Crown  Prince  and  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Sweden  and  the  Governor  made  a  visit.  In  1928 
the  Baptist  Home  for  aged  men  and  women,  which  for 
many  years  was  located  in  Cambridge,  was  moved  to  New¬ 
ton,  where  a  well-equipped  brick  building  was  constructed 
on  Commonwealth  Avenue,  near  the  Lake  Street  transfer 
station. 

Newton  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  hospital,  but  its 
accommodations  were  inadequate  to  the  increasing  de¬ 
mands  of  a  growing  city.  Its  trustees  began  to  plan  for 
material  enlargement,  and  in  192,4  the  Sears  property  was 
bought  between  the  Hospital  and  Beacon  Street.  An  inci¬ 
dent  of  interest  to  those  who  knew  the  history  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  was  the  unveiling  of  a  bronze  tablet  to  William 
Claxton  Bray,  who  as  president  of  the  Hospital  gave  him¬ 
self  lavishly  to  its  care  and  development.  Mrs.  Josiah  E. 
Bacon  of  West  Newton  donated  twenty-five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  and  with  the  opening  of  the  year  1926  a  campaign 
was  launched  in  the  hope  of  adding  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars  to  the  resources  of  the  Hospital.  More  private 
rooms  were  needed,  and  new  operating  quarters  were  a 
necessity.  The  institution  was  treating  thirty-five  hun¬ 
dred  patients  a  year,  yet  its  endowment  fund  was  less  than 
half  a  million.  Before  summer  the  drive  netted  more  than 
a  million  dollars,  to  be  supplemented  later.  The  next  year 
construction  was  begun  with  a  plan  to  build  a  building  of 
brick,  granite  and  limestone,  which  should  rise  five  stories 
besides  having  basement  and  sub-basement.  It  was  to 
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house  the  administration  offices,  the  operating  rooms  and 
the  laboratories,  and  provide  for  the  maternity  and  service 
departments,  besides  the  general  class  of  patients  with  a 
total  capacity  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  beds.  Con¬ 
struction  continued  through  the  next  year,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1929  it  was  ready  for  inspection.  It  might  be 
expected  that  the  growth  of  the  city  would  require  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  plant  in  the  future,  but  the  new  unit  provided 
for  the  needs  of  the  present  and  furnished  the  nucleus  about 
which  a  still  larger  plant  might  cluster  at  a  more  distant 
day. 

While  these  interests  were  engaging  the  attention  of 
Newton  citizens  and  they  were  rejoicing  over  success  and 
progress,  individuals  were  leaving  behind  the  scenes  with 
which  they  had  been  familiar  to  be  mourned  in  the  circles 
in  which  they  were  known  best.  Obituary  lists  lengthen 
as  the  years  increase.  No  profession  or  station  in  life  was 
immune.  In  school  circles  Miss  Susan  C.  Aiken  had  been 
the  first  public  kindergarten  teacher  in  the  city,  and  Miss 
Sarah  Fuller  had  been  the  conspicuously  successful  head 
of  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  deaf  pupils  in  Boston.  In 
church  groups  were  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Hornbrooke,  a  popu¬ 
lar  lecturer  as  well  as  minister’s  wife,  Drs.  Jaynes,  Calkins 
and  Butters  among  former  Newton  pastors,  and  Drs. 
Clark  and  Peloubet,  whose  reputation  had  gone  around 
the  world.  Fathers  Danahy  and  Kelliher  were  missed  from 
the  Catholic  ranks.  Dr.  William  H.  Cobb,  for  thirty-five 
years  librarian  of  the  Congregational  Library  in  Boston, 
and  Darius  Cobb  the  artist,  were  among  those  who  passed 
on.  Death  invaded  the  ranks  of  the  legal  profession  and 
took  John  Lowell  and  Endicott  P.  Saltonstall,  whose 
brother  Richard  had  died  shortly  before,  Thomas  Weston, 
and  Judges  W.  F.  Dana,  Frank  M.  Copeland,  and  Robert 
F.  Raymond.  Among  the  men  in  political  life  were  the 
veteran  Congressman,  Samuel  L.  Powers,  who  lived  to  the 
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age  of  eighty-two,  Secretary  John  W.  Weeks,  and  former 
mayors  Edward  B.  Wilson  and  George  Hutchinson,  Col. 
Isaac  F.  Kingsbury,  who  was  city  clerk  for  twenty-five 
years,  Senator  Abbot  B.  Rice,  and  Bernard  Early,  one  of 
Newton’s  representatives  to  the  Legislature.  While  on 
duty  Leonard  D.  Jackson,  city  inspector  of  milk,  was 
killed  with  five  others  in  the  explosion  of  an  illicit  still 
in  the  Gorgone  Building,  West  Newton.  Dr.  George  H. 
Talbot  of  Newtonville  visited  his  last  patient,  and  Dr. 
Henry  P.  Talbot  of  West  Newton  taught  his  last  chemistry 
class  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  In 
business  circles  Frederick  M.  Crehore,  Joseph  Colby, 
Arthur  C.  Walworth,  Col.  E.  H.  Haskell,  Henry  J.  Ide, 
George  S.  Smith,  A.  C.  Jewett,  Grand  Commander  of  the 
Knights  Templars  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island, 
Theodore  C.  Nickerson,  and  G.  Fred  Simpson  were  fa¬ 
miliar  figures,  some  of  them  active  in  Newton  for  fifty 
years.  Major  Fred  P.  Barnes,  founder  of  the  Claflin 
Guard,  was  a  resident  of  Newton  for  fifty-five  years.  Miss 
Grace  M.  Burt,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Newton  Com¬ 
munity  Club,  was  for  nineteen  years  recorder  in  the  New¬ 
ton  Graphic  of  the  activities  of  the  woman’s  clubs  of  the 
city. 

Other  men  and  women  were  gaining  in  reputation  and 
winning  plaudits  in  their  chosen  vocations.  Dr.  Arthur 
Hudson  was  congratulated  on  the  completion  of  fifty 
years  in  business  in  the  city;  thirty  years  of  that  time  he 
was  city  bacteriologist  and  milk  inspector.  Reverend 
George  C.  Phillips  and  his  wife  received  the  felicitations  of 
their  former  parishioners  at  Newton  Highlands  on  their 
sixtieth  wedding  anniversary.  A  concert  and  reception 
marked  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Everett  C.  Truette 
as  choirmaster  and  organist  at  the  Eliot  Church,  and  the 
same  decade  brought  a  substantial  check  to  Charles  N. 
Sladen,  forty  years  choirmaster  at  Grace  Church.  Dai 
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Buell  gained  recognition  as  a  concert  pianist  in  Europe  as 
well  as  in  America,  and  Dorothy  Speare  added  to  her  fame 
as  an  opera  singer  by  writing  four  popular  novels.  Among 
recent  events  to  be  recorded  are  the  appointments  of  Fred 
T.  Field  of  Newton  to  be  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  and  the  election  of  Leverett  Saltonstall  of 
Chestnut  Hill  to  be  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  Massachusetts. 

The  period  brought  rapid  strides  in  the  development 
of  commercial  recreation.  The  moving  picture  house  sup¬ 
planted  the  cheap  theatre,  and  before  it  had  lost  its  novelty 
it  was  experimenting  with  sound  as  well  as  motion.  The 
automobile  made  it  convenient  for  patrons  to  run  in  to 
Boston  or  to  other  suburbs  than  Newton  for  entertain¬ 
ment,  but  the  demand  brought  its  local  supply  in  due  time. 
At  Newton  the  Community  Theatre  improved  its  offerings 
and  drew  audiences  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  In  local 
drama  and  music  the  villages  of  Newton  could  count  on 
local  talent.  The  Players,  the  Highland  Glee  Club,  and 
the  occasional  amateur  plays  and  revues  given  under 
woman’s  club  auspices  never  failed  to  get  an  enthusiastic 
response. 

From  time  to  time  Newton  had  enjoyed  concerts  by 
various  local  musical  organizations.  Most  of  these  were 
singing  societies,  with  the  Highland  Glee  Club  as  the  latest 
and  best.  The  young  people  of  Newton  Centre  organized 
the  First  Church  Orchestra  under  the  leadership  of  Ralph 
D.  McLean,  the  efficient  director  of  the  Highland  Glee 
Club,  and  its  fifty-five  members  studied  and  practised  to 
such  good  effect  that  they  were  able  to  render  six  or  seven 
symphony  concerts  in  a  single  year.  The  Newton  Choral 
Society  was  organized  under  the  leadership  of  William  L. 
Bates,  the  organist  at  the  West  Newton  Congregational 
Church,  with  the  aim  of  encouraging  the  use  of  choral 
music  in  the  community. 
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Various  organizations  presented  their  entertainments 
for  the  benefit  of  neighbors  and  friends,  such  as  the  Mardi 
Gras  of  the  Elks  at  the  Armory  in  the  year  1926.  Society 
had  its  own  annual  garden  exhibits  and  glimpses  of  the 
beautiful  estates  on  which  they  were  grown,  attended  horse 
shows  at  Chestnut  Hill,  and  when  the  big  tennis  tourna¬ 
ments  were  on  patronized  the  Longwood  Cricket  Club. 
The  Middlesex  Kennel  Club  staged  a  dog  show  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  and 
three  years  later  five  hundred  dogs  were  entered  in  a  similar 
exhibition.  Not  to  be  outdone  by  these  publicity  meas¬ 
ures,  or  by  the  better  heralded  human  exhibitions  in  the 
large  cities  of  the  country,  the  Newton  Catholic  Club 
held  a  beauty  show. 

Among  the  boys  marbles  and  tops  had  their  brief  hour 
of  popularity  in  the  spring  of  the  year;  the  playgrounds 
drew  their  crowds  in  the  summer  time;  baseball  and  tennis 
had  their  devotees;  in  the  fall  footballs  appeared  on  vacant 
lots,  and  prospective  college  champions  rushed  about  in 
proper  playing  togs  if  not  in  proper  championship  form. 
Among  adults  the  art  of  walking  seemed  to  have  passed 
with  the  universal  ownership  of  automobiles,  and  if  one 
would  exercise  he  must  visit  a  gymnasium  or  swimming 
pool  or  bowl  for  a  while  at  the  Club. 

One  might  think  that  everyone  owned  a  car  in  New¬ 
ton,  but  convenience  required  public  conveyances.  The 
trolley  cars  had  had  their  day;  one  by  one  they  were  taken 
off  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  wires  and  tracks  removed. 
In  their  place  were  motor  buses,  reminders  of  the  omni¬ 
buses  of  forty  years  ago.  Far  more  comfortable  than  those 
antiques  and  more  so  than  the  electric  cars,  though  less 
stable  when  in  motion,  the  buses  were  independent  of 
movement  and  made  as  good  speed  as  the  cars.  The  rules 
of  travel  denied  the  commuter  the  privilege  of  hanging  on 
to  a  strap  as  he  staggered  about  to  maintain  his  footing; 
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the  bus  must  not  take  more  passengers  than  it  could  seat, 
and  on  many  trips  the  patronage  was  slim.  A  new  line  was 
introduced  by  the  bus  company  extending  between  New¬ 
ton  and  Waban  by  way  of  Newton  Centre  and  Newton 
Highlands,  which  proved  convenient  for  certain  people, 
but  did  not  warrant  half-hourly  trips  except  at  morning 
and  night.  A  distinct  highway  improvement  was  the  one 
hundred  thousand  dollar  bridge  of  stone  and  concrete 
across  Charles  River  at  Lower  Falls,  which  was  completed 
late  in  1929. 

To  some  people  it  might  seem  as  if  the  bus  were  a  sign 
of  urban  decadence,  a  reversion  to  rural  ways.  But  it  was 
not  so.  Signs  of  progress  were  evident  to  those  who  sensed 
the  significance  of  certain  incidents.  One  was  the  new 
fire  regulation  which  decreed  that  henceforth  bell  alarms 
should  not  be  sounded  at  the  first  call,  because  motorists 
hurrying  to  see  where  the  fire  was  obstructed  the  move¬ 
ment  of  firemen.  The  curiosity  of  the  motorists  was  a  sur¬ 
vival  of  ruralism,  but  the  still  alarm  was  a  city  custom. 
Another  straw  which  indicated  city  tendencies  was  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  the  Newton  Graphic  with  a  semi-weekly  edition. 
The  experiment  failed  of  success,  but  it  was  a  trial  balloon, 
a  periscope  for  observation,  and  the  editor  could  afford  to 
bide  his  time  for  a  few  years  and  keep  his  faith  in  the  future 
of  Newton.  Still  another  evidence,  either  of  local  popula¬ 
tion  or  of  the  popularity  of  routes  of  travel,  was  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  traffic  signals  at  certain  congested  village  squares 
and  street  crossings,  and  the  restriction  of  movement  on 
one  way  streets.  By  degrees  parking  rules  became  stricter, 
and  a  driver  needed  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties  if  he 
was  to  avoid  an  officer’s  reprimand  or  escape  collision. 
Traffic  signals  of  various  kinds  were  tried  at  dangerous 
points,  and  presently  expensive  automatic  signal  towers 
were  placed  in  certain  of  the  public  squares.  It  was  a 
motor  age  and  the  traffic  light  was  king. 
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Although  horses  were  becoming  a  rarity  in  the  streets 
and  the  city  had  built  a  garage,  the  city  still  had  use  for 
many  animals  and  an  ornate  stable  was  built  to  house 
them.  But  the  neighing  of  a  horse  was  as  rare  on  the  city 
streets  as  the  call  of  the  whippoorwill.  The  clang  of  the 
trolley  had  yielded  to  the  honk  of  the  automobile,  and 
both  were  outdone  by  the  whine  of  the  airplane.  At  first 
the  sight  of  an  airplane  overhead  appealed  to  the  adult  as 
to  the  small  boy,  but  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
fliers  along  the  route  which  led  over  the  city  soon  accus¬ 
tomed  people  to  the  novel  sight,  and  they  did  not  deign 
to  lift  their  eyes.  Only  an  earthquake  could  surprise  the 
sophisticated  inhabitant  of  the  Garden  City. 

It  took  time  to  fill  the  gaps  where  vacant  lots  were 
numerous,  but  they  were  lessening  steadily.  It  needed 
patience  to  wait  for  a  new  city  hall  of  which  the  city  might 
be  proud,  but  the  city  fathers  agreed  to  place  it,  when  they 
could  afford  to  build  it,  on  the  triangle  of  land  bounded  by 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  Walnut  and  Homer  Streets,  at 
the  geographical  centre  of  the  city,  and  they  purchased 
title  to  the  land.  By  the  state  census  of  1925  Newton 
boasted  a  population  of  53,364,  distributed  by  wards  as 
follows : 


Ward  One 

5)734 

Ward  Two 

10,224 

Ward  Three 

7,826 

Ward  Four 

5,303 

Ward  Five 

9,996 

Ward  Six 

9,182 

Ward  Seven 

5,099 

This  made  a  total  gain  of  7,3 10  over  the  population  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  census  of  1920. 

The  city  budget  had  increased  with  equal  rapidity. 
As  recommended  by  the  Mayor  for  1925  the  items  were 
as  follows: 
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Schools 

$1,024,844.54 

Streets 

845,647.50 

Treasury 

43L495-67 

Police 

256,461.98 

Fire 

225,661.89 

Police  Building 

188,600.00 

Playground 

85,801.38 

Library 

74,510.00 

Accounting 

72,118.15 

Charity 

67,468.00 

Health 

52,275.00 

Engineering 

32,890.00 

City  Clerk 

30,530.00 

Assessing 

25,750.00 

Executive 

9,125.00 

Law 

7,450.00 

General 

3,540.00 

Sealer,  Weights  and  Measures  3,239.00 

City  Messenger 

2,875.00 

$3,440,283.11 

Three  years  later  this  had  become  four  million  dollars. 

Newton  turned  a  new  leaf  in  municipal  history  in  1930 
with  the  inauguration  of  Sinclair  Weeks  of  West  Newton 
as  the  mayor  of  the  city.  An  intensive  campaign  against  a 
divided  opposition  had  resulted  in  his  triumphant  election. 
He  had  had  an  honorable  record  in  France  as  captain  of 
B  Battery,  One  Hundred  and  First  Field  Artillery,  Twenty- 
Sixth  Division.  He  had  served  his  apprenticeship  in  city 
government  on  the  Board  of  Aldermen  for  seven  years, 
and  was  its  president  for  the  last  three  years.  He  was 
trusted  as  the  son  of  his  honored  father,  Senator  John  W. 
Weeks.  He  commenced  his  term  of  office  under  the  hap¬ 
piest  auspices,  and  with  an  expressed  purpose  to  give  the 
city  an  efficient  business  administration. 

More  than  a  half  century  had  passed  since  James  F.  C. 
Hyde  was  elected  the  first  mayor  of  the  new  municipality. 
The  cluster  of  villages  had  expanded,  as  widening  ripples 
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on  a  pond  merge  into  a  complex  whole.  Unity  from  diver¬ 
sity  had  been  in  process.  In  that  process  the  mayors  of 
Newton  have  had  a  prominent  part,  and  they  deserve  to 
be  remembered. 


James  F.  C.  Hyde 

1874-75 

Alden  Speare 

1876-77 

William  B.  Fowle 

1878-79 

Royal  M.  Pulsifer 

1880-81 

William  P.  Ellison 

1882-83 

J.  Wesley  Kimball 

1884-88 

Heman  M.  Burr 

1889-90 

Hermon  E.  Hibbard 

1891-92 

John  A.  Fenno 

1893-94 

Henry  E.  Bothfeld 

1895 

Henry  E.  Cobb 

1896-98 

Edward  B.  Wilson 

1899-1900 

Edward  L.  Pickard 

1901 

John  W.  Weeks 

1902-03 

Alonzo  R.  Weed 

1904-05 

Edgar  W.  Warren 

1906-07 

George  Hutchinson 

1908-09 

Charles  E.  Hatfield 

1910-13 

Edwin  0.  Childs 

1914-29 

The  story  of  three  hundred  years  in  Newton  is  ended. 
It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Indian  paddling  his  canoe  on  the 
river  to  the  motorist  flying  over  a  highway  as  smooth  as 
the  unruffled  stream.  The  wigwam  on  Nonantum’s  slope 
long  since  vanished  to  make  way  for  the  stately  mansion. 
The  beaver  and  the  deer  are  gone.  The  farmer  retains  but 
a  few  acres  on  the  community  frontier.  The  city  is  here, 
expanding,  consolidating,  growing  more  self-conscious  of 
its  present  strength  and  of  its  probable  future  as  a  part  of 
the  most  metropolitan  district  in  New  England.  Comfort, 
wealth,  culture,  prestige,  these  are  the  assets  of  Newton 
after  three  centuries  of  development.  On  this  foundation 
the  future  community  will  build. 

The  Puritan  colonist  had  none  of  these  assets.  He 
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endured  the  privations  of  the  frontier  to  make  a  home.  He 
labored  with  his  hands  to  make  a  meagre  living.  He  planted 
schools  here  and  there,  but  they  could  not  equal  the  cen¬ 
tury-old  establishments  from  which  he  had  come.  He  was 
a  nonconformist  and  an  emigrant  disliked  and  sometimes 
ill-treated.  But  he  had  virility,  courage,  a  belief  in  his 
manhood,  and  faith  in  God.  On  that  foundation  he  built 
a  commonwealth  which  has  endured  for  three  hundred 
years.  He  had  handicaps.  He  had  to  learn  to  be  tolerant, 
to  temper  his  individualism  with  social  concord,  to  find 
out  by  experience  the  way  to  build  a  better  church  and 
state.  But  he  made  good. 

The  Puritan  claimed  individual  rights,  but  he  also 
recognized  personal  obligations.  By  his  self-denial  and 
thrift  he  became  a  capitalist.  In  part  at  least  business  suc¬ 
cess  in  America  is  due  to  those  qualities.  The  Puritan  was 
impressed  by  the  serious  side  of  life,  and  would  have  been 
shocked  at  the  thought  of  giving  most  of  his  time  to  recrea¬ 
tion.  But  he  was  not  the  ogre  that  he  had  been  painted, 
and  he  had  the  sturdy  qualities  that  were  necessary  to  the 
pioneer.  Time  has  softened  the  rigor  of  Puritan  discipline 
but  it  has  made  us  less  ready  to  accept  the  challenge  to  live 
up  to  the  highest  standards  that  we  know.  Newton  in  the 
future  must  find  a  way  to  conserve  what  was  valuable  in 
Puritanism  and  what  has  been  achieved  in  the  growth  of 
civilization  in  New  England,  and  by  a  wise  and  enduring 
synthesis  blend  the  two  into  a  profounder,  richer  and 
stronger  life.  With  confidence  in  the  values  of  the  present 
must  go  belief  in  the  worth  of  the  past,  for  the  spirit  of 
Puritanism  is  the  future  safeguard  of  New  England. 
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Accidents,  371,  386 
Acquaintance  Club  of  Auburndale, 
379 

Adams,  E.  C.,  499 
Adams,  John,  92 
Adams,  J.  Coleman,  148 
Adams  Nervine  Asylum,  148 
Adams,  Seth,  148 
Adelphian  Library,  103,  143 
Aetna  Manufacturing  Co.,  79 
Aiken,  Susan  C.,  505 
Airplanes,  510 

Albemarle  Golf  Club,  322,  465 
Alcock’s  Swamp,  5 
Aldermen,  178 
Aldrich,  G.  I.,  344 
Allen,  George,  140 
Allen,  George  E.,  178,  293 
Allen,  James,  140 
Allen,  James  F.,  260 
Allen,  James  T.,  125 
Allen,  Lucy  E.,  358 
Allen,  Nathaniel  T.,  120,  140,  188, 
373 

Allen,  Phineas,  200 
Allen  School,  99,  131,  140,  141,  164, 
186,  200,  328,  357 
Allen,  Misses,  School  for  Girls,  357 
Allison  Park,  349 
All-Newton  Music  School,  353 
All-Newton  Welfare  Conference,  502 
Ambulance  Service,  429 
“America,”  294 
American  Board,  142 
American  Canoe  Association,  467 
American  Cooperative  Union,  342 
American  Legion,  447 
American  Temperance  Society,  103 
American  Unitarian  Association,  109, 
126 

Americanization  Service,  402 
Ames,  Fisher,  289 
Ames,  Oakes,  265 

Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company,  84 
Anderson,  F.  L.,  395 
Anderson,  Galusha,  203 


Andrews,  C.  H.,  190 
Andrews,  E.  B.,  203,  493 
Angier,  Oakes,  63 
Angier’s  Corner,  63,  94 
Apartments,  273,  372 
Appropriations,  1 1 6,  156,  157,  179, 
198,  199 
Aqueducts,  167 
Arbuckle,  C.  N.,  485 
Archery,  405,  412 
Argonne,  441 
Arlington,  4 
Armistice,  443 
Armory,  430 
Armory  Hall,  300 
Arrests,  180 
Art  Exhibits,  298,  472 
Assistants,  20 

Associated  Charities,  394,  399,  400 
Associates  Hall,  204,  213,  220 
Associations,  149,  221,  230 
Athletics,  230,  290, 353,  356, 405,  406, 
407,  467 

Atkinson,  F.  W.,  354 
Atlas  Cement  Products  Company, 
461 

Auburndale,  5,  10,  11,  80,  81,  121, 
122,  132,  142,  145,  165,  189,  240, 
258,  264,  275,  287,  297,  490,  500 
Auburndale  Book  Club,  122 
Auburndale  Club,  478 
Auburndale  Congregational  Church, 
133,  325,  374,  482 
Auburndale  Review  Club,  324,  470 
Auburndale-Riverside  Canoe  Asso¬ 
ciation,  413 

Auburndale  Village  Improvement 
Society,  226,  368 

Auburndale  Woman’s  Club,  325,  407, 
471,  472 

Automobiles,  371,  382,  384,  388,  390, 
508 

Avery,  C.  F.,  367 

Bacon,  B.  F.,  393 
Bacon,  Daniel,  35,  63 
Bacon,  Joseph  F.,  118 
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Bacon,  Joseph  N.,  306,  307 
Bacon,  Mrs.  Josiah  E.,  504 
Bacon  Farm,  459 
Bacon’s  Corner,  63 
Baden-Powell,  Sir  R.  P.,  409 
Bailey,  A.  E.,  328 
Bailey,  Mrs.  A.  R.,  394 
Bailey,  Elenry,  23c 
Baker,  D.  E.,  187 
Baldpate  Hill,  5,  16 
Balls,  361,  440 
Bands,  126,  366 

Banks,  118,  119,  208,  285,  286,  385, 

39],  392 

Baptist  Home,  504 
Baptists,  51,  63,  69,  70,  72,  73,  86, 
101,  108,  hi,  119,  129,  201 
Barber,  John,  95 
Barden,  Frederick,  115 
Barker  Estate,  273 
Barn  Studio,  470 
Barnard,  Charles,  188 
Barnes,  F.  G.,  178 
Barnes,  F.  P.,  232,  506 
Barnes,  L.  C.,  213 
Barrows,  Sarah  B.,  136 
Barstow,  E.  H.,  101 
Bartholomew,  W.  N.,  236,  298 
Bartlett,  David,  72 
Bartlett,  Joseph,  72 
Barton,  James,  32 
Barton,  J.  L.,  503 
Baseball,  148,  261,  365,  405,  499 
Bassett,  Abbot,  337 
Bates,  James,  69,  98,  107,  no 
Bates,  W.  C.,  301 
Bates,  W.  L.,  507 
Bathing,  260 
Baury  House,  41 9 
Beach,  Isaac,  23 
Beals,  J.  N.,  137 
Bedford,  4 

Beecher,  Catherine,  121 

Beecher,  Lyman,  103 

Bell,  A.  D.  S.,  278 

Bellows,  H.  P.,  187 

Bemis,  82,  131 

Bemis,  Daniel,  37 

Bemis,  David,  77 

Bemis,  Isaac,  77 

Bemis,  Luke,  37,  78 

Bemis,  Seth,  78 

Bemis,  Seth,  Jr.,  79 

Bemis  Manufacturing  Company,  79 


Berry,  C.  L.,  397 

Bethel,  Maine,  53 

Bicentennial,  264,  265,  266 

Bicycles  and  Tricycles,  261,  262 

Bigelow,  H.  F.,  155 

Bigelow  Memorial  Chapel,  1 55,  205 

Billerica,  4,  10 

Billings,  Henry,  114 

Bilson,  Ebenezer,  66 

Bilson,  John,  66 

Bird  clubs,  412 

Birds,  15,  168,  361,  412,  460 

Bishop,  R.  R.,  1 8 1 ,  383 

Bishop,  Mrs.  R.  R.,  246 

Bixby,  H.  L.,  223,  283 

Bixby,  Jonathan,  36,  85,  87 

Black  Crook  Boat  Club,  258 

Blake  Place,  66,  81 

Blakeslee,  Erastus,  326 

Blanchard,  A.  J.,  393 

Blockhouses,  24,  66 

Blocks,  169 

Blood,  Caleb,  51 

Blue  Triangle  Club,  475 

Board  of  Public  Works,  269 

Board  of  Trade,  464 

Boardman,  H.  H.,  206 

Boat  clubs,  258 

Boat  races,  148 

Boston,  1,  2,  4,  15,  165,  232,  295 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  88,  94, 
120,  165,  226,  239,  279,  283,  284, 
290,  370 

Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  (See  Boston  and  Albany) 
Boston  and  Worcester  Street  Rail¬ 
way,  282,  371 

Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  392 
Boston  College,  491,  492,  493 
Boston  Post ,  295 
Boston  Tea  Party,  54,  74 
Boston  University,  382 
Bosworth,  Pliny,  115 
Bothfeld,  H.  E.,  283,  284 
Bothfeld,  J.  F.,  393 
Boulevards,  277-299 
Boundaries,  7 
Bounties,  15,  57,  61,  156 
Bourne,  Benjamin,  178 
Bowen  School  Centre,  401 
Bowling  League,  366 
Boy  Scouts,  402,  408,  409,  410,  435, 
44® 

Brackett  and  Son,  A.,  385 
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Brackett  estate,  274 
Brackett,  Nathaniel,  66 
Bradley,  Dwight,  484 
Bradstreet,  Simon,  7,  8,  9 
Braeburn  Country  Club,  322, 365, 387 
Bragdon,  C.  C.,  140,  186 
Braislin,  Edward,  213,  221 
Bray  Block,  247,  272,  372 
Bray  Hall,  272,  289 
Bray,  Mellen,  272,  321,  372,  468 
Bray,  W.  Claxton,  402,  480,  504 
Breck,  Amy,  137 
Breck,  J.  B.,  160 
Brewer,  W.  C.,  404 
Bridges,  22,  42,  43,  77,  79,  80,  167, 
385,  509 

Bridges,  Ziba,  82 
Briggs,  G.  E.,  139 
Brighton,  8,  9,  22,  23,  168 
British-American  Association,  254 
Brookline,  50 
Bronson,  Dillon,  301,  336 
Brown,  C.  R.,  202,  313 
Brown,  Ebenezer,  59 
Brown  estate,  359 
Brown,  Theron,  394 
Brown  University,  493 
Bucknell  University,  483 . 

Buell,  Dai,  414,  507 
Building  construction,  390,  458,  459, 
462 

Building  Trades  Association,  462 
Bullough,  John,  120 
Bullough’s  Pond,  5,  286 
Bunker  Hill,  56 
Burbank,  Moses,  139 
Burgoyne,  59,  80 
Burnham  Brothers,  385 
Burr,  Abby  Y.,  424 
Burr,  Allston,  395 
Burr,  Ann  F.,  405 
Burr,  C.  C.,  197,  325 
Burr,  E.  D.,  214,  350,  373 
Burr,  H.  M.,  168 
Burr,  Isaac  T.,  125,  405 
Burt,  F.  H.,  170 
Burt,  Grace  M.,  506 
Burt,  H.  M.,  170,  252,  268 
Burton,  E.  D.,  203 
Bushnell,  William,  107 
Business,  346,  347,  385,  456,  461 
Business  and  Professional  Women’s 
Club,  472 

Butler,  Mrs.  Clementina,  394 


Butler,  William,  37 3 
Butters,  G.  S.,  315,  505 
Byington,  E.  H.,  301 

Cabot  Park,  275 
Caldwell,  S.  L.,  203 
Calkins,  Wolcott,  305,  505 
Callanan,  P.  H.,  200 
Cambridge,  3,  4,  6,  7,  9,  11,  12,  15, 
18,  19,  22,  23,  38,  267 
Cambridge  Village,  9,  13,  15,  18,  21, 
22,  37,  38 

Camp  Devens,  438,  440,  441,  443,  445 

Camp  Frank  A.  Day,  475 

Camp  Mary  Day,  41 1 

Campbell,  F.  J.,  188 

Camps,  Scout,  409,  410 

Camps,  Summer,  397,  398 

Canada,  57,  58,  76,  208,  270 

Cannon,  55 

Canoeing,  412 

Carol  singing,  367 

Carpenter,  V.  E.,  178 

Carriages,  84 

Carrier,  A.  H.,  133 

Carroll,  M.  X.,  218 

Carter,  T.  H.,  336 

Cate,  E.  W.,  223 

Catholics,  218-220,  331,  376,  377, 
380,  488 

Cattle,  6,  8,  14,  24,  123,  124 
Celebrations,  193,  259,  264,  301,  444, 
445,  446,  447,  486 

Cemeteries,  16,  19,  24,  154,  163,  166, 
205,  218,  269,  309,  391 
Census,  510 

Centenary  Methodist  Church, 
Auburndale,  133,  485 
Centennial  Exposition,  193 
Central  Block,  149 
Central  Club  of  Newtonville,  414, 

481,  486 

Central  Congregational  Church,  130, 
134,  335,  486 
Challoner,  W.  L.,  298 
Chalmers,  Thomas,  328 
Channing  Church,  126,  127,  374,  377, 

482,  486 

Channing  Unity  Club,  378 
Chaplin,  J.  D.,  128 
Charities,  398,  399 
Charles  River,  1,  3,  4,  23,  35,  113, 
181,  257,  258,  259,  286,  287,  407, 
410,  412,  509 
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Charles  River  Country  Club,  465 
Charles  River  Navigation  Company, 
286 

Charles  River  Railroad,  95,  165 
Charlestown,  2 

Charters,  1,  27,  28,  175,  176,  178,  198, 
267,  342,  343 
Chase,  F.  W.,  354 
Chase,  Ira,  102 
Chateau-Thierry,  441 
Chatfield,  C.  C.,  215 
Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific 
Circle,  242 

Cheeseborough,  E.  S.,  120 
Cheesecake  Boulevard,  275 
Cheesecake  Brook,  6 
Chester,  Dwight,  197,  225,  393 
Chestnut  Hill,  5,  9,  1 1 ,  168,  306,  361, 
365,  377  . 

Chestnut  Hill  Club,  313 
Chestnut  Hill  Golf  Club,  322 
Chestnut  Hill  Improvement  Society, 
460 

Chestnut  Hill  Reservoir,  167,  169 
Chestnut  Hill  School,  495 
Chestnut  Hill  Unitarian  Church,  423 
Child,  Benjamin,  80 
Children’s  Aid  Society,  141 
Children’s  Hospital,  410 
Childs,  E.  O.,  393 
Childs,  E.  O.,  Jr.,  395,  396 
Chinese,  270 

Christian  Era  Study  Club,  418 
Christian  Science,  377 
Christian  Science  Church,  487 
Christmas  Seals,  401,  474,  497 
Church,  Caleb,  36 
Church  and  State,  18,  20,  88 
Church  choirs,  106 
Churches,  17,  18,  125,  134,  304,  420, 
421,  422,  444,  481 

Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  317, 
424 

Church  of  the  Messiah,  133,  214,  482 
Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  130, 
336,  425 

Church  of  Our  Lady,  Help  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  206,  219,  376 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  424 
Church  of  Yahweh,  216 
Cincinnati,  Society  of  the,  59 
Circuit  Railroad,  253,  271,  284 
Citizens  Party,  197,  269 
City  budget,  510,  51 1 


City  Council,  179 

City  Cycle  Club,  342 

City  government,  175,  195,  342,  343 

City  Hall,  21 1,  510 

City  Home,  315,  316 

City  improvements,  274 

City  stable,  510 

Civil  Service  reform,  198 

Civil  War,  1 56-162 

Claflin  estate,  424 

Claflin  Field,  357,  498 

Claflin  Guards,  231,  232,  344,  345, 

382,  429,  430,  432,  438,  448 
Claflin  Guards  Veterans,  439,  448 
Claflin,  William,  77,  236,  253,  306, 

373 

Clark,  C.  H.,  318 

Clark,  C.  L.,  262 

Clark,  C.  P.,  209 

Clark,  Edward,  133 

Clark,  F.  E.,  188,  326 

Clark,  John,  35 

Clark,  Joseph  S.,  130 

Clark,  William,  55 

Clark  and  Ward  well,  1 66 

Clark  Manufacturing  Company,  385 

Clarke,  James  F.,  67 

Clarke,  Julius  E.,  178,  265 

Clarke,  Samuel,  67,  205 

Clarke,  W.  E.,  115 

Clarke,  William  Newton,  136 

Classical  Institute,  139 

Cleveland,  Grover,  296 

Cline  Memorial  Methodist  Church, 

3U,  485 

Clothing  trade,  35 
Club  Workshop,  470 
Coaching,  288 
Cobb,  Darius,  505 

Cobb,  Henry  E.,  253,  301,  304,  332, 

343)  344,  373,  387 
Cobb,  J.  P.,  21 1,  305 
Cobb,  W.  H.,  505 
Coburn,  N.  P.,  125,  306 
Coffin  House,  42,  389 
Coffin,  Z.  E.,  178 
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Colbv,  Gardner,  102,  119,  201,  236 
Colby,  H.  F.,  136 
Colby,  Joseph,  506 
Coldspring  Brook,  6,  16,  154,  181 
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Cole’s  Block,  234 
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College  Club  of  Auburndale,  414 
Collins,  E.  J.,  178,  192 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  431, 
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Commodore  Taylor  Boat  Club,  258 
Common,  162,  166,  369,  447 
Common  Council,  178 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  284 
Community  Christmas  trees,  407 
Community  days,  407 
Community  sings,  439 
Community  Theatre,  507 
Community  Welfare  House,  Newton- 
ville,  501 
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Concerts,  264 
Concord,  3,  55 

Congregationalists,  17,  18,  19,  20,  50, 
51,  83,  310,  336,  425 
Congregational  Club,  221,  222,  329, 
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Congress,  57,  93 
Connecticut,  4,  7,  24 
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Converse,  E.  W.,  125,  238,  309 
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Smallwood,  Thomas,  66 
Smart,  G.  T.,  374,  483 
Smith,  D.  A.  W.,  136 
Smith,  Dorothy,  413 
Smith,  E.  J.,  366 
Smith,  G.  S.,  506 
Smith,  J.  C.,  126 
Smith,  John,  1 

Smith,  S.  F.,  135,  166,  171,  214,  236, 
265,  266,  293,  294 
Smith  College,  499 
Smithies,  35 
Snell,  E.  F.,  329 
Snow,  D.  E.,  223 
Snowstorms,  229 
Snuff  mill,  78,  84 
Social  life,  362-364,  381,  388 
Social  Science  Club,  248,  249,  354 
Soldiers’  Home,  250 
Soldiers’  Monument,  155,  162 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  339 
Sons  of  Temperance,  1 5 1 
Sons  of  Veterans,  163 
South  Meadow  Brook,  5 
Spanish  War,  345,  346 
Spaulding,  F.  E.,  354 


Spear’s,  Miss,  School,  139 
Speare,  Alden,  142,  191,  197,  216, 
279,  373 

Speare  Art  Fund,  204 
Speare,  Dorothy,  507 
Sports,  148,  365,  366,  382,  398,  405, 
406,  508 

Spring,  John,  12,  16 
Springer,  E.  R.,  345 
Squash  End  (See  West  Newton) 
Squash  Tennis  Club,  355 
S.  S.  S.,  379 
Stages,  85,  95,  120 
Standard  time,  285 
“Standing  Order,”  50 
Stanley,  F.  E.,  308 
Stanley,  F.  O.,  308,  378 
Stanley  Motor  Carriage  Company, 
392 

Staples,  John,  38,  39 
Star  Course,  264 
Starr,  Ebenezer,  82 
State  Guard,  432,  438,  447 
Statistics,  4,  63,  183,  196,  197,  393, 
446 

Stearns,  D.  W.,  373 
Stearns,  O.  S.,  135,  313 
Stearns  School  Centre,  249,  352 
Stebbins,  R.  P.,  206,  216 
Stevens  Block,  272 
Stevens,  E.  O.,  136 
Stevens,  F.  W.,  and  Son,  461 
Stimson,  H.  M.,  170 
Stocking,  J.  T.,  376 
Stocks,  44,  45 
Stone,  Ebenezer,  108 
Stone  Institute  (See  Newton  Home 
for  Aged  People) 

Stone,  John,  73 
Stone,  Jonas,  55 
Stone,  Joseph  L.,  316 
Stores,  64,  80,  83,  96,  169 
Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher,  190 
Strain,  Patrick,  218 
Street  railways,  164,  279,  280,  281, 
303,  37L  3.83,  386,  392,  393,  508 
Street  widening,  282,  284 
Strong,  E.  E.,  394 
Strong,  W.  C.,  209,  317,  392 
Stuart  Building,  501 
Students  Army  Training  Corps,  442, 
492 

Sudbury,  3,  27 
Suffrage,  20,  28,  29 
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Sullivan,  E.  T.,  31 1 
Sumner,  Charles,  140 
Sumner,  Enos,  37 
Sunday  observance,  17,  20 
Sunday  schools,  no,  in,  127,  130, 
I3C  135,  482 
Sunday  sports,  467 
Superior  Wax  Paper  Company,  166 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,  469,  507 
Surgeons,  160 
Swansea,  27 

Swedenborgians  (See  Church  of  the 
New  Jerusalem) 

Swedes,  270 

Swedish  Charitable  Society  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  402 

Swedish  Home  at  West  Newton,  504 
Sweetser,  Mrs.  M.  C.,  330 
Sylvester,  S.  A.,  187 
Synagogue,  425 

Taft,  W.  H,  439 
Talbot,  G.  H.,  506 
Talbot,  H.  P.,  506 
Tarbox,  I.  N.,  179 
Tariff  Reform  Club,  297 
Tarvia,  384 

Taverns,  15,  16,  37,  43,  64,  73,  80,  95, 
100 

Taxation,  20,  28,  38,  42,  46,  47,  49, 

5G  54,  55,  63 
Taylor,  B.  E.,  383 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Horace,  325 
Technical  High  School,  356,  357 
Telephones,  274 
Telephone  exchange,  361,  390 
Temperance,  66,  72,  75,  103,  105,  1 5 1 
Temple  Hall,  21 1 

Tennis,  263,  272,  289,  329,  365,  378, 
508 

Teulon,  W.  F.,  205 
Thaxter,  Celia,  79,  121,  258 
Thayer,  F.  L.,  373 
Thompsonville,  135,  246,  248,  369, 
401,  403,  480 
Thrift  Exposition,  474 
Thurston,  Elizabeth  P.,  204 
Tiffany,  Francis,  132 
Tillo,  155 

Tin  Horn  (See  Nonantum) 

Tories,  57 

Tourgee,  Eben,  133,  188 
Towle,  L.  D.,  483 
Town  debt,  179 


Town  government,  21,  28,  29,  173 
Town  hall,  89,  131 

Town  meetings,  30,  55,  57,  60,  89, 
136,  175,  W6,  181 
Towne,  W.  J.,  257 
Track  depression,  283,  284,  370 
Traffic  signals,  369,  509 
Training  field,  34,  53,  54 
Trap  shooting,  412 
Trees,  123 
Tremont  Hall,  129 
Trinity  Church,  31 1,  424 
Trinity  Club,  31 1 
Trowbridge,  F.  M.,  223 
Trowbridge,  James,  12 
Trowbridge,  J.  Eliot,  21 1,  236,  329 
Trowbridge,  Otis,  111 
Trowbridge,  William,  155 
Truette,  E.  E.,  305,  506 
Tucker,  G.  H.,  251 
Tucker,  H.  J.,  148 
Tucker,  J.,  128 
Tucker,  W.  J.,  253 
Tuesday  Club,  234 
Turks,  270 

Turtle  Island,  36,  85,  1 1 5 
Tuskegee  Institute,  243 
Twombly  House,  246,  398,  399 

Underground  Railway,  156 
Underwood,  A.  B.,  149,  159 
Union  Building,  312 
Union  Church,  Waban,  422,  423 
Union  Hall,  129 
Unitarian  Club,  342,  374 
Unitarians,  50,  109,  126,  425 
United  Order  of  the  Golden  Lion,  342 
United  Order  of  the  Independent  Odd 
Ladies,  342 

U.  S.  Agricultural  Bureau,  124 
U.  S.  citations,  454 
U.  S.  Fireworks  Company,  208 
U.  S.  Navy,  160 
U.  S.  Constitution,  61 
Universalists,  52,  109,  no,  221 
Upper  Falls,  7,  35,  36,  63,  70,  81,  82, 
84,  86,  106,  1 10,  1 12,  1 14,  1 17,  145, 
146,  152,  166,  208,  218,  246,  258, 
276,  316,  398 

Upper  Falls  Baptist  Church,  86 
Upper  Falls  Methodist  Church,  86, 
376,  482 

Upper  Falls  Racquet  Club,  259 
Upper  Falls  Religious  Society,  86 
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Upper  Falls  Village  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety,  368 

Upper  Falls  Woman’s  Club,  473 
Utley,  James,  323 

Vacation  schools,  354 
Vagrancy,  360 

Valuation,  179,  270,  273,  274 

Varnish  factory,  148 

Victory  Girls,  410 

Victory  Loan,  446 

Village  life,  123 

Village  night,  370,  407 

Villages,  174,  195,  196 

Villagers,  The,  235 

Vincent,  J.  H.,  244 

Vocational  High  School,  354,  396 

Voting  precincts,  269 

Waban,  Indian  chief,  5,  6,  24,  25 
Waban,  38,  81,  240,  272,  317,  422, 
460,  491 

Waban  Baseball  Club,  261 
Waban  Boat  Club,  258 
Waban  Hill,  5,  182,  268,  322,  460 
Waban  Improvement  Society,  227, 
228,317,416 

Waban  Neighborhood  Club,  228,417 

Waban  Park,  1 19 

Waban  Tennis  Courts,  378 

Waban  Woman’s  Club,  318 

Wachusett  Mountain,  353 

Wade,  L.  C.,  191,  236 

Wading  place,  23,  37 

Walcott  Burr  Park,  257,  349 

Wales,  G.  E.,  147 

Wales,  William,  147 

Walker,  Eliza  N.,  142 

Walnut  Park,  65,  108 

Walsh,  David,  380 

Waltham,  47,  88 

Waltham  Watch  Company,  79 

Walton,  Mrs.  E.  N.  L.,  340 

Walton,  G.  A.,  198,  373 

Walton,  Mrs.  G.  A.,  198 

Walworth,  A.  C.,  506 

Walworth,  J.  J.,  122,  336 

War  gardens,  410,  436 

War  of  1812,  93 

War  relief,  410 

War  savings  stamps,  442 

War  work,  433,  434,  435,  440,  447 

Ward,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  299 

Ward  estate,  274 


Ward  family,  278 
Ward,  G.  K.  124 
Ward,  Herbert,  299 
Ward,  John,  n,  12,  73,  178,  393 
Ward,  Joseph,  49,  56,  59,  73,  74 
Ward,  Nathan,  51 
Wards,  City,  196 
Ware,  John,  82,  124 
Warren,  A.  C.,  372 
Warren,  J.  G.,  206 
Warren,  J.  H.,  160 
Warren,  L.  F.,  331 
Washington,  Mrs.  B.  T.,  243 
Water  bonds,  183 
Water  commissioners,  181 
Waterhouse,  F.  A.,  138,  333 
Water  works,  167,  181,  182,  463 
Wauwinet  Farm,  459 
Waverley  Improvement  Association 
of  Newton,  342 

Wawbewawa  Canoe  Association,  287, 
467 

Wealth,  32,  33,  195 
Weather,  299 
Weddings,  293 
Wednesday  Club,  314 
Weed,  Alonzo,  348 
Weeks,  John  W.,  349,  361,  395,  465, 
506 

Weeks,  Sinclair,  437,  51 1 
Weir  lands,  7,  8,  43 
Weirs,  7 
Wellesley,  143 
Wellington,  J.  D.,  393 
Wellman,  Joshua,  109 
Wentworth-Lister  Company,  385 
Wesleyan  Home,  142 
West  End  Literary  Club,  325 
West  Newton,  11,  49,  63,  79,  80,  95, 
99,  103,  106,  hi,  120,  121,  129, 
137,  164,  218,  273,  325,  460,  468, 
477,  500 

West  Newton  Athenaeum,  105,  131, 
I43>  r44>  164,  204 

West  Newton  Business  Associates,  464 
West  Newton  Choral  Union,  21 1 
West  Newton  Community  Centre, 
502 

West  Newton  Community  Service 
Club,  477 

West  Newton  Congregational  Church, 
50,  131,  215,  329,  426,  485 
West  Newton  Day  Nursery  Associa¬ 
tion,  352 
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West  Newton  National  Bank,  285, 
286 

West  Newton  Neighborhood  House, 
502 

West  Newton  English  and  Classical 
School  (See  Allen  School) 

West  Newton  Orchestral  Club,  329 
West  Newton  Unitarian  Church,  329, 
375,  482,  486 

West  Newton  Village  Improvement 
Association,  164 
Weston  Bridge,  42,  80,  413 
Weston,  Thomas,  505 
West  Parish  (See  West  Newton) 
Wheat,  Samuel,  80 
Wheat,  Samuel,  Jr.,  80 
Wheaton  College,  483 
Wheelwright’s  Pond,  53 
Whiston,  E.  A.,  1 61 
White,  Anna,  108 
White,  Mrs.  D.  A.,  246 
White,  David,  108 
White,  Ebenezer,  71 
White  Swan,  259 
White,  W.  O.,  132 
Whitefield,  George,  47,  50 
Whitney,  A.  W.,  160 
Whitney,  Anne,  43 
Whitwell,  W.  S.,  120 
Wholey,  D.  J.,  220 
Wild  animals,  412 
Wilder,  H.  A.,  483 
Willard,  John,  37,  81 
Willard,  Jonathan,  51 
Williams,  Archbishop,  220 
Williams  College,  53 
Williams,  Ephraim,  53 
Williams,  Isaac,  12,  80 
Williams,  J.  C.,  80 
Williams,  John,  80 
Williams,  Roger,  18 
Williams,  William,  80 
Williams,  W.  H.,  317 
Wilson,  E.  B.,  343,  506 
Wilson,  John,  23 
Winchester,  Elhanan,  51 
Winchester,  Elhanan,  Jr.,  51,  109 
Windsor  Hall  School,  318 
Winslow,  G.  M.,  395,  418 
Winter  sports,  263,  365 
Winthrop,  John,  2,  4 
Wiswall,  Jeremiah,  5,  6,  71,  73 
Wiswall,  Noah,  52,  53,  56,  57,  73 
Wiswall,  Thomas,  10,  12,  19,  20 


Wiswall’s  Pond  (See  Crystal  Lake) 
Woman’s  American  Baptist  Foreign 
Mission  Society,  142,  485 
Woman’s  Relief  Corps,  249 
Woman  Suffrage,  250,  395 
Woman’s  Auxiliary,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  224, 
475 

Woman’s  Auxiliary,  American  Le¬ 
gion,  447 

Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  151 
Women’s  clubs,  468 
Women’s  Educational  Club  of  West 
Newton,  164,  242,  243 
Women’s  work,  14,  241 
Wood,  F.  H.,  328 
Wood,  N.  E.,  382,  494 
Woodbridge,  J.  E.,  121 
Woodland  Golf  Club,  322,  465 
Woodland  Park  Hotel,  240,  323,  443, 
495 

Woodland  Station,  240 
Woodward,  E.  F.,  69,  70,  71,  98,  103, 
106,  no,  in 

Woodward,  John,  34,  55,  57 
Woolen  mills,  271 
Worcester,  I.  R.,  122 
Worcester,  John,  130,  179,  336 
Worcester  Turnpike,  73,  85,  91 
Workhouse,  41,  81 

Working  Boys’  Friendly  Society,  316 
Working  Boys’  Home,  316 
World  War,  428-457 

Young,  E.  J.,  127 
Young,  W.  B.,  279 
Young  Crusaders,  1 5 1 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
222,  223,  231,  262,  337,  398,  405, 
406,414,415,438 

Young  Men’s  Literary  and  Debating 
Society,  165 

Young  Men’s  Social  Union,  221 
Young  People’s  Literary  Club,  231 
Young  People’s  societies,  230 
Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor,  189,  230,  326 
Young  People’s  Union,  230 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion,  474,  475 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Temper¬ 
ance  Union,  231 

Zoning  law,  458 
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